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ANDY  GUMP 

By  Sidney  Smith 


NOT  a  miracle  .  .  . 

4 •  •  Just  an  Everyday  Happening! 
^  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMICS 

COME  TO  LIFE! 


The  characters  in  Chicago  Tribune  comics  have  the  priceless 
quality  of  losing  their  identity  as  “funnies”  and  lieconiing 
real  jx'ople.  .  .  . 

Locjuacious  Andy  Gump  .  .  .  banjo-eyed  Moon  Mullins  .  .  . 
lovable  Uncle  Walt  .  .  .  brave  Little  Orphan  Annie  .  .  . 
Ixautiful,  blonde  Winnie  Winkle  .  .  .  collegiate  Harold  Teen 
.  .  .  freckle-faced  Smitty — they  are  not  fictitious  characters 
to  their  readers;  they  are  lovable,  real  human  beings. 

In  tests  in  every  part  of  the  country — Chicago  Tribune  comics 
are  most  popular  .  .  .  They  exert  marvelous  pulling  power 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  News  (the  two 
largest  newspaixr  circulations  in  .America)  and  for  hundreds 
of  other  newspapers.  Readers  by  the  millions  look  for  them 
every  day — love  them — can’t  do  without  them! 

These  famous  Americans  can  help  you  build  circulation,  too ! 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY!— 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMIC§  ! 


LITTLE  ORPHAN 
ANNIE  By  Harold  Cray 


(  w- 


SMITTY 

By  Walter  Bemdt 


■  -’’r? 


A 


EXTRA!  KlUS — by  IJert  Green.  The 

escapades  of  the  neighborhood  gang — a  full  page  in  colors 
for  the  children  on  Sunday, 

CHING  CHOW — by  Sidney  Smith  (50  x  1  filler).  The 
w'ise  little  Chinese  philosopher  utters  deep  and  humorous 
sayings.  With  clever  drawings. 

GAAR  WILLIAMS — “Wotta  Life,”  “The  Gay  Nineties” 
.  .  .  every  day  in  the  week  (and  Sunday)  Gaar  Williams 
has  a  new  cartoon  depicting  the  fun  and  follies  of  “just 
folks.” 

MOON  MULLINS 

By  Frank  Willard 


UNCLE  WALT  and  SKEEZIX 

By  Frank  King 


HAROLD  TEEN 

By  Carl  Ed 


WINNIE  WINKLE 

By  Martin  Brarmer 


ClllC/\GO  TRIBUNE  J/empapen  Syndicate 

Tribune  Square . Chicago,  Ill. 


SCOTT  Printing  Qualities 


Scott  fLxtra-hard  Solid  Forged  Steel  Printing  Cylinders  Scott  extra-close  Precision  Roller  Bearings  have  the  mini- 

are  the  stififest  printing  cylinders  in  use.  They  are  in  mum  practical  space  for  oil  and  running  clearance  that 

perfect  dynamic  balance,  and,  because  of  their  extra  will  perform  successfully,  and,  being  made  entirely  of  ex¬ 
heavy  weight,  are  least  affected  by  any  variation  in  the  tra-fine  roller  bearing  alloy  steel,  hardened  throughout  and 

weight  of  stereotype  plates;  also,  they  completely  absorb  with  the  highest  possible  polish,  they  practically  endure 

the  shock  of  passing  over  margins  at  the  highest  speeds,  forever.  The  running  clearance  of  these  bearings  is  much 

so  that  there  is  no  jump  or  streaking.  No  other  press  has  less  than  that  of  any  other  roller  bearing  used  in  presses, 

this  ideal  combination  of  desirable  qualities.  and  entirely  outclasses  the  running  clearance  required  in 

plain  bearings.  Let  us  show  you  Scott  Presses  that  have 
Scott  Ink  Distribution  is  absolutely  supreme.  Its  2  printed  more  than  One  Hundred  Million  Cylinder  Revo- 

vibrating  distributing  cylinders  with  9  vibrations,  includ-  lutions  in  six  years,  that  have  not  had  their  roller  bearings 

ing  that  vital  feature:  vibration  against  both  form  rollers,  replaced  in  all  that  time,  and  the  wear  cannot  be  measured 

two  6  inch  transfer  rollers  between  vibrating  drums,  the  vet!  Many  other  Scott  Presses  have  printed  from  Fifty  to 

most  powerful  and  most  durable  vibration  drive,  continu-  Seventy-five  Million  Cylinder  Revolutions  with  equally 

ous  ink  fountains,  and  an  absolutely  uniform  ink  feed  and  perfect  results.  Since  we  adopted  our  present  extra-close 

distribution,  all  combine  to  give  exactly  the  same  density  Precision  Roller  Bearings  Specification,  not  a  single  such 

of  color  and  perfect  distribution  all  the  way  from  thread-  bearing  of  the  thousands  in  every-day  use  the  world  over 

ing  speed  to  48,000  per  hour  (400  Cylinder  R.P.M.)  and  has  given  any  trouble  or  has  had  to  be  replaced.  No  other 

faster!  No  other  newspaper  press  built  approaches  the  press  has  such  Precise,  such  Close-fitting,  and  such  En- 

perfection  of  ink  distribution  of  Scott  Presses.  during  cylinder  bearings. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  important  vital  improvments  found  'only  in  SCOTT  Presses.  There  are 
many  others  equally  important  and  vital  that  we  shall  be  pleased  to  explain,  and  all  of  them  co-operate  to 
give  the  greatest  Net  Production  of  well-printed  neatly-folded  compact  newspapers  at  the  highest  practical 
speeds,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  paper,  power  and  labor  effect. 


"MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 

CYUNE«R  SPBED-400  ILPJM. 

Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AddrMs:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 
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he  day  after  election 
the  circulation  of  the 
New  York  Herald  .Tribune 


was — 


This  is  by  far  the  largest  of 
any  weekday  issue  in 
Herald  Tribune  History.  It 
reflects,  of  course,  increased 
circulation  due  to  the  intense 
interest  manifested  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  But  it 
is  a  stirring  sign  of  progress. 
Herald  Tribune  circulation 
has  been  mounting 
rapidly— and  solid* 
ly.  Thousands  of 
people,  attracted 
perhaps,  by  the 
political  campaign 
to  try  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  prefer- 
ence  to  their 
former  morning 
newspaper,  discov* 
ered  that  they  like 


it.  They  found,  in  addition 
to  a  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  news,  a  complete 
record  of  the  important  activ¬ 
ities  in  commerce,  finance, 
sports,  theatre,  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  spread  temptingly  before 
them.  They  found  it  easy  to 
feel  “at  home” 
in  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

That  is  why 
many  of  these  new 
readers  continue 
to  buy  the  Herald 
Tribune  regularly 
now  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  elec¬ 
tion  is  over. 


October 

Circulation 

Average  net  paid 
HeraidTribune  Circulation 

WEEKDAY 

October,  1928  337,556 

October,  1927  310,005 

Gain  27,551 
SUNDAY 

October,  1928  427,840 

October,  1927  394,  111 

Qain  33,729 
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'^IIE  Aiutoobition  of  National  Adrer- 
tinrni  givni  this  definition  of  the 
advertiser: 

‘‘National  advertisers  are  not  in  busi> 
ness  for  the  sake  of  advertising.  As 
manufarturers  and  sellers  of  goods, 
they  advertise  to  make  more  sales  at 
greater  profit.  They  are  int'eglora  in 
advertising,  and  look  for  an  adequate 
return.” 

Advertisers,  today,  are  not  buying 
mere  totals.  They  are  demanding 
proof  of  value  of  that  eirt^ulation  as 
an  advertising  investment. 


Emltrud  h  Bmimu  Umdm 
The  Evening  Bulletin,  in  1927,  led  >11 
PhiUdelphis  newtpapen  in  Inal  anJ 
national  aJptnitint  lintatt  andin  individ¬ 
ual  claatihed  advertiaemeno,  —  although 
published  only  six  days  against  seven. 


In  any  surh  study,  Philadelphia  stands 
out  as  a  city  of  unique  opportunity. 

Of  all  great  markets,  it  alone  offers  t 
Thorough  coverage  of  rity  and  sub¬ 
urbs  in  one  newspaper  and  an  un¬ 
usually  low  advertising  cost. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  The 
Bulletin  reaches  nearly  every  one  of 
the  six  hundred  thousand  homes. 

But  of  far  more  importance,  to  know 
every  reader  is  a  iMina  fide  customer 
for  The  Bulletin.  Premiums,  contests 
or  scare-head  news  have  never  been 
used  to  inflate  sales. 

In  1895,  The  Bulletin  liad  some  sis 
thousand  circulation;  today,  the  daily 
sale  is  549,148. 

A  great  growth  I  A  huge  increase  I 
But  count  the  years:  1895  .  .  .  1928. 
The  years  almost  of  a  generation. 

A  careful,  unhurried  growth.  Based 
alone  on  making  a  fine  newspaper — 


A  newspaper  edite«l  for  Philadelphia: 
Presenting  news  soundly  and  accu¬ 
rately;  avoiding  iMtld  headlines  and 
sensational  writing. 

Inspiring  such  confidence  that  it  grew 
to  l>e  larger  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  its  city  .  .  .  f»ne  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  America. 

Here  is  that  rai^  comhinalion:  A  cir¬ 
culation  with  history,  with  character, 
with  influence;  secured  without  pre¬ 
mium  or  contest;  and  yet  of  such  vol¬ 
ume  that  alone  it  thoroughly  covers  a 
greatmetropolitan  market. 


One  newspaper  ...  a  low 
eost!— In  America's  Third 
Market.  A  unique  eoiidi* 
tion  which  assures  invent¬ 
ors  in  atirertining  an 
adequate  sales  return. 


And  in  Exilniirt  Snknthi 
Btla-Cyn wyd,  Bryn  Mawr,  Merlon, 
Old  York  Road  — Suburbs  that  are 
world -famed  for  tbeir  palaiial  estates; 
Here,  The  Bulletin  exceeds  the  circulation 
of  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


Wnt  (Bmim 


Cannritkt,  tn$,  BulUUn  Ca 


New  Tm4  oaeei  S47  Park  A' 
Chtrag*  Otkei  SSS  N.  MIekIgu  A 


City  Hall  Square 

VMM  OB  I  I  A  C  I  C  LI  I  A  DetraU  Ogrei  SSI  lafavaMe  BMleverA 

VMM  r  al  I  I-  ^  I.  r  n  I  AA  Sea  Praaelaeo  Ogk-ei  MI  Market  Sirwl 
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A.N.P.A.  Committee  Recommends  Revolt 
Against  ^^Sovietized’’  Composing  Rooms 

Kelly  Advises  Members  to  Balk  1.  T.  U.  Reinstatement  Law — Resolution  Denounces  Judicial  Oppres¬ 
sion  of  Press  in  Minnesota — Freight  Reductions  Obtained — Fall  Convention 


(By  Telegraph  to  Eoiroa  k  Puilishei)  B„  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

VIRGINIA  BEACH,  Va.,  Nov,  14.— 

’  Judicial  oppression  of  news|»pers,  as  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  N.  P.  A.’s  bureau  of  advertising  re- 
iiistanced  in  the  recent  injunction  com-  “p-ifth:  The  ideals  upon  which  our  viewed  the  business  office  accomplish- 


Washington,  on  a  study  of  newsprint  and 
news  ink. 

W.  J.  Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic 
committee,  representing  the  fourth  ac- 


jKlIing  suspension  of  the  Saturday  Press,  nation  is  founded  are  still  vitally  neces-  ments  of  his  organization,  explaining  the  tivity,  told  of  reductions  of  freight  rates 
Minneapolis  weekly,  was  denounced  in  a  sary  and  if  we  are  to  retain  what  our  Standard  Market  Survey  Form  and  the  obtained  fr°"?  carriers  and  preparations 
resolution  passed  at  the  closing  session  of  forefathers  have  transmitted  to  us,  free-  recently  completed  survey  of  newsjMper  for  investigation  to  be  undertaken  by  In- 
tlic  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  thought  counties,  while  interest  in  the  advertising  terstate  Commerce  Commission  on  rates 


s<K'iation  fall  convention  here  today. 

The  situation  as  outlined  to  the  con- 


must  be  preserved.” 


field  was  likewise  evidenced  in  addresses  for  hauling  newsprint  from  Canada. 


veiition  by  the  committee  on  free  press  P.  A.  were  demonstrated  at  the  conven 
headed  hy  Col.  R.  R.  McCornuck,  Chi-  tion. 


Four  outstanding  activities  of  A.  N.  from  Jams  O’Shaughnessy,  counsellor  in 


advertising,  who  asked  for  more  news- 


In  recommending  resistance  to  the 
I.  T.  U.  reinstatement  law,  Mr.  Kelly 


cago  Tribune,  is  as  follows; 


paper  circulation  facts,  and  Edward  L.  declared  in  his  report  that  his  committee 


In  the  field  of  labor,  members  were  Greene,  managing  director  of  the  Na-  would  not  underwrite  a  contract  between 


The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  a  law  urged  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  the  tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  who,  com-  an  A.  N.  P.  A.  member  and  a  local 

making  it  a  nuisance  to  publish  matter  so-called  reinstatement  law  of  the  Inter-  plimenting  the  press  for  progress  in  com-  typo^aphical  uniem  unless  the  contract 

which  the  courts  hold  defamatory.  This  national  Typographical  Union,  which  bating  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  de-  provides  for  “a  joint  standing  committee 
statute  has  been  upheld  by  the  state  su-  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special  dared  much  work  remained  to  be  done,  jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases,  or  pro- 
preme  court  and  under  the  law  the  Satur-  standing  committee,  declared  was  a  From  the  growing  mechanical  depart-  vides  that  procedure  prescribed  in  the 
(lay  Press,  which  is  not  a  member  of  tendency  towards  “sovietized”  composing  ment  came  word  that  A.  N.  P.  A  was  ‘Denver  Decision’  shall  be  followed." 

the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  has  been  enjoined  from  rooms.  engaging  a  chemist  to  work  in  die  gov-  Referring  to  the  reinstatement  law  of 

at  .  sort  of  publication.  William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  A  ernment  printing  office  laboratories  at  I.  T.  U.  as  "objectionable”  Mr.  Kelly 

In  the  c  a  s  e  ’  _ _ added,  "such  a  pro- 


ai  ,  sort  of  publication. 

In  the  case 
against  this  news¬ 
paper  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  denied  the 
right  of  trial  by 
jury  and  the  jixlge 
alone  heard  the 
evidence  and  de¬ 
livered  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  The  resolu¬ 
tion,  adopted  by 
the  convention  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“First :  Freedom 
of  speech  whether 
on  the  forum  or  in 
the  press  is  the 
foundation  of  free 
government. 

"Second:  If  the 
action  of  the  Min- 
ne-iota  lajgislaturc 
and  court  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  it 
will  render  all 
guarantees  of  free 
speech  valueless  in 
Minnesota  and  such 
choking  of  thought 
and  expression  can 
lie  extended  fur¬ 
ther  if  not  checked. 

“Third :  Solely 
as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  democracy 
of  all  time,  and  not 
al'ipe  in  our  ca¬ 
pacity  as  publishers, 
it  is  our  inescapa¬ 
ble  duty  to  fight 
this  deadly  attack 
on  our  institutions 
and  government. 

“Fourth :  The 

way  to  meet  op¬ 
pression  and  in¬ 
tolerance  is  to  re¬ 
sist  these  enemies 
of  freedom  and  we 
call  upon  all  free 
and  loyal  .Ameri¬ 
cans  to  demand 


Croup  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  delegates  photographed  on  steps  of  Hotel  Cavalier  Front  Row  (left  to  right)  P.  W.  Leisenring, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call;  Jerome  D.  Bamnm,  Syracuse  PottSutndard;  Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Time*;  Edward  L. 
Greene,  National  Better  Business  Bureau;  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  New*;  D.  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  and 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Rear  row  (1.  to  r.)  W.  B.  Tennant,  Richmond  New*-Leader;  W.  0.  Dapping, 
Auburn  Citizen;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Sidney  Lazarus,  Ba^nne  (N  J.)  Time*;  M.  M.  Lord,  New  York 
American:  J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa  Tribune;  E.  G.  Martin,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  W.  A,  Elliott,  Jaduonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union; 
(George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  T.  B.  Seymour,  A.  N.  P.  A.  headquarters;  Frank  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


vision  makes  a 
farce  out  of  a  fore¬ 
man’s  authority.and 
approaches  ‘soviet¬ 
ized’  c  o  m  p  o  sing 
rooms.” 

“No  reasonable 
body  of  employes 
will  object  to  a 
plan  as  outstand¬ 
ingly  fair  as  joint 
standing  commit¬ 
tee  jurisdiction 
over  discharge 
cases,”  Mr.  Kelly 
said.  “Under  such 
a  n  arrangement 
each  party  has 
equal  representa¬ 
tion.  If  they  can¬ 
not  agree,  an  im¬ 
partial  chairman 
adjudicates  their 
differences.  Em¬ 
ployes  who  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to 
demand  more  than 
equal  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  should  have 
demon  strated  to 
them  that  news¬ 
papers  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  published 
without  their  serv¬ 
ices. 

“Between  Jan.  1, 
when  the  I.  T.  U. 
reinstatement  law 
became  effective 

and  Oct.  17,  41 
new  typographical 
contracts  were  filed 
with  the  chairman 
of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee. 
Some  of  these  rep¬ 
resent  negotiations 
commenc^  prior 
to  Dec  31,  1927. 
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B-  Tennmt,  Richmond  Netc»-Leader,  George  M.  Rogers,  general  manager, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  David  B.  Plum,  publisher,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 


"Out  of  the  41  new  typognraphical  con¬ 
tracts,  33  do  not  reco(fnize  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  _  law.  Nineteen  of  these  contracts 
COTtain  joint  standing  committee  juris¬ 
diction  over  discharge  cases,  and  14  con¬ 
tracts  recomiize  laws  of  1926  or  19^ 
under  which  discharge  cases  follow  the 
procedure  set  up  in  the  ‘Denver  I^ision.’ 
The  remaining  eight  contracts  recognize 

I.  T.  U.  laws  of  1928.” 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  first  went  on  record 
against  the  reinstatement  law  of  tfie 
I.  T.  U.  in  1927.  The  law  became  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1  of  this  year.  No  diange  was 
made  in  it  at  the  last  I.  T.  U.  conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  that  the  main  objective 
of  scale  committees  in  future  would  be 
shorter  hours,  indicated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  International  Photo  Engravers 
Union  empowering  its  executive  com- 
mitt«  to  negotiate  a  40-hour  week  or  “to 
consider  and  adopt  such  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  as  will  emble  our  local  unions  to 
proceed  to  obtain  the  shorter  work-week 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
them  and  the  International  Executive 
Council  arc  deemed  best  and  most  ex¬ 
pedient.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  I.  T.  U.’s  con¬ 
vention  adopted  two  propositions  on  the 
shorter  week.  One  directs  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five-day  week  committees  by 
local  unions  and  the  other  brands  the 
practice  of  local  unions  of  signing  con¬ 
tracts  on  a  48  hour  basis  as  "shameful,” 
and  urged  44  hours  as  the  chief  objective. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  manaf^  of  A.  N.  P. 
A.’s  open  shop  committee,  reported  a 
busy  October.  At  one  time  during  the 
month  12  papers  were  asking  assistance 
in  case  the  publishers  were  unable  to 
negotiate  new  contracts^  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  he  said.  Satisfactory 
settlements  were  made  in  several  in¬ 
stances  and  only  in  a  few  cases  are  ne¬ 
gotiations  unfinished. 

Mr.  Flagg  said  he  had  word  from 
“inside”  sources  that  in  excess  of  12,000 
members  of  the  typographical  union  were 
out  of  work. 

Only  77  members  attended  this  fourth 
annual  convention  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  There 
was  no  big  time  stuff  on  the  program  to 
bring  them  out  and  those  who  like  golf 
as  nnich  as  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  were  happiest  when  competing  for 
the  dozen  prizes  of  sterling  silver  award¬ 
ed  the  holders  of  lowest  scores  on  the 
links. 

No  one  was  on  hand  to  propose  A,  N. 
P.  A.  action  on  the  proposal  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  .\dvertisers  that  the 
newspapers  underwrite  the  $50,000  A.  N. 
A.  newspaper  market  research  plan. 
Harry  Watts,  Des  Moines  Register  Sr 
Tribune  Capital,  was  not  in  attendance. 
An  informal  meeting  of  publishers  in 
Chicago  last  month  had  appointed  him 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  sound  out 
A.  N.  P.  A.  sentiment. 

The  promised  report  on  Shopping 
News  publications  was  not  forthcoming. 
It  is  probably  being  held  for  confidential 
dissemination  among  members.  AH  dis¬ 


cussion  of  the  current  newsprint  market 
was  informal. 

Edward  H,  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
president,  opened  the  convention  prompt¬ 
ly  at  three  o’clock  Monday  afternoon. 
He  introduced  the  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  William  B.  Bryant, 
publisiKr  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Guardian. 

Speaking  under  the  general  heading 
“How  to  Increase  Advertising,”  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  counsellor  in  advertising, 
suggested  that  “advertising  be  pven  an¬ 
other  A.  B.  C”,  and,  although  he  was 
not  specific  it  was  taken  to  mean  that 
he  was  referring  to  the  qualitative  anal¬ 
ysis  of  newspaper  circulations,  the  pro¬ 
pose  undertaking  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

“We  have  the  A.  B.  C.  for  quantity,” 
he  declared.  “The  next  A.  B.  C.  should 
deal  with  the  operating  and  desirable 
facts  not  covered  by  the  present  A.  B.  C. 
service.  This  suggestion  is  prompted  by 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  experi¬ 
ment  over  a  period  of  years. 

“In  the  next  seven  years  another  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  profitable  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  running  in  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  horiaon  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  percentage  that  will  go  to 
newspapers  will  be  substantially  changed. 
If  I  should  venture  a  prediction,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  say  that  the  newspaper 
percentage  will  be  larger  then  even  than 
now. 

“As  advertisii^  has  grown,  we  have 
seen  the  apftreciation  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  be<x>me  more  intense.  When 
the  volume  becomes  larger  it  will  be 
more  of  a  problem  to  sell  the  newspaper 
service.  Everything  that  is  for  sale 
should  be  made  easy  to  buy.  The  ma¬ 
jor  task  of  the  newspaper,  therefore,  is 
to  make  their  services  easier  to  buy. 
Knowledge  of  facts  makes  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  facility  in  buying.” 

Mr.  OSnaughnessy  referred  to  the 
joint  committee  on  the  study  of  mechan¬ 
ical  problems  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  and  cited  the  following  nine 
achievements  he  hoped  the  committee 
would  attain: 

1.  Economy  of  labor  in  all  stages  of 
production. 

2.  Economy  of  time,  particularly  in 
the  newspaper  office. 

3.  Lessening  of  grief  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  ^ 

4.  Reduction  and  perhaps  elimination 

of  make-good  insertions,  due  to  bad 
printing.  r 

5.  Loss  of  insertions  through  mechan¬ 
ical  faults. 

6.  Better  printed  advertisements,  a 
better  looking  newspaper. 

7.  Better  satisfied  advertisers. 

8.  More  advertising. 

9.  More  net  profit  for  the  publisher, 
the  advertiser,  and  the  advertising 
agency. 

Robert  W.  Disque,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  declaring  that  news¬ 
papers  had  vastly  improved  its  advertis¬ 


ing  columns,  criticized  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  for  the  typography  of 
their  news  columns.  His  address  is  car¬ 
ried  in  more  detail  on  page  48. 

“We  must  develop  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  type  dress  for  our  news  ctdumns,” 
he  said,  “if  w’e  are  to  retain  first  place 
in  the  minds  of  readers  and  advertisers.” 

Complimenting  newspapers  for  their 
strict  advertising  censorship  rules,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Greene,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  also 
a  speaker  on  Monday,  said  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fraudulent  practices  were  still  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  newspaper  advertising. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  classifi^ 
advertising,  he  said. 

Mr.  Greene  pointed  out  that  the  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fraud  cases  is  in  the 
number  of  people  who  are  deceived  and 
who  “constitute  a  large  group  which  is 
resentful  and  mistrustful  not  only  of  ^e 
classified  columns  of  the  newspaper  which 
carries  these  ads,  but  in  the  entire  ma¬ 
terial  content  of  the  publication.” 

He  explained  the  N.  B.  B.’s  classified 
advertising  section,  which  sends  out 
weekly  bulletins  to  900  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 

As  an  encouraging  sign  he  said  that 
recently  the  publishers  oi  two  consumer 
publications,  each  having  circulations  of 
more  than  1,000,000  weAly,  had  advised 
the  bureau  that  henseforth  they  woukf 
not  accept  advertising  for  reducing  com¬ 
pounds  designed  to  be  taken  internally. 
A  southern  advertising  agency  also  ad¬ 
vised  the  bureau  that  it  had  turned  down 
such  an  account.  Mr.  Greene  said  that 
the  F^eral  Trade  Comnussion  was  now 
investigating  an  “ci»esity  cure”  to  be 
taken  internally  and  that  medical  authori¬ 
ties  had  advised  the  Bureau  that  there 
is  no  substance,  which  applied  externally, 
will  remove  excess  fat. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  A.  N.  P.  A., 
who  also  spoke  on  Monday  afternoon, 
told  of  a  survey  he  had  recently  con¬ 
cluded  to  determine  whether  or  not  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  neglecting  their  home 
markets,  and,  likewise,  whether  or  not 
newspapers  were  neglecting  home  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Of  the  replies  to  a  letter  he  sent  out 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Thomson  said  that 
half  of  the  publishers  reported  either  no 
advertising  on  the  part  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers  or  that  they  could  give  no  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  In  other 
words,  as  he  phrased  it,  “while  all  the 
trails  of  the  advertising  solicitors  led 
into  the  local  stores,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  running  out  into  the  suburbs 
where  the  tall  chimneys  mark  the  city's 
factories.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  replies,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  showed  that  in 'some  localities 
the  manufacturers  have  discovered  the 
newspapers  and  the  newspapers  the  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Mr.  Thomson  continued: 

“The  briefest  and  niost  comprehensive 


letter  on  the  subject  comes  from  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  half  a  million  pot)u- 
lation.  The  writer  says: 

“There  are,  we  believe,  184  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  goods  that  could  be 
advertised  to  the  consumer.  Of  the'.c, 
99  are  already  listed  as  advertisers,  34 
being  quite  active  and  the  other  65  run¬ 
ning  copy  only  spasmodically.  Eighty 
have  good  distribution  and  strong  sales 
position  and  36  are  dominant  factors  in 
the  home  town  market.’ 

“Another,  in  a  city  of  about  300,000 
population,  reports  91  manufacturers 
making  advertisabie  goods  with  13  using 
the  newspaper  consisently  and  27  having 
good  distribution  and  dominant  sales 
position. 

“From  a  city  of  200,000  population 
comes  the  statement  that  of  about  6.50 
manufacturers  making  advertisabie  pro<l- 
ucts,  10  per  cent  are  consistent  all-the- 
year-round  advertisers  and  25  per  cent 
luve  strong  sales  positions  in  the  home 
market. 

“One  of  the  big  metropolitan  centers 
reports  about  4,500  manufacturers  in  and 
about  the  city  with  200  using  space  to 
the  amount  of  5,000  lines  or  more  in  lo¬ 
cal  newspaiwrs.  This  correspondent  adds 
that  he  estimates  not  more  than  10  i)er 
cent  of  the  manufacturers  in  and  about 
this  metropolis  have  good  distribution 
and  a  strong  sales  position. 

“One  smaller  newspaper  appears  to 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  OKause  it 
reports  that  of  ten  manufacturers  making 
advertisabie  goods,  eight  of  them  are  all¬ 
year-round  advertisers. 

“Ins’t  this  situation  worth  looking  in¬ 
to?  Doesn’t  it  suggest  a  very  definite 
opportunity  for  increased  linage?  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  our  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  increases  concerning  our  own 
markets,  we  are  laying  a  sure  foundation 
for  a  constructive  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintance  with  the  makers  of 
merchandise  in  our  cities  just  as  our  a<l- 
vertising  columns  now  serve  as  a  matter 
of  course  our  successful  local  merchants. 

“We  need  at  times  to  sell  ourselves 
upon  the  value  of  the  medium  we  offer 
to  advertisers.  The  best  way  to  sell  our¬ 
selves  is  to  study  intimately  the  quality 
and  the  uses  of  that  medium.  In  this 
study,  a  knowledge  of  our  own  markets 
and  of  the  influence  our  circulation  exerts 
in  these  markets,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
primary  importance.  As  we  add  to  this 
information,  we  are  bound  to  discover 
new  uses  for  our  product  and  new  fields 
for  selling  effort  will  constantly  open 
before  us. 

“The  newspaper  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  quick  adaptation  to  ever-changing 
methods.  It  is  founded  upon  one  of  the 
oldest  habits  of  civilization — the  hunger 
for  news.  But  we  shall  sell  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  sell  it  on  a  better  basis  when 
we  realize  through  constant  studv  what 
a  remarkable  medium  it  really  if.* 

Mr.  Thomson  discussed  the  Bareau'» 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


(Left  to  right):  Howard  Davis,  business  manager,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Frank  Tripp,  general  manager,  Gannett  Newspapers;  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager,  New  York  Sun,  photograph^  at  Virginia  Beach  this  week. 


PUBLISHERS  FACE  SERIOUS  CRISIS  AS 
NEWSPRINT  PRICES  DROP 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Speakers  Fear  Many  Papers  May  Be  Forced  to  Wall 
I  if  Indicated  Circulation  Wars  Develop — Supreme  Court 
Test  Case  Urged  to  Meet  Radio  ‘‘Threat” 


VIRGINIA  BRALH,  Nov.  14. — flashes  As  a  hyi^thctical  case,  a  newspaper 

ill  newsprint  prices  to  big  users  making  $lo,UUU  a  year  net  pront  was 
and  tiie  growing  threat  of  the  small  40  cited.  Granted  a  slash  in  new^sprint  ot 

w  100  watt  radio  broadcasting  stations  . .  “  . . 

ttrt  looked  upon  as  serious  subjects  by 
{peakt-rs  at  executive  meetings  of  A.  N. 
p.  A.  members  here.  Men  not  on  the 
tikial  program  were  called  upon  to  talk 
on  these  problems,  and  in  further  discus¬ 
sions  outside  there  was  a  very  evident 
tediiis{  that  there  were  some  things  in 
pnblishing  more  important  to  think  about 
lint  the  generally  innocuous  program  un- 
inQcd  at  the  three-hour  daily  business 
I  Kssions.  On  some  days  it  was  too  cold 
ior  golf,  and  heated  conversations  de- 
doped. 

Newsprint  reductions,  the  speakers 
said,  might  possibly  militate  in  two  ways 
against  the  newspaper  publishing  field. 

The  first  would  be  the  working  out  of 
the  well  known  economic  law  of  low 
prias  which  force  out  weaker  mill  com- 
pethioii  and  are  followed  by  peak  prices. 

And  secondly,  the  fear  was  expressed, 
iounded  in  certain  instances  on  current 
indkations,  that  circulation  wars  would 
grow  out  of  the  soft  newsprint  market 
fhkh  could  only  end  in  forcing  many 
weaker  papers  to  the  wall. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,  and  other 
Bryan-Thomason  papers,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  A,  N,  P.  A.’s  paper  committee, 
was  one  of  the  non-listed  speakers.  He 
said  it  was  reported  that  the  price  granted 
1  the  Hearst  Newspapers  by  the  Inter- 
ational  Paper  Company  was  $51.25  per 
■lOD  for  newsprint  Many  paper  com¬ 
panies,  he  said,  could  not  operate  at  a 
profit  under  ^7  a  ton.  It  has  been  esti- 
■ated,  he  said,  that  low  newsprint  prices  ^  . 
would  force  one-third  of  the  paper  mills  tention  that 
now  c, derating  out  of  business.  Such  a  injustice  of 
cut  in  production  would  set  the  law  of  elusive  right 
s^ly  and  demand  functioning  in  the  mitting  then 
dilution  of  high  prices  which  would  be  petition  with 
disasterous  to  many.  He  said  the  situa-  Mr.  Dappi 
two  appeared  hopeless  of  any  remedy,  the  great  n 


Cincinnati  Tinies~Star;  H.  C.  Schaub,  Decatur  Daily  Review, 
Christ  H.  Rembold,  Cincinnati  Timea^tar 


ec  ion  o  is  part  mentuMied  one  station  broadcasting  with  urally  oppropriations  would  be  cut  to 

istiers  m  convention  naa  ever  inverted  super-heterodyne  costing  use  the  new  medium,  he  contended,  and 

d  to  take  definite  action  against  only  $350  to  install.  This  station  was  since  newspapers  receive  the  present 

some  circles  has  been  referred  able  to  reach  the  newsjiaper’s  circulation  bulk  of  appropriations,  they  would  suf- 

ly  as  the  “radio  broadcasting  territory  easily,  and  was  broadcasting  most. 

On  this  occasion  it  happens  to  advertising  matter  contifiiially.  There  ~  ■  ■  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

le  threat  is  directed  at  the  busi-  was  no  regulation  of  the  charge,  the 

ce.  Opinions  still  vary  on  station’s  owner  getting  all  the  traffic  that  .A.N  P  A.  back  the  establishment  of 

or  not  radio  hurts  newspaper  would  bear.  Such  a  station,  Mr.  Dap-  »  4()-watt  statKin,  without  applying  for  a 

„s.  ping  held,  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  license,  in  direct  comiietition  of  an  al- 

I  Daooine  oublisher  of  the  ®  regulated  business.  Nat-  ready  licensed  broadcaster. 


INSIDE  STUFF  FROM  OUTSIDE  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEET 


krt.  W.  B.  Bryant,  MIm  Helen  Bryant,  W.  Cnllen  Bryant  and  W.  B.  Bryant. 
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AGENCY  METHODS  OF  MEDIA  SELECTION 
ARE  CRITICIZED  BY  “SPECIALS** 

Space  Buyers  Have  Too  Little  Authority,  is  Complaint  Pre¬ 
sented  by  C.  F.  Kelly — May  Appoint  Joint  Committee 
to  Establish  Standards — Differential  Discussed 

{By  TtUgraph  to  Eoitob  ft  Publishu) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  15.— 
”  Media  selection  came  up  for  serious 
consideration  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  this  week.  T wo  speakers 
found  fault  with  the  space  buying  system 
as  generally  followed  in  agencies,  while 
two  agents  supported  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  media  department.  The 
upshot  was  a  recommendation  that  a 
joint  committee  of  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tives  and  advertising  agents  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  determine  standards  of  practice 
to  govern  the  relationship  between  the 
sellers  and  buyers  of  space. 

The  recommendation  came  from  C.  F. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  who  fearlessly  exposed  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  in  many  agencies, 
where  as  he  expressed  it,  poorly  paid 
men  and  women  who  have  been  stripped 
of  authority  cause  delays  and  increase 
space  selling  costs. 

J.  J.  Hartigan,  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
C<jmpany,  Detroit,  told  what  his  agency 
was  doing  to  solve  the  problem  and  Guy 
kicliards,  of  the  Erickson  Company,  New 
York,  described  his  idea  of  an  efficient 
media  department.  Mr.  Kicliards  said 
a  space  buyer  should  be  an  executive 
capable  of  earning  at  least  a  week. 

Philip  L.  Thomson,  speaking  just  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Kelly,  had  also  complained 
about  space  buyers.  He  said  in  every 
agency  there  should  be  an  executive  in 
charge  of  space  buying  holding  equal 
rank  with  those  in  authority  over  other 
primary  functions.  It  was  his  contention 
that  account  executives  dominated  the 
space  buyer  in  making  up  lists,  leading 
to  a  point  where  hunches,  and  personal 
preferences  often  outweighed  pertinent 
market  and  circulation  considerations. 

“Advertising  should  be  bought  more 
and  not  sold  so  much,’’  he  said. 
Another  speaker  at  the  executive  ses¬ 
sions  Thursday  was  H.  T.  Ewald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee,  reported  progress  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  campaign  for  elimination  of 
diflferential  and  restoration  of  the  cash 
discount.  To  obtain  facts  for  his  add¬ 
ress  Mr.  Kelly  canvassed  84  special  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Summarizing  their  replies, 
he  cited  the  following  complaints; 

Scant  attention  is  being  paid  media 
departments,  heads  of  which  are  poorly 
paid. 

Experts  commanding  high  salaries 
sliould  be  in  charge  of  space  buying  and 
other  executives  should  keep  their  noses 
out  of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Media  men  should  be  given  full  auth- 
<*rity  and  support.  At  present  very  few 
can  say  definitely  yes  or  no. 

Media  men  should  keep  open-minded, 
and  should  be  willing  to  hear  all  facts 
presented  them. 

Secrecy  between  agents  and  represent¬ 
atives  should  be  wip^  out  and  advance 
information  should  be  furnished. 

Selection  of  newspapers  on  the  basis 
of  merchandising  service  proffered  is  un¬ 
fair  and  uneconomic.  Coverage  is  the 
important  point  of  consideration. 

Value  of  the  media  department  should 
be  stressed  to  clients.  This  department 
has  been  badly  merchandised. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  some  media  men  were 
comparable  to  Government  clerks,  who, 
under-paid,  were  made  responsible  for 
important  decisions.  He  came  to  Wash- 
in^on  recently,  he  said,  on  a  matter  of 
a  $168,000  tax  adjustment.  The  man 
to  whom  he  was  referred  and  who  had 
final  authority,  was  a  $200  a  month  clerk. 

Turning  to  consideration  of  the“spec- 
ials”  themselves  Mr.  Kelly  said  they 
should  know  their  papers  better  than 
they  now  andi  be  en^Kiwered  to 
make  decisions.  He  denounced  tele¬ 
phone  solicitations.  He  suggested  that 
following  initial  personal  interviews 
representatives  should  file  briefs  with 


agency  space  buyers  detailing  arguments. 

To  show  what  media  heads  were  up 
against,  Mr.  Hartigan  said  his  depart¬ 
ment  received  an  average  of  20  callers 
a  day  of  which  18  were  interviewed.  On 
some  days  callers  numbered  as  high  as 
35  of  which  22  were  interviewed.  He 
also  had  to  answer  35  telephone  calls, 
10  of  which  were  long  distance  on  a 
single  day,  in  addition  to  25  house  calls. 

He  sud  his  agency  employed  two  men 
in  addition  to  the  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  capable  of  making  decisions. 
Callers  were  split  between  these  two. 
Agreeing  representatives  had  a  right 
to  expect  information  on  schedules,  he 
said  a  third  member  of  the  department 
was  assigned  this  task  exclusively.  Pub¬ 
lishers  deserved  some  Marne  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  congestion  in  agency  offices,  he  said, 
because  many  insisted  on  routine  cover¬ 
age  of  major  accounts  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  the  list. 

A  t(mch  of  humor  was  added  to  the 
discussion  when  Mr.  Hartigan  remarked 
that  representatives  calling  at  his  office 
were  supplied  with  an  attractive  recep¬ 
tion  room,  the  latest  magazines,  cigars, 
and  a  young  lady  of  “unusual  personality, 
who  was  not  susceptible  to  flattery.’’ 

Mr.  Ewald  reported  that  no  newspapers 
withdrew  the  cash  discount  from  July, 
1927,  to  July,  1928,  and  during  the  same 
period  30  had  started  granting  it  that 
never  had  before.  Hearst  newspapers, 
he  said,  had  met  and  decided  to  leave 
the  question  up  to  individual  publishers 
rather  than  settling  the  policy  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Two  newspapers,  those  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Pittsburgh,  had  subsequently 
restored  the  cash  discount. 

Mr.  Ewald  said  that  out  of  8,492  news¬ 
papers  checked,  594  had  local  rates  of 
IS  cents  an  inch  lower  than  the  national 
rate  and  since  July  1927,  158  of  the  594 
had  increased  the  local  rate  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  national.  He 
commended  this  step. 

Of  88  newspapers  checked,  54  showed 
a  differential  between  local  and  national 
rates  of  from  10  per  cent  to  33  per  cent, 
and  34  had  a  differential  of  33  to  S3 
per  cent. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  19-20 — Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  and  Board  of  Governors, 
1.  A.  A.,  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 

Nov.  19-21 — Siipna  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalistic  fraternity, 
Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  111. 

Nov.  22-24 — Illinois  High  School 
Press  Ass'n.  meeting.  University 
of  Illinois. 

Nov.  23-24 — Iowa  High  School 
Press  Ass’n.,  annual  meeting, 
Grinnell  College. 


NEW  YORK  POST  APPEALS 


Denied  Injunction  Restraining  Police 
Commissioner  Barring  Reporter 

Counsel  'for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  this  week  served  notice  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Ingram  on  Oct.  31  denying  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Post  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  to  prevent  Police 
Commissioner  Warren  from  barring 
Louis  Davidson,  Post  reporter,  from 
New  York  Police  Headquarters. 

The  Evening  Post’s  suit  against  the 
Commissioner  is  based  on  his  action. 
Sept.  10  in  barring  Davidson  from  head¬ 
quarters  and  in  subsequently  failing  to 
heed  requests  for  an  explanation  from 
the  newspaper.  Justice  Ingraham  de¬ 
nied  the  motion  because,  he  declared 
Davidson,  personally,  and  not  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  injured  party,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  proper  complainant. 


SHERBROOKE  DAILY  ELECTS 

Mrs,  W.  B.  Channcll,  vice-president  of 
the  Sherbrooke  (Que.)  Paily  Record, 
has  been  named  president  and  managing 
director  of  the  company  succeeding  the 
late  V.  E.  Morrill.  E.  G.  Pierce,  former 
secretary  and  assistant  managing  direct¬ 
or,  becomes  vice-president  and  C.  P. 
Ruckland  becomes  secretary  in  addition 
to  continuing  as  advertising  manager. 


TO  INVESTIGATE  PROPAGANDA 

Eva  G.  Pinkston,  president  of  the  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  elementary  school  principals, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  activities  of  p^licity_  and  propa¬ 
ganda  organizations  in  public  schools  of 
the  country. 


EDITORIALS  RESUMED 
BY  BOSTON  TRAVELER 


Demand*  of  Readers  Cause  Reimtate- 
ment  of  Work  by  Own  Editor*  in 
Place  of  Letters  from  Public — 
Letters  Continued 


The  Boston  Traveler,  which  discon¬ 
tinued  its  own  editorials  Nov.  5  in  favor 
of  letters  from  its  readers,  resumed  edi¬ 
torials  written  by  its  staff  Nov.  14  in 
response  to  numerous  requests  from  its 
reader*.  An  announcement  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  that  day,  entitled  “We  How 
to  Our  Readers,’’  explained  the  Travel¬ 
er’s  return  to  its  former  policy.  Letters 
from  readers  were  continued  in  other 
columns  on  the  editorial  page  under  the 
title  of  “People’s  P'orum” 

The  Traveler’s  editorial  read,  in  part: 

“Today  the  Traveler  resumes  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  its  own  editors.  The  Traveler 
does  this  because  popular  demand  for 
their  return  has  been  insistent.  In  terms 
of  sincerity,  void  of  flattery,  many  of  our 
readers  have  told  us  that  they  missed 
these  efforts  of  ours  to  interpret  the 
world's  doings,  to  start  trains  of  thought 
and  to  push  for  human  progress. 

“The  ‘People’s  Forum,’  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  the  behest  of  our  readers  on 
this  page  Nov.  5,  has  clearly  demonstrated 
its  value  and  will  be  continued.  Thus 
opinions  of  Traveler  readers  will  always 
have  an  assured  position  of  dignity  iiixm 
the  same  page  with  the  Traveler's  own 
opinions. 

“When  the  editors  seem  to  you  to  be 
in  error  or  to  have  overlooked  matters  of 
importance,  the  ‘People’s  Forum’  will  be 
open  and  its  latch  string  out  for  you  to 
pull. 

“That  the  suspension  of  its  own  edi¬ 
torials  was  a  radical  departure  from 
newspaper  practice  was  fully  rcaliztd  by 
the  Traveler.  The  editors  were  prejiared 
to  resist  all  arguments  having  as  their 
basis  the  fact  that  editorials  are  cus¬ 
tomary.  The  testimony  that  these  brief 
comments  of  the  editors  were  so  gen¬ 
erally  read  and  valued  by  the  great  Trav¬ 
eler  family — the  testimony  that  they  were 
a  constructive  force  in  this  community— 
was  an  argument  which  admitted  but  one 
answer. 

“That  answer  is  given  in  the  return  of 
the  Traveler’s  editorials.’’ 


HEARST  EXECUTIVES  TO  MEET 

Midwest  executives  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  will  hold  a  confecence  in 
('hicago  next  Tuesday,  Nov.  20.  ThoK 
who  will  attend  are  Roger  M.  Andrews 
of  the  Detroit  Times;  Gov.  Henry  J. 
Allen  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News;  John  H. 
Black  of  the  lYisconsin  Nervs,  Milwau¬ 
kee;  M.  C.  Meigs  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  and  Herman  Black  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  .American. 


PLANNING  INDIANA  LEAGUE 

H.  A.  Wenige,  publisher  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonville  (Ind.)  Evening  News  has  called 
a  meeting  of  a  number  of  publishers  to  be 
held  in  Bloomington  Nov.  17,  to  organize 
a  daily  newspaper  league,  the  Allied  In¬ 
diana  Dailies.  The  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Wenige  is  chairman,  follows:  Geo. 
W.  Purcell,  Bloomington  Ez<ening  H'orld: 
E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  Palladium:  J.  E 
McDonald,  Marion  Leader-Triinme; 
Thomas  McCullough,  Anderson  Bulletin. 


ORDERS  NEW  PRESS  UNITS 

The  New  York  Times,  this  week, 
placed  an  order  for  15  units  of  thi  new 
low  level  Wood  Printing  Press.  Delivery 
is  scheduled  to  be  made  in  about  W 
months.  Five  folders  are  also  included  in 
the  order.  The  units  will  be  arranged  to 
run  as  either  sextuple,  quintuple  V 
octuples. 


NAMED  LITERARY  EDITOR 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  novel!  t  and 
short  story  writer,  has  been  named  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nc-vs,  to 
succeed  Robert  O.  Ballou,  who  1ns  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  other  work. 
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Time  Ripe  for  ^^Qualitative  A.  B.  C.’*  Mims,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Says — President  Benson 
Lists  Association’s  Aims — Grisell’s  System  Again  Presented — More  Natural  Ad  Copy  Urged 


W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  14. —  The  Association  adopted  a  resolution  wherever  feasible  by  furnishing  our  mcm- 
”  Declaring  that  newspaper  and  maga-  favoring  the  proposed  distribution  census  bers  with  factual  information  about  pub- 
zine  publishers  were  wasting  millions  of  and  urging  the  director  of  the  budget  lication  values ;  and  centralizing  publisher 
didlars  annually  on  research,  Stewart  L.  and  Congress  to  approve  the  census  and  contact  as  far  as  possible  in  a  competent 
Mims,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Wsdter  make  the  necessary  appropriations.  media  department.” 

Thompson  Company,  this  week  urged  ad-  The  open  session  was  called  to  order  The  aim.«  of  A.A.A.A.  in  relation  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  publishers  and  agents  to  work 
together  this  coming  year  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “Qualitative  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation.”  His  address  as  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
was  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  open 
Kssion  of  the  A.A.A.A.  convention  here 
to  which  important  leaders  of  the  industry 
had  been  invited. 

Mr.  Mims  noted  other  similar  “imified 
research”  ventures  previously  announced 
by  the  International  Advertising  Associa. 
tion  and  the  AsscKiation  of  National 
Advertisers.  He  commended  them,  but 
aWed,  that  in  his  opinion  “they  will  never 
have  their  full  value  until  they  are  made 
part  of  a  plan  which  thoroughly  co-ordi¬ 
nates  the  efforts  of  all  and  behind  which 
will  stand  the  support  of  all."  He  set 
forth  the  A.A.A.A.  research  department 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  unified  plan,  but  said 
the  question  of  method  should  be  worked 
out  by  all  three  concerned,  publishers, 
advertisers,  and  agents.  He  said  that  in 
four  years  his  agency  had  spent  $100,000 


“To  take  a  sound  economic  view  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  recommending  its  use  only  when 
and  where  conditions  favor  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  smeess  to  the  advertiser  and 
of  service  to  the  consumer. 

"To  make  advertising  more  efficient  by 
a  scientific  study  of  its  tools  and  channels 
— media  mechanics  and  appeal ;  and  base 
advertisng  practice  on  facts.” 

J.  K.  h'raser  of  the  Blackman  Company 
made  an  appeal  for  “a  plainer  advertising 
diet”  to  relieve  readers  who  have  "de¬ 
veloped  mental  diabetes.”  As  an  example 
of  what  plain  speaking  in  advertising  will 
do  he  cited  the  copy  written  by  the 
famous  John  E.  Powers.  " 


Mr.  Powers  in 
a  catalog  written  for  a  paint  house  wrote 
of  one  of  the  numbers  “Well,  this  isn’t 
much  of  a  paint,  but  it  is  cheap  and  good 
enough  for  hen  houses  and  things  like 
that.”  The  paint  thus  described  outsold 
every  other  paint  in  the  catalog. 

A  short  formula  his  idea  of  good  ad¬ 
vertising  was  thus  presented  by  Mr. 
Fraser: 

“If  you  want  to  sell,  be  friendly.  If 
you  want  to  make  frientls,  be  natural.” 

Concluding  with  the  assertion  that  radio 
would  never  supplant  the  printing  press, 
L.  Ames  Brown,  president  of  Ixti^  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  and  chairman  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  radio  committee  in  his  rejwrt 
showed  just  how  far  some  agencies  are 
going  in  claiming  that  radio  possesses 
advantages  comparable  to  the  new.spaper* 
and  magazines. 

“Radio  provides  the  only  means  of 
quickly  reaching  farm  homes,  because 
radio  now  performs  the  function  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
thus  of  farm  families,”  he  said.  "The  news 
of  the  world  is  now  flashed  to  the  most 
remote  farm  houses,  oftentimes  before  it 
ap|)ears  in  the  newspaper  extras  in  the 
world’s  capitals. 

“We  sitarted  out  with  the  assumption 
He  copy ;  help  every  movement  on  foot  for  that  many  of  the  things  that  could  be  done 
this  purpose.  cm  the  printed  page  could  not  be  done  on 

"To  discourage  any  misuse  of  editorial  the  air.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  believe 
influence  which  might  weaken  confidence  that  nearly  everything  possible  in  printed 
in  the  press  as  an  advertising  medium,  advertising  will  eventually  be  du^icated 
by  such  means,  for  instance,  as  indiscrimi-  with  radio. 

nate  free  publicity.  “Take  Lucky  Strikes  for  example.  We 

“To  discourage  any  weakening  or  adul-  have  found  a  way  which  I  believe  is  en- 
teration  of  reader  interest  by  means  of  tirely  acceptable  to  the  radio  audience  of 
_  forced  or  unsound  circulation  of  news-  broadcasting  Lucky  Strikes’  printed  adver- 

“To  facilitate  agency  relations  with  pub-  papers  or  other  me<lia,  stimulated  by  the  tisements — testimonials  and  all — as  an  in- 
lisher  representatives  by  promoting  a  excessive  use  of  premiums  and  contests.  cidental  feature  of  a  very  popular  d^ce 
satisfactory  and  prompt  contact  with  “To  discourage  rebating  of  commissions  program.  This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the 
members  and  expecting  from  representa-  as  an  inferior  and  dishonorable  practice,  most  significant  developments  of  the  year 
tives  a  saving  of  agency  time  and  solkita-  outlawed  in  other  lines  of  business.  in  te.sting  the  possibilities  of  broadcast  ad- 

tion.  •  “To  discourage  the  evil  of  discrimina-  vertising.  It  answers  for  this  product 

“To  help  publishers  reduce  their  cost  tory  rates  in  newspapers  between  and  at  least  the  question  so  many  of  us  have 
and  effort  of  selling  national  advertising  against  national  advertisers.  had  on  our  minds— how  to  make  broad¬ 

casting  an  integral  part  of  a  newspaper 

■  and  magazine  advertising  campaign.  I 

have  been  asked  what  effect  the  IokW 
Strike  broadcasting  has  had  on  sales,  ft 
is  too  early  to  answer  that.  Lm  ky  Strike 
sales  are  shf)wing  the  unprecedent  gains 
of  50  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  but  this 
remarkable  rate  of  increase  was  estab¬ 
lished  before  Luckies  went  on  the  air.” 

A  point  which  Mr.  Brown  wanted  em¬ 
phasized  was  that  “the  only  time  on  the 
air  that  is  worth  buying  is  that  of  the 
comparatively  few  leading  stations  across 
the  country  that  cf)mmand  the  attention 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence.” 

“An  advertiser  must  win  his  radio 
audience,”  he  said.  “It  isn’t  handed  to 
him  by  the  broadcasting  stations.  Our 
.studies  of  audience  response  have  shown 
a  great  lack  of  interest  in  some  of  the 
pn^ams  on  the  air.  You  can  run  a 
series  of  mediocre  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers 


Left  to  right:  (ieorge  R.  Dunham,  of  the  Creenleaf  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.;  Daniel  Starch,  in  rharge  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  researrh  department,  and 
H.  K.  McCann,  president  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Four  A’s. 


lines  and  newspapers,  Mr.  Mims  said.  Wednesday  morning  by  IL  K.  McCann,  vertising  and  its  advancement,  were 
“Whether  it  be  made  part  of  the  Audit  president  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  chronicled  by  Mr.  Benson: 

Bur-an  of  Circulations  or  an  indei^ndent  and  convention  chairman.  He  first  in-  “To  deeiien  public  confidence  in  adver- 
organization  housed  in  sMne  such  institu-  troduced  John  Benson,  president,  who  pre-  tising  appeal  by  making  it  ever  more  re- 
tion  as  the  Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  sented  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  associ-  liable  and  helpful  to  the  reader, 
or  a  totally  independent  organization  ation  as  adopted  and  approved  bv  the  ex-  “To  discourage  insincere  and  deceptive 
working  out  its  own  salvation  are  ques-  ecutive  committee  the  day  before.  II. 
tions  solely  of  method  which  would  have  classified  tlie  aims  in  relation  to  advertis- 
to  be  worked  out.  ing  agents,  publishers,  advertisers  and  ad- 

“It  is  very  evident  that  if  .A.A.A.A.  vertising  in  general.  Of  the  relationship 
continues  to  do  this  work  alone,  it  will  of  the  association  toward  publishers,  he 
be  far  short  of  what  could  be  accom-  I'sted  the  following  policies. 

Wished.  Therefore  the  union  of  the  "To  facilitate  agency  relations  with 
agencies  with  the  common  plan  seems  publishers  by  standardizing  and  simpli- 
•dvisable  if  not  imperative.  fy»iK  forms,  plates,  inks,  pages  and  ac- 


.  ,  magazines  with  the 

assurance  that  you  will  have  the  circula¬ 
tion  as  guaranteed  by  the  publications,  al¬ 
though  you  may  not  interest  many 
readers.  But  mediocre  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  just  vanish  off  into  the  ether  when 
the  audience  tunes  out.” 

Reliable  information  as  to  comparative 


Left  to  right:  T.  E.  Moser,  Mac  Martin,  E.  S.  Parry  and  Lee  E.  Hood,  members 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  snapped  in  Washington. 
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costs  of  radio  is  diflkult  to  obtain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Brown.  Admitting  it  was  not 
a  fair  basis  of  comparison,  he  said  that  at 
present  advertisers  were  able  to  “buy  an 
hour  on  64  stations  in  three  chains  for 
$16,33U,  reaching  an  estimated  9,000,000 
homes  or  40,000,000  people,  compared  with 
$23, (KX)  for  a  four  column  double  truck  in 
a  periodical  ttiat  reaches  3,000,000.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brown  declared: 
“Our  own  experience  has  shown  that 
broadcasting  is  a  most  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  printed  advertising.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  radio  can  ever  be¬ 
come  a  substitute  for  the  printing  press. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  always 
be  the  primary  forces  in  advertising. 

“Examination  of  the  expenditures  for 
the  jpast  year  of  advertisers  who  are  using 
radio  sMws  that  while  they  arc  now 
spending  millions  of  dollars  oft  the  air. 
they  have  increased  rather  than  reduced 
their  expenditures  for  printed  advertis¬ 
ing.  Through  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
members  of  our  association,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  publishers,  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  has  become  an  exact  science. 

T.  O.  Grisell,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  again  presented  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  measuring  trends  and  sales  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunity  to  make 
sales  in  given  territories.  Control  and 
flexibility,  he  said,  were  the  two  most 
necessary  factors  in  distribution  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  thus  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  country  in  measurable  areas 
he  disregarded  geographic  demarkations 
creating  his  own  market  area  based  on  the 
dominance  of  newspaper  circulations. 

"The  need  of  control  and  flexibility  in 
advertising  implies  a  territorial  division 
of  markets,”  Mr.  Grisell  said.  “VVe 
found  that  magazines  are  natkmal  and 
not  flexible.  Other  media  that  might 
help  us  determine  territories  were  purely 
local.  We  came  to  the  newspajK-r  and 
discovered  the  logical  unit.” 

Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  director  of  research, 
explained  the  method  followed  in  de- 
velojhng  the  latest  A.  A.  A.  A.  research 
venture,  a  study  of  farm  paper  circula¬ 
tions,  which  determines  the  duplication 
or  overlap  based  on  subscription  lists 
furnished  by  the  publishers.  'I'his  stiul\ 
will  be  ready  for  the  memliership  short¬ 
ly- 

Speakers  in  the  afternoon  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  were  witheld  from  publication 
were  Guy  C.  Smith,  advertising  manager 
of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  (Tiicago, 
president  of  the  .Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  who  talked  on  the  effect 
upon  national  advertising  aixl  advertiseil 
brands  of  chain  store  development :  Earl 
Clark,  treasurer  of  the  J.  VV’alter  Thomp- 
Comiany,  and  K.  L.  Mamman,  of  the 
Hamman  .Advertising  Organization,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  on  “.Agency  Finance  and 
Accounting,”  Malcolm  Muir,  presklent  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 
Inc..  New  York,  on  “Business  Pajx’r  .Atl- 
vertising." 


O’SHAUGHNESSY,  RETAINED  BY  LIBERTY, 
BECOMES  HIGHEST  PAID  COUNSELLOR 

Fee  Amounts  to  $100  A  Word  for  Advice,  According  to  Max 
Annenberg,  General  Manager,  Who  Induced  Friend  to 
Leave  A.  A.  A.  A. — Colleagues  Honor  “Jim” 


Jamch  O'Shaughnessy,  counsellor  of  the  Four  A’s  and  former  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  photographed  with  Max  Annenberg.  general  manager  of  Liberty 
at  the  A.  A.  A.  .A.  meeting  in  Washington  this  week. 


TT  was  Max  Annenberg,  general  man- 
^  ager  of  Liberty  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Publica¬ 
tions.  w1k>  induced  James  O’.Shaughnessy 
to  resign  from  the  .A.  .A.  .A.  .A.  and  go 
into  business  for  himself. 

.And  this  week  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
Mr.  .Annenberg  disclosed  that  since  last 
.April  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellor  for  Liberty  at  the 
“highest  retaining  fge  ever  paid  for  ad¬ 
vertising  advice.”  Mr.  .Annenberg  said 
that  this  fee  amounted  to  $100  a  word 
for  advice  from  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Mr.  Annenlierg’s  announcement  that 
his  influence  and  the  demand  of  I.ilierty 
for  the  .services  of  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy 
had  caused  the  latter's  resignation  from 
.A.  .A.  .A.  .A.  came  fm  the  heels  of  as 
dramatic  a  tribute  as  could  ever  be  paid 
a  livitrt  man. 

William  H.  Johns,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  O.sborn,  and 


former  A.  A.  .A.  .A.  president,  read  a 
prose  poem  on  friendship  at  the  close  of 
the  convention  luncheon  Wednesday. 
The  qiKitation  ended.  Mr.  Johns  paused 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  room 
was  tense. 

“I  mean  you  Jim  O’Shaughnessy,”  he 
called. 

These  words  rang  out  across  the  hall 
to  where  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  stand¬ 
ing.  .Mr.  Johns  made  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  A.  .A.  .A.  A.  come  for¬ 
ward  and  stand  liefore  the  speakers’ 
table.  There  he  presented  him  with  “a 
shower  of  gold,”  125  $20  gold  pieces,  a 
gift  that  grew  out  of  friendships  from 
coast  to  coast.  For  once  Mr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessv  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

“Fricwlship  is  a  marvelous  thing,”  he 
began.  The  rest  was  inaudible.  In  all 
he  spoke  a  dozen  words  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  arrangement 


with  Liberty  does  not  require  the  adver¬ 
tising  counsellor’s  exclusive  services. 
Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  will  not  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Liberty.  He  has  been  re¬ 
tained  only  for  advice.  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  is  opening  his  own  office  at  28S 
Madison  avenue.  In  addition  to  Liberty 
he  numbers  II  different  agencies  among 
his  clients,  and  is  also  counsellor  for  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.  A  number  of  publishers 
have  alto  arranged  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Annenberg  in  an  interview  told 
how  he  interested  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  in 
the  proposition  of  leaving  the  A.  A.  A. 
A.  to  open  his  own  office.  The  two  be¬ 
came  friends  back  in  1898.  Together 
they  had  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  O’Shaughnessy  as  a  reporter, 
and  Annenberg  in  the  circulation  dejiart- 
ment.  Later  they  worked  for  Hearst  in 
Chicago  and  in  New  York.  As  the 
closest  newspaper  friends  do,  they  had 
drifted  apart. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  for  years  directed 
the  destinies  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  There 
he  prospered.  The  circulation  man  had 
also  become  wealthy.  Last  year  Mr. 
Annenberg  paid  an  income  tax  of  $47,- 
000.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is 
the  highest  paid  salaried  man  in  the 
country.  He  admits  to  having  compared 
salaries  with  Arthur  Brisbane. 

“And  I  top  him  by  $60,000,”  Mr. 
Annenberg  has  said  to  his  friends. 

The  two  former  Chicago  newspaper 
men  met  again  this  year.  A  difference 
grew  up  between  a  number  of  agencies 
and  Liberty,  which  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy 
was  called  upon  to  arbitrate.  From  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Annenberg  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  persuasion  to  interest  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  in  leaving  the  A.  A.  .A. 
-A.  to  become  advertising  counsellor  for 
Liberty. 

“I  made  him  such  a  flattering  offer 
that  he  couldn’t  refuse  it,”  Mr.  .Annen¬ 
berg  said. 

Others  had  to  be  consulted.  Officials 
of  A.  A.  A.  A.  demurred.  They  did  not 
want  to  lose  their  executive  secretary. 
Col.  J.  M.  Patterson,  president  of 
Liberty,  also  appealed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  agency  association.  Finally  it  was 
agreed,  as  is  now  known,  that  Mr. 
CV.Shaughnessy  might  resign  to  become 
an  advertising  counsellor,  provided  that 
he  permit  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  to  be  one  of 
his  clients.  The  fact  that  Lilierty  was 
the  first  client  was  not  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  immediately,  and  was  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  first  time. 

EDITOR  HONORED 

The  title  of  most  valuable  citizen 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  1928  was  conferred 
on  J.  E.  Pierce,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Huntsinlle  Times,  along  with 
a  silver  cup  by  the  Acme  Gub  of  Hunts¬ 
ville  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  community.  • 


Fraak  J.  McGinnis  of  the  Edwin  A.  Marhen  Company,  Cleveland  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter;  W.  M.  Richardson  of  Barrows  Richardson, 
Alley  and  Richards  of  New  York;  and  S.  O.  Landry  of  the  Chambers  Ageqcy 
of  New  Orleans,  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 


J.  MacKay,  H.  E.  Lesan  Company,  left,  and  Fred  Walsh,  Newell-Emmett  Con 
pany,  members  of  the  New  York  council  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  photographed  at 
the  annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C„  this  week. 
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L  A.  A.  BERLIN  MEETING  bonrls.  Howard  honored 
SET  FOR  AUG.  12-15  Denyer  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ce 


TWO  FATHERS,  TWO  SONS  ON 
EDITORIAL  STAFF 


Boston  American  Man  Promoted  by 
Col.  Knox--  Gillia  Named  Assistant 
to  Mahoney  and  Brooks  Ap* 
pointed  City  Editor 


ON  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (III.)  Commercial-iSews 
exists  a  situation  unusual  in  the 
newspaper  world,  in  that  there  are 
two  fathers  and  two  sons  working 
side  by  side  as  reporters. 

W.  H.  Hackman,  veteran  court¬ 
house  reporter,  once  state  house 
reporter  in  Sprinufield,  III.,  on  the 
old  Springfield  News-Record,  is 
teaching  his  son,  Orrin  Hackman, 
the  ropes  as  a  reporter.  The 
younger  Hackman  is  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  night  side,  but  comes 
on  in  the  afternoon  before  his 
father  leaves  the  day  shift.  Hack- 
man  has  another  son.  (Jene  Hack-  , 
man.  who  is  employed  in  the  press 
room. 

Fav  Feidler,  police  reporter  on 
the  day  side,  vies  with  his  son, 
Robert  “Boh”  Feidler,  who  covers 
the  morgues  and  hospitals,  as  to 
which  shall  turn  in  the  most  stuff. 
Feidler  is  also  a  veteran  reporter 
who  came  to  the  Commercial- 
News  following  the  merger  with 
the  Morning  Dress, 

Another  unusual  feature  is  the 
fart  that  the  elded  Hackman  is 
deputy  countv  coroner  and  at 
night  ofttinies  he  is  called  on  rases 
on  which  his  son  is  engaged  in 
getting  a  story. 


Dates  Picked  at  Executive  Meeting  in 
New  York — Time  of  U.  S.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Prior  to  That  Abroad,  to 
Be  Fixed  Later 


Ci)l.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Ilearst  papers,  on  Nov.  12,  a|>pointcd 
James  P.  Murphy  of  the  Boston  Eve- 


James  P.  Murphy 


MiMi;  Avtcrican  staff  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Hearst 
tabloid. 

In  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Murphy  there  are  two  other  ad¬ 
vancements  of  in- 
,  terest  in  the  Bos- 

ton  American  of- 
fice.  Robert  J. 
\  (iillis,  city  etlitor 

■r  for  several  years, 

W.  S|jy  has  been  made 

assistant  manag- 
ing  editor  with 
full  charge  of  the 
^  editorial  depart- 

ment  in  the  ab- 
'  sence  of  Edward 

/A  K.  Mahoney, 

■  managing  editor. 


of  the  Omaha  Bee-News.  Mr.  Kenick 
joined  circulation  dei)artment  of  the 
.American  in  1924  after  leaving  Colum¬ 
bia  University  where  he  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  business  course.  He  worked  for 
eight  months  in  the  e<litorial  dei>artnu‘nt 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  covering  . 

sports.  In  Oct.  1927  he  joined  the  campaipi  in  the  l( 
classified  display  department  of  the  gram  designed  to  I 
American  and  then  went  to  the  local  state  with  the  j 

'Tst  advertisement 


R.  J.  Gillis 


CROUSE  QUITS  STAGE 


•American.  .A  few  years  later  found  him 
working  in  the  .sports  depiirtment.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  news  copy  desk. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  news  editor’s 
desk,  remaining  until  last  Nov.  10  wlien 
the  announcement  of  his  promotion  as  “a 
reward  of  merit”  was  announced  in  a 
notice  signed  by  Mr.  Mahoney. 

(iillis  has  been 

with  the  Ameri- - - - 

can  10  years.  He 
began  his 
on  the  Manches- 

ter  Union  and  T 

Mirror.  From 
there  he  went  to 

the  IVorcester  r  "w«  / 

Telegram  where  "jy 

he  workwl  sev- 
eral  years  on  the 
copy  desk  under 
the  regime  of  the 
late  Austin  P. 

Christy.  Shortly 
after  coming  to 
the  .American, 

Mr.  Gillis  was  given  charge  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  office  of  the  .American,  later  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Boston  office  as  assistant  and 
finally  city  editor. 

Win  Brook.s,  the  new  dty  editor,  like 
Mr.  Murphy,  received  his  newspaper 
training  on  the  .American,  serving  the 
reportorial  end,  also  rewrite  and  assistant 
city  editor. 


Win  Bsooks 


TO  BUILD  MODERN  PLANT 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald  has  taken 
a  building  permit  in  the  sum  of 
»183,99R  for  a  new  structure  to  be  erect- 
^  for  that  afternoon  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Plans  call  for  a  four-story 
epnerete  plant  and  office  building.  The 
»te  it  at  Pacific  avenue,  Murj^y  and 
Patterson  streets. 


ADOPTS  TABLOID  SIZE 

The  South  Coast  News  of  I.aguna 
Beach.  Cal.,  has  changed  to  tabloid  size 
printetl  on  book  paper.  The  South 
Coast  News  recently  merged  the  Ijiguna 
Beach  Life.  W.  T.  I-ambert'is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Left  to  right:  K.  L.  Hamman,  president  of  the  K.  L.  Hamman  Advertising 
Agency  of  Oakland,  Cal.;  Mac  Martin,  president  of  the  Mac  Martin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Minneapolis  and  Edwin  A.  Maehen  photographed  at  Four  A  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  this  week. 
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COPY  BOY  WINS  PRAISE 
COVERING  MURDER 

Tom  Steutel  of  Brooklyn  Eji(le  First 
on  Scene — ^With  Pbotofrepber 
— Now  Corerinc  Nicbt 
Assignments 


“Tom”  Steutel,  18  year  old  copy  boy 
in  the  news  room  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Ilagle,  received  an  extra  fat  pay  en¬ 
velope  this  week,  and  the  praise  of  the 
city  editor  and  the  reporters  for  his 
quick  action  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  in  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  scene  of  a  murder  to  beat  the 
newspaper  “stars”  of  tlw  city.  It  was 
his  first  piece  of  reporting. 

There  was  little  doing  in  the  dty 
room  of  the  Eagle  about  5  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  ..  The  staff  which  had 
worked  <5fi  the  Saturday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  of  4he  paper  had  all  gone  home 
and  the  shift  which  was  .to  get  out  the 
Eagle’s  Sunday  morning  paper  had  not 
yet  come  in.  A  telephone  rang. 

“Riley  at  headquarters  calling  ...  .  a 
murder  down  at  196  Fulton  Strwt.  Fm 
going  right  down  on  it,”  the  voice  said. 

But  “1%  Fulton  street,”  reasoned  the 
copy  boy  as  he  looked  in  vain  around 
the  office  for  a  reporter,  was  but  three 
blocks  away. 

Finding  none  of  the  staff  around, 
Steutel  grabbed  his  hat,  dashed  upstairs 
for  a  photographer,  and  the  two  trotted 
to  the  tenement  house  under  the  Ful¬ 
ton  Street  elevated.  In  an  attic  room 
.\ugustine  Dclapierre,  83-year-old  re¬ 
cluse,  Itad  hammered  to  death,  allegedly 
in  self-defense,  an  unidentified  man  of 
about  50. 

The  detectives  were  just  arriving  and 
it  was  fifteen  minutes  or  so  before  the 
first  newspaper  “regulars”  were  on  the 
scene. 

Pictures  were  taken  by  the  Eagle  s 
photographer.  The  aged  murderer  tried 
to  stab  himself  with  an  ice-pick  in  the 
copy-boy’s  presence.  The  story  was 
covered  from  A  to  Z.  Tom  then  hurried 
to  the  nearest  police  station  where  the 
man  was  taken  for  questioning.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  office  the  copy-boy,  met 
Wilbur  Rogers,  ‘star,”  and  told  him  all 
he  heard  and  saw  about  the  murder.  _ 

The  story  in  Sunday’s  Eagle,  written 
by  Rogers  from  Tom’s  account,  conuined 
many  exclusive  points. 

Tom  received  his  bonus  and,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Edwin  B.  W’ilson,  city 
editor,  is  covering  night  assignments  for 
the  Eagle  as  well  as  playing  his  role 
as  copy  boy  by  day.  He  has  been  run¬ 
ning  copy  for  the  Eagle  for  two  years. 


ANNOUNCES  NEWSPAPER  CONTEST 


Entry  List  in  Annual  U.  of  Illinois 
Competition  to  Close  Dec.  15 

Announcement  of  the  1928  national 
community  newspaper  contest  conducted 
annually  by  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  was  made  this 
week  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Murphy,  acting 
director.  Awards  will  be  made  to  supe¬ 
rior  dailies  and  weeklies  published  in 
communities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

V\’inning  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
will  be  named  about  Jan.  15.  Daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  cities  under  50,000 
population  may  compete.  Entries  should 
be  mailed  to  the  National  Community 
Newspaper  Contest,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  101  University  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill., 
before  Dec.  15,  1928.  Copies  of  three 
different  issues  should  be  submitted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Murphy. 


HVE  EDITORS  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Five  Oklahoma  editors  were  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  Nov.  6.  Three  who 
will  be  members  x>f  the  house  are  J.  C. 
Nance  of  the '  "Walters  Herald,  Fred 
Langley  of  the  Taloga  Times-Advocate 
and  J.  B.  Campbell  of  the  IVaukomis 
Hornet.  Two  who  will  enter  the  senate 
are  Jo  O.  Ferguson  of  the  Pawnee 
Courier-Dispatch  and  Harry  Jolly  of  the 
Carnegie  Herald. 


ARMIS’nCE  DAY  PROGRAM 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  on  Nov.  11, 
broadcast  a  two  and  one-half  hour  arm¬ 
istice  day  program  over  station  WOR., 
About  300  persons  participated  in  the* 
entertainment.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Eagle 
associate  editor,  conducted  the  narrative 
part.  Fifty  readers  of  the  Eagle,  win¬ 
ners  in  a  contest  for  the  largest  list  of 
war  songs,  were  among  the  broadcasters. 


USE  OF  ‘‘LOCAL  COLOR” 
IN  STORIES  UPHELD 


Edna  Ferber  and  Publishert  Win  Suit 
Brought  by  Wayne  Damron  for  Al¬ 
leged  Illegal  Use  of  His  Name 
in  “Show  Boat’’ 


The  right  of  authors  and  publishers 
to  use  the  names  of  actual  persons  for 
“local  color”  was  upheld  this  week  when 
Justice  Gavegan  of  New  York  Court 
granted  the  application  of  Edna  Ferber, 
author  of  “Show  Boat”  and  here  pub¬ 
lishers,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  complaint  in  a  suit  for  $25,000 
brought  against  them  by  Wayne  l>amron, 
of  Catlettshurg,  Ky.  Damron  claimed 
that  his  name  was  used  in  the  book 
without  his  permission,  for  purposes  of 
trade.  Such  use  is  forbidden  by  the  Civil 
Ri^ts  Law. 

The  name  “Little  Wayne  Damron” 
was  used  in  one  chapter  of  “Show  Boat” 
and  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  to  have 
referred  to  him  in  an  uncomplimentary 
manner. 

Justice  Gavegan  said  in  his  opinion 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Law  was  not  passed 
to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  or  the  publication  of  books  with¬ 
in  proper  limits,  and  the  use  of  “local 
color”  was  not  outlawed.  The  court  said 
further : 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  literary 
expediency  may  not  be  advanced  as  an 
excuse  for  violating  the  statute.  It  is 
well  established  that  every  incidental 
mention  of  some  person’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising  or  trade  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  jinder  consideration.  The  single 
appearance  of  plaintiff’s  name  in  this 
bfK)k  is  clearly  not  a  use  prohibited  by 
the  statute.  It  would  impose  uncalled 
for  burden  and  hazard  were  we  to  hold 
that  publishers  and  IxKjksellers  could  not 
lawfully  publish  or  deal  in  books  without 
the  prrxluction  of  genuine,  written  con¬ 
sent,  frf)m  every  one  mentioned  even 
once,  or  that  an  author  could  not  law¬ 
fully  mention  any  one  without  like  con¬ 
sent.” 


PATTERSON  QUITS  FLYING 


N  Y.  Daily  News  and  Liberty  Publisher 
Near  Death  on  Solo  Hop 

Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Liberty,  who,  as  reported  previously,  to<^ 
up  aviation  and 
was  learning  to 
fly,  has  given  it 
up  and  has  quit 
flying  for  gc^. 

He  will  tell  why 
in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  Liberty. 

But  Editor  & 

PuBUSHER  this 
time  has  a  beat 
on  that  enterpris¬ 
ing  weekly  and 
its  tabloid  sister. 

This  is  why 
Capt.  Patterson 
w  i  II  never  fly  Cazt.  J.  M.  Pattseson 
again. 

Out  at  Curtiss  field  instnictors  are 
careful.  Solo  flights  are  not  allowed  un¬ 
less  those  in  charge  are  absolutely  certain 
tliat  the  student  won’t  break  his  neck  and 
the  airplane  the  first  time  up.  Thus  Capt. 
Patterson  spent  many  hours  at  the  dual 
controls.  He  got  tired  of  seeing  the  head 
and  .shoulders  of  his  pilot-instructor  sit¬ 
ting  in  front  of  him  on  every  flight  and 
one  day  decided  he’d  try  it  out  alone,  per¬ 
mission  or  no.  The  instructor  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  went  to  a  football  game.  That 
gave  the  nervy  Captain  his  chance. 

Up  he  went,  solo.  On  the  very  take¬ 
off  he  nearly  crashed.  His  wing  dipped 
and  nearly  wrecked  machine  and  pilot. 
The  first  soloist  was  flat  on  his  first  turn. 
He  came  down  with  a  bump.  Observers 
say  be  barely  escaped  death. 

In  Liberty,  Captain  Patterson  will  say 
that  flying  is  a  young  man’s  business. 
He’s  through,  for  good  and  all.  He  will 
let  his  daughter,  Alicia,  have  all  the 
family’s  flying  honors. 

Capt.  Patterson  took  up  flying  in  the 
first  i^ace  because  he  had  asked  a  staff 
man  of  Liberty  to  learn  to  fly. 

“The  captain  must  go  wherever  he 
asks  the  private,”  was  the  stand  he  took. 
The  Liberty  writer  is  married  and  has 
three  children.  Capt.  Patterson  insisted 
that  he  would  fly  himself,  as  long  as  he 
had  asked  an  employe  to  take  flying  les¬ 
sons. 


JOINS  CONSTRUCTION  RRM 

T.  'W.  Towler,  account  executive  for 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  recently  joined  the  new 
business  department  of  the  United  States 
Engineers  and  Constructors,  Inc. 


ROBERT  BENDER  SAILS  FOR  ABROAD 


Sailing  on  the  S.  S.  Homeric  last  week  for  a  visit  to  European  bnreans  of  the 
United  Press  was  Robert  Bender,  vice-president  and  general  news  manager, 
with  Mrs.  Bender  and  their  daughter  Beverly.  While  Mr.  Bender  is  abroad 
he  will  arrange  for  the  return  to  this  country  of  A.  L.  Bradford,  former  Paris 
manager^  who  will  he  assigned  to  Washington.  Maurice  Hallgren  of  the 
'  Washington  staff  will  join  the  Berlin  bureau. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  DAILY 
IN  UBEL  SUIT 


Jury  Decides  Against  Former  City 
Officials  in  $111,660  Actions 
Against  Osddand  (Cal.) 
Tribune 


V 


Upholding  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  |  ^ 
expose  evidences  of  misconduct,  graft  or  j 
corruption,  particularly  when  found  in  J". 
connection  with  public  officials,  a  supe-  ! 
rior  court  jury  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Nov.  I,  ' 
unanimously  decided  against  Harry  C 
Smith  and  Ernest  J.  Engler,  deposed  city 
officials,  in  their  suits  for  $111,660  each 
against  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

The  jury  required  but  ten  minutes  in 
deciding  for  the  defendants  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  trial  which  lasted  elevm 
days.  Thirty-five  witnesses  presented 
testimony  even  mode  sensational  than 
that  published  in  the  Tribune  a  year  ago 
during  its  expose  of  plans  of  Jerry 
Poncia,  Nevada  gambler,  to  invade  ( )ak- 
land  by  opening  a  gaming  resort  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  Greater  Oakland 
Club  which  numbered  among  its  leaders 
a  group  of  minor  city  officials. 

Engler  and  Smith,  both  officers  of  the 
club,  were  relieved  from  their  duties  as 
city  sanitary  inspector  and  city  foo<I  in¬ 
spector,  respectively,  following  the 
expose. 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  discovery  by  a 
Tribune  reporter  of  a  shipping  tag, 
marked  with  the  name  of  J.  Poncia  and 
the  then  address  of  the  Greater  Oakland 
Qub,  on  a  roulette  wheel  which  was 
seized  in  a  raid  on  an  Oakland  gamlding 
resort  on  Oct.  24,  1%7.  Engler  and  j 

Smith,  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  re-  I 

spectively,  of  the  club,  immediately  pro¬ 
tested  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  the 
organization  and  published  advertise¬ 
ments  threatening  to  prosecute  anyone  , 

misusing  the  name  of  the  club.  ; 

On  the  following  day  the  Tribune  lo-  j 

cated  Poncia  in  an  Oakland  hotel  and,  i 

launching  a  thorough  inquiry  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  learned  from  Oliver  \\'« 
Thornton,  lo<^l  architect,  that  Poncia 
had  been  paying  the  bills  for  alterations  j 
at  the  new  club  quarters.  Commissioner  i 
of  Public  Health  and  Safety  C  C 
Young  and  (3iief  of  Police  Donald  .Mar¬ 
shall  seized  Thornton’s  books.  It  sub¬ 
sequently  develojKd  that  various  club 
leaders  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  while  the  work  was  in  progress  and 
had  given  directions  as  to  how  certain 
phases  of  it  should  be  done.  Marshall 
learned  from  L.  Troth,  one  of  the  game- 
keepers  nabbed  in  the  raid  which  started 
the  inquiry,  that  Poncia  had  been 
promised  protection. 

The  Tribune  published  its  expose  of 
the  situation  on  Oct.  31,  19^.  Smith  and 
Engler,  charging  that  inclusion  of  their 
itames  in  the  newspaper  stories  was 
libelous,  brought  their  action  against  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company.  Their  at¬ 
torney,  Leo  Friedman,  calM  Josepli  R. 
Knowland,  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  to 
stand  as  the  first  witness  in  an  attempt 
to  show  malice. 

_  Knowland  acknowledged  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  stories  appearing  in  the 
newspaper  and  also  for  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  time.  He  testified  to 
his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  published 
matter  and  that  he  considered  its  publi¬ 
cation  a  civic  duty  and  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  responsibility  to  the  public. 

Cornmissioner  Young’s  reasons  for  dis¬ 
charging  Smith  and  Engler  from  their 
city  posts  were  bared  and  although  the 
pair  denied  on  the  witness  stand,  as  a 
year  ago  in  newspaper  interviews,  that 
they  had  known  Poncia,  two  witnes.ses 
testified  to  having  introduced  the  Nevada 
gambler  to  Smith  and  Engler. 


PLANNING  FROLIC 

Plans  are  Wng  made  for  tfie  annual 
Ail-St3r  Frolic  of  the  New  York  Press-' 
Qub  to  be  held  at  the  (^ino  Theatr^ 
N0V..2S.  The  Hon.  James  J.  Walkec^ 
Mayor  of  New  York,  is  expected  to  ap* 
pear  as  usual  in  the  club’s  entertain- 
m^t.  Stars  from  Broadway  stage  hita 
will  also  be  on  the  program.  « 
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VESTRB  TRAGEDY  YEAR’S  BIG  NEWS 


THRILLER 


Unusual  Treatment  Accorded  Coverage  of  Disaster  at  Sea  by  Newspapers  and  Press  Associations — 
200  News  and  Cameramen  Met  Survivors  in  New  York  Harbor 


An  S.  O.  S.  streaking  through  grey 
skies  from  a  foundering  liner  240 
Biles  out  on  the  Atlantic  on  Monday  of 
this  week  electrified  press  services  and 
!  oewspapers  into  action  on  one  of  the 
I  most  amazing  and  sensational  maritime 


S.  S.  Koppe 


disaster  stories  of  recent  times.  The_  S. 
S.  Vestris  of  the  I-amport  &  Holt  Line, 
bound  for  Buenos  Aires,  wallowing  in 
the  trough  of  an  angry  sea  all  Sunday 
ight  and  Monday  morning  after  having 
ueen  sma.shed  hy  the  force  of  a  tearing 
hurricane,  sent  out  the  calj  that  kept 
front  pages  pulsing  with  stories  of  death, 
smasli^  life  boats,  speeding  rescue  ships 
heroism  and  weakness  for  four  days. 

With  the  suspense  of  the  rescue  work 
over  and  the  survivors  of  the  disaster 
headed  for  New  York  on  three  steamers, 
unusual  efforts  were  made  by  news¬ 
papers,  press  associations  and  picture 
services  to  meet  the  rescue  ships  at 
Quarantine  and  obtain  eye-witness 
stories. 

.At  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
200  reporters  and  photographers  went 
down  the  bay  in  tugs  and  cutters  or 
waited  at  the  piers  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company  and  the  United  States 
Lines  for  the  S.  S.  Berlin  and  the  S. 
S.  .American  Shipper,  the  first  two  to 
arrive  with  survivors.  The  majority  of 
the  newsi>aper  contingent  were  camera¬ 
men. 

There  were  about  170  newspaper  men 
on  two  cutters,  30  met  the  American 
Shipper  at  its  pier  and  15  met  the 
Berlin.  The  reporters  boarded  the  two 
ships  at  Quarantine  and  questioned  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  tragedy.  Most  of  the  people 
questioned  spoke  freely,  giving  similar 
versions  of  the  sinking. 

Two  newspaper  men  were  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  catastrophe  as  passengers 
aboard  the  ill-fated  Vestris.  They  were 
S.  S.  Koppe,  president  of  S.  S.  Koj^ 
4  Co.  special  representative  of  I.atin- 
American  newsapers  and  W.  W.  Davies, 
New  York  correspondent  for  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Davies  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the  American  Shipper,  but  Mr. 
Kopi)e  was  still  among  those  missing  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

Mr.  L'avies,  when  he  landed  made  no 
statement  for  the  press.  He  was  rushed 
to  his  home  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  suffering 
from  shock  and  exposure.  However,  he 
wrote  a  graphic  account  of  his  experience 
for  the  New  York  World  and  North 
.American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  story  from  a  newspaper  angle 
•as  that  Fred  Hanson,  Swedish  pantry- 
wan  of  the  Vestris,  went  about  on  deck 


By  JOHN  i 

as  lifeboats  were  being  lowered,  snapping 
photos  of  the  thrilling  last  moments  on 
the  ship.  Hanson  leaped  into  the  last 
lifeboat  with  his  camera  and  was  rescued 
with  others  in  the  boat  by  the  American 
Shipper. 

One  amazing  record  of  the  tragedy 
imprisoned  by  llanson's  film  showed  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  boarding  the  lifebelts. 
The  horror  stricken  expression  of  one 
man  was  clearly  shown  and  a  member 
of  the  crew  with  both  arms  broken  was 
shown  leaning  against  the  side  of  a  cabin 
waiting  for  someone  to  aid  him. 

Other  pictures  taken  by  Hanson  show¬ 
ed  various  views  of  the  Vestris  as  she 
listed  far  over  to  starboard  before  her 
final  plunge,  an  officer  making  the  rounds 
of  the  ship  to  see  that  all  passengers  were 
off  and  the  last  life  boat  being  launched 
just  before  Hanson  jumped  into  it. 

These  pictures  were  obtained  exclusive¬ 
ly  from  Hanson  by  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Photo  Service. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  com¬ 
municated  with  W.  W.  Davies,  aboard 
the  American  Shipper  asking  him  to 
locate  any  pictures  of  the  disaster  which 
might  be  on  board.  Davies,  who  had 
been  in  the  same  lifeboat  with  Hanson, 
induced  him  to  reserve  his  negatives  for 
P.  &  .A.  When  the  ship  reached  New 
York  Harbor  a  P.  &  A.  staff  man 
boarded  it  and  obtained  the  pictures 
which  were  rushed  to  the  organization’s 
headquarters. 

From  9:30  to  10:30  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  pictures  were  sent  out  by  tele¬ 
photo  to  newspapers.  Air  mail  was  also 
used,  and  prints  were  rushed  to  London- 
bound  liners. 

Although  P.  &  A.  would  not  state  the 
price  paid  Hanson  for  the  photos,  an 
official  of  the  picture  service  said  that 
Hanson’s  asking  price  had  been  volun¬ 
tarily  doubled. 

An  interesting  innovation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  on  Thursday  when  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  was  re¬ 
produced  on  page  three  with  credit  lines 
and  notices  complimenting  the  News  on 
its  picture  coverage  of  the  tragedy. 

The  front  page  of  the  News  was  given 
over  entirely  to  the  P.  &  .A.  picture  of 
the  Vestris’  deck  before  she  sank. 

At  the  Telegram  office  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed  that  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  made  without  asking  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  News.  The  oredit  lines  were 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  the  paper’s 
good  faith. 

The  first  intimation  press  services  had 
of  the  Vestris’  plight  was  when  radio 
stations  stopped  broadcasting  about  10 
o’clock  Monday  morning  to  clear  the  air 
for  the  S.  O.  S.  Wireless  messages  were 
soon  flashing  from  ships  at  sea  in  answer 
to  the  cry  for  help.  These  were  picked 
up  by  radio  stations  on  shore,  operated 
by  press  services,  newspapers  and  wire¬ 
less  companies  and  turned  into  copy  for 
the  first  flashes  telling  the  public  of  the 
doom  that  hovered  over  the  unfortunate 
group  on  the  slowly  sinking  ship. 

The  early  phases  of  the  story  were 
snatched  out  of  the  air  from  the  tense 
radio  conversations  of  the  shipa  and 
.shore  stations  involved  in  the  rescue. 
Reporters  stormed  the  offices  of  Lam¬ 
port  &  Holt  Company  in  New  York  but 
were  refused  information,  according  to 
the  City  News  Association.  Officials  of 
the  company  would  only  confirm  wireless 
messages  from  the  ships,  it  was  said. 

The  Radio  Marine  Corporation  of 
Brooklyn,  maintaining  a  large  wireless 
station  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  intercepted 
the  aerial  conversations  of  the  Berlin, 
American  Shipper,  Wyoming,  Vestris 
and  other  ships  and  government  and 
private  stations  and  relaved  the  news  to 
the  press  associations.  This  is  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  service  of  this  organization,  but  was 
done  merely  to  accommodate  the  press. 


\  ROCHE 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed  by 
the  company’s  Brooklyn  office. 

George  VV.  Turner,  city  editor  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  said  that  while  no  urt- 
usual  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
special  features  on  the  disaster  the  A.  P. 
bureas  in  Boston,  Richmond,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  were 
called  into  action  and  worked  steadily 
on  the  story.  The  Washington  Bureau 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
stages  when  the  government  dispatched 
the  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming  and  was  unde¬ 
cided  whether  to  send  the  dirigible  Los 
.Angeles  to  the  rescue  or  not. 

“With  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  ac¬ 
complished,’’  Mr.  Turner  said,  “we  had 
men  in  all  our  three  shifts  working  on 
the  story  as  it  developed  through  the 
night  until  the  rescue  ships  arrived  in 
New  York.  We  sent  four  men  to  meet 
the  ships,  and  we  had  a  man  stationed  at 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  offices  all  night. 
Our  London  bureau  also  helped,  check¬ 
ing  up  every  possible  angle  from  the 
main  office  of  the  steamship  company  in 
that  city.  In  addition  to  the  men  who 
met  the  ships  there  were  two  women  re¬ 
porters  on  the  job.’’ 

The  two  women  Mr.  Turner  men¬ 
tioned  were  Lorena  Hickok  and  Adelaide 
Kerr,  who  interviewed  victims,  getting 
eye-witness  stories. 

The  Associateil  press  sent  over  its 
wires  a  signed  story  by  Carlos  Quiros, 
Chancellor  of  the  Argentine  in  New 
A'ork,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Ves¬ 
tris.  Quiros  wirelessed  his  account  from 
a  rescue  ship.  The  Netv  York  Times 
also  carried  a  story  by  Quiros  with  a 
copyright  line  crediting  it  to  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Latin- American  department  of  the 
.A.  P.  played  a  large  part  in  coverage  of 
the  story,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ship 
was  bound  for  fiouth  America.  Walter  R. 
Douglass  and  Lamberto  Alvarez-Gayou 
of  that  bureau  met  the  .American  Ship- 
IKT  and  the  Berlin  at  Quarantine  and 
queried  Latin- American  victims  in  Span¬ 
ish.  T.  S.  Garett,  manager  ot  the  Latin- 
American  department  told  Editor  & 
PuBi.iSHEUt  that  some  information  was 
picked  up  from  cablegrjfms  dispatched 
i»y  survivors  to  their  families  or  friends 
in  South  America. 

John  L.  Cooley  and  W.  W.  Chaplin 
handled  the  bulk  of  the  rewrite  for  the 
association. 

Two  of  International  News  Servict’s 
leading  writers  were  sent  to  Quarantine 
to  meet  the  survivors.  James  L.  Kil- 
gallen  worked  on  the  American  Shipper 
and  David  P.  Sentner  covered  the  Ber¬ 
lin.  Both  men  went  down  the  bay  on 
tugs  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  two 
steamers  first  arrived  and  telephoned 
their  stories  to  I.  N.  S.  headquarters. 
These  stories  were  supplemented  by 
divisional  features  by  other  staff  men. 

William  S.  Neal  of  the  Washington 
staff  covered  the  story  from  Norfolk. 
He  was  sent  to  that  city  on  Monday 
night  when  it  appeared  likely  that  some 
survivors  would  he  taken  there. 

The  commander  of  the  steamship 
Berlin  wirelessed  International  one  of 
the  first  radio  accounts  of  the  re.scue  of 
some  of  the  Vestris’  survivors  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning. 

Theodore  B.  Goetz  and  Bernard  Mul- 
lady  of  the  New  York  staff  covered  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Company’s  offices 
throughout  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night 
for  radio  reports  on  the  disaster. 

Barry  Paris,  general  news  manager  of 
International  News  Service  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  that  organization  had 
carried  more  than  18,000  words  on  its 
main  trunk  wires  Wednesday  on  stories 
of  the  survivors. 

United  Press  Association  picked  up  the 
distress  call  of  the  Vestris  at  10  A.  M. 
on  Monday  at  its  radio  station  in  Garden 
City  L.  I.  and  flashed  the  news  direct 


to  U.  P.  headquarters  in  New  York. 
The  Garden  Gty  station  was  tuned  in 
on  the  Vestris’  wave  length  until  the 
last  signal  was  heard  from  the  ship.  It 
also  caught  the  messages  from  rescue 
ships.  Cither  radio  reports  came  to  the 


W.  W.  Davies 


association  from  the  Radio  Marine  Corp¬ 
oration,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ict  and  other  sources. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  went  to  Norfolk  by  automobile 
Monday  when  it  was  thought  survivors 
would  be  landed  there.  Morris  De  Haven 
Tracy,  editor  of  the  United  Press  night 
services  was  in  charge  of  the  staff  on 
the  story.  .As  the  search  for  the  missing 
lifeixiats  continued  Monday  night,  Tracy 
refu.sed  to  .send  out  news  of  wireless 
reports  from  some  of  the  rescue  ships 
that  there  was  no  hope  left,  believing 
that  some  survivors  would  be  picked  up. 

■Monday,  Monday  night  and  Tuesday 
United  Press  sent  out  chronological  logs, 
giving  details  of  each  new  development, 
late  Tuesday,  after  consistent  efforts  to 
obtain  an  eye-witness  story,  the  assixia- 
tion  induced  P.  Schuch,  chief  radio  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Berlin  to  interview  some  of 
the  Vestris’  passengers  and  obtain  per¬ 
sonal  accounts  of  the  disaster.  These 
were  sent  to  New  York  headquarters 
through  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  interview  was  copyrighted  and 
sent  out  over  U.  P.  wires  at  eight  o’clock 
Tuesday  night. 

W’hen  the  American  Shipper  and  the 
Berlin  arrived  at  Quarantine  Wednesday 
morning  they  were  met  by  Jerry  Quisen- 
berry,  Harry  Ferguson  and  H.  A.  Peters 
of  the  New  York  staff.  Rewrites  of 
their  telephone  reports  and  other  details 
were  handled  by  Louis  F.  Keenle. 

Consolidated  Press  Association,  which 
does  not  handle  spot  news,  treateil  the 
sinking  ami  rescue  in  feature  fashion. 
I^mucl  F.  Parton  interviewed  sur  vivors 
and  wrote  a  story  for  Consolidated's 
wire  service. 

Picture  coverage  was  handled  by  the 
official  photographer  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd  aboard  the  S.  .S.  Berlin. 
Official.s  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in¬ 
structed  the  photographer  to  take  pictures 
of  the  rescue  work  and  develop  them  for 
the  press  services.  The  liner  is  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  a  dark  room  and 
all  developing  apparatus. 

L’^pon  the  steamer’s  arrival  at  Quar¬ 
antine  a  horde  of  photographers  swarmed 
aboard  to  get  the  prepared  pictures  and 
to  take  photos  of  the  survivors.  Wire¬ 
less  messages  from  the  picture  services 
had  instigated  the  steamship  company’s 
action  in  taking  the  photos. 

•Associated  Press  picture  service  sent 
men  down  the  bay,  who  bought  exposed 
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but  undeveloped  film  from  passengers  on 
the  Berlin  in  addition  to  obtaining  the 
official  photos  and  taking  other  pictures 
of  victims  and  officers  of  the  rescue 
ship.  About  eight  pictures  were  obtained 
from  the  German  photographer. 

International  Newsreel  wirelessed  all 
ships  in  the  rescue  area  requesting  offi¬ 
cers  and  passengers  to  take  pictures  for 
the  organization  if  possible.  The  pictures 
were  obtained  as  the  Berlin  landed  and 
rushed  to  International  headquarters 
where  they  were  sent  out  to  distant 
points  by  telephoto. 

The  harrowing  experiences  of  the 
rescued  passengers  and  crew  was  graphi¬ 
cally  told  in  an  exclusive  story  by  Mr. 
Davies  which  the  New  K ork  _  W arid 
carried  Thursday  morning.  His  own 
thrilling  escape  from  the  numbing  em¬ 
braces  of  the  sea  was  portrayed  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Part  of  Mr.  Davies’  story  follows: 

“When  the  boat  finally  sank  I  was 
one  of  several  passengers  waiting  to  get 
aboard  one  of  the  two  final  boats  on 
the  port  side.  One  of  them  had  got 
away,  and  there  was  still  one  left.  While 
women  and  children  went  first  into  three 
of  these  boats,  one  of  them  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  men. 

Some  other  passengers  and  I  had  asked 
about  what  boats  were  available  for  us, 
and  the  Captain  replied  that  there  were 
two  boats  on  the  starboard  side.  We 
walked  aft,  but  as  the  starboard  rail  was 
awash,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
board  a  boat  there.  Moreover,  I  got 
a  fleeting  glimpse  through  the  sloping 
shaft  that  had  been  the  midships  deck, 
of  a  boat  being  smashed  up,  so  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  getting  aboard  on  that  side  did 
not  seem  very  encouraging. 

“We  then  went  hack  to  the  Captain 
and  said  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  room 
in  the  boat  that  was  still  hanging  on 
the  port  side.  He  said  all  right,  that 
he  would  arrange  for  us  to  get  aboard 
that. 

“It  was  while  we  were  planning  to 
do  this  that  the  Vestris  suddenly  tilted 
on  her  side  and  went  down.  I  found 
myself  clinging  to  the  rail,  and  the  rail, 
instead  of  being  perpendicular,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  horizontal.  My  feet  were  dang¬ 
ling  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  hold.  Be¬ 
low  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  seething  m^s 
of  water  rushing  up  through  the  mid¬ 
ships  deck  to  meet  me,  carrying  with 
it  deck  chairs  and  debris  of  all  kinds. 
When  the  water  had  reached  within  about 
ten  feet  of  me  I  dropped,  and  with  aliout 
a  dozen  others,  went  gurgling  into  this 
horrible  well.” 

Further  on  in  his  story  Mr.  Davies 
tells  of  his  last  sight  of  Mr.  Koppe,  with 
whom  he  had  occupied  a  cabin  on  the 
ill-fated  ship. 

“I  found  myself  able  to  swim  fairly 
well,  especially  with  the  suppf)rt  of  a 
lifebelt.  I  supported  myself  by  cling¬ 
ing  first  to  a  chair,  then  to  part  of  a 
hatch,  on  which  I  scrambled,  next  to 
a  piece  of  heavy  timber  which  offered 
gwxl  support.  In  this  boiling  and  seeth¬ 
ing  mass  of  water  and  wood  I  caught 
si^t  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Koppe,  who  was 
clinging  to  what  looked  like  a  small  raft, 
but  this  may  have  been  the  top  of  a 
hatch.  A  heavy  wave  came  along  and  I 
was  hiidled  off  the  board  to  which  I 
was  clinging  when  it  collided  with  a 
tightly  wedged  mass  of  heavy  wreckage. 
I  last  saw  Mr.  Koppe  floating  on  this 
heavy  covering  or  raft  as  the  current 
swirled  us  apart.  At  this  time  I  was 
able  to  look  around  me  and  I  saw  num¬ 
bers  of  people  swimming  in  the  water, 
but  most  of  the  boats  were  standing  off, 
apparently  feeling  that  they  had  their  full 
complement.” 

.^fter  hours  in  the  water  Mr.  Davies 
was  taken  aboard  one  of  the  lifeboats 
which  was  later  picked  up  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Shipper. 

In  New  York  the  story  was  treated 
as  the  most  smashing  of  any  in  recent 
years.  In  most  cases  it  was  given  more 
space  than  the  national  election.  It  shoved 
the  current  murder  sensation,  the  Roth- 
stein  slaying,  out  of  the  headlines  and 
in  many  cases  forced  it  from  the  front 
page. 

Page  after  page  of  pictures,  color 
stories  and  eye-witness  accounts  were 
rushed  off  the  presses.  An  example  of 
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the  story’s  importance  was  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  treatment  with 
pages  one  to  fourteen  of  its  Thursday 
editions  given  over  to  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  catastrophe  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  on  one  column  on  page  one.  The 
previous  evening  the  Eivning  Telegram 
had  devoted  six  pages  and  part  of  its 
editorial  page  to  news  and  pictures  of  the 
sinking  and  re.scue. 

Courtenay  Terrett,  who  wrote  the 
colorful  lead  story  for  the  Telegram 
described  the  difficulty  of  rewriting  the 
telephoned  accounts  of  men  at  the  piers 
and  at  Quarantine. 

“I  came  to  the  office  at  6:30  Wednes¬ 
day  morning”  he  said,  “and  as  accounts 
were  telephoned  in  1  listened  at  the 
phone  and  took  the  gist  of  the  stories. 
Then  I  turned  the  phones  over  to  rewrite 
men  who  took  the  running  account  and 
quotes.  Other  reporters  coming  in  from 
the  rescue  ships  and  piers  wrote  their 
stories  in  duplicate  from  which  I  picked 
up  various  angles  of  the  story  to  use 
in  the  lead.  Practically  the  entire  staff 
was  working  on  the  story.” 

Asa  Bordages,  rewrite  man  of  the 
Telegram  pieced  the  thrilling  tale  of 
search  and  rescue  together  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  story  from  press  associa¬ 
tion  flashes  coming  in  a  continual  stream. 
At  the  start  the  disaster  angle  of  the 
story  seemed  remote.  Nearby  ships 
would  take  off  the  passengers  and  crew. 
But  as  rescue  ships  reached  the  given 
position  of  the  Vestris  and  could  not  lo¬ 
cate  the  boats  which  had  been  launched, 
the  awful  possibilities  of  the  situation 
were  realized. 

The  all-night  search  of  the  rescue 
ships,  kept  radio  programs  pepi^red  with 
bulletins  supplied  to  the  radio  broad- 
ca.sting  companies  by  press  associations. 

The  arrival  of  the  survivors  in  New 
York  with  their  tales  of  unsea  worthy 
lifeboats  launched  innefficiently,  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  whose  fatal  indecision  was  blamed 
for  the  tragic  extent  of  the  disaster  and 
of  individual  struggles  in  the  raging  sea 
and  the  presence  of  sharks  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  raised  the  story  to  the  greatest  news 
sensation  of  the  year. 


BOSTON  VETERAN  HONORED 


NEW  JOURNAUSM  SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING  MAN  RETIRES 


HISTORIC  PRESS  TO  ILUNOIS 

The  Washington  handpress  on  which 
the  North  East  (Pa.)  5un  was  printed 
in  1868  has  been  obtained  by  the  College 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Illin- 


CANNON  SUCCEEDS  GOFF 


WOOD  WILL  SUCCEED 
BYERS  ON  N.  Y.  POST 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

'^HE  week’s  grim  tragedy  of  the  sea  elsewhere.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
became  the  personal  anxiety  and  grief  the  best  informed  men  in  the  world  in 
of  a  wide  circle  of  newspaper  and  ad-  international  advertising  and  trading.  For 
vertising  men  and  women  by  reason  of  many  of  his  newspapers  he  also  acted  as 
the  presence  on  the  Vestris  of  two  men  purchasing  agent,  buying  for  them  such 
well-known  and  beloved  in  journalism,  supplies  as  paper,  ink,  and  machinery. 
Syndey  S.  Koppe  who  at  this  writing  jj  ^^s  while  Mr.  Koppe  was  employed 
ai^ars  to  have  been  lost,  and  William  advertising  solicitor  for  New  York 

was  miracul^sly  say^.  Qlobe  that  he  and  A.  B.  Chivers,  now 
next  door  business  manager  of  New  York  Journal 

h-DiToR  &  Pi'BUSHEjj  m  the  Times  gfjjj  business  manager  of  the  Glo^, 
Building,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Davies  a  conceived  the  idta  that  there  was  a  wide 
familiar  acquantance.  I  had  the  pleasure  ^eld  of  service  in  rimresentation  here  of 
of  attending  a  gay  dinner-dance  in  Mr.  newspapers  of  foreign  countries.  The 

Koppe  s  office  on  election  night,  ar-  business  developed  rapidly  and  Mr.  .Koppe 

ranged  by  him  for  friends  as  a  bon  became  a  world  traveler, 
voyage.  His  ,South  American  tour,  un-  .  •  ,  tt  •  j 

less  he  has  been  picked  up  from  the  „  Koppe  was  born  in  the  United 
waters  by  some  salvage  ship  which  has  States  and  acquired  his  newspaper  tram- 
failed  to  notify  the  world  of  his  rescue,  the  W  est.  He  w^  at  one  ti^  a 

was  for  him  cut  short  by  death  in  ter-  memlier  of  the  staff  of  Cleveland  New. 

rifving  form.  His  friends  and  relatives  ^  years  of  age,  a  man  of  genial 

continued  to  hope  after  all  hope  seemed  disposition,  an  earnest  worker  and  ex- 
futile  traordmary  versatile  in  the  advertising 

Mr.  Davies  is- safe  at  his  home  and  He  was  unmarried  and  is  sur- 

on  Wednesday  wrote  an  eight-column  ex-  'ived  by  his  father  ^d  several  sisters, 
elusive  story  of  the  harrowing  adventure  rfs'ding  in  New  York, 
which  was  cabled  to  La  Nacion  of  When  Mr.  Davies  last  saw  Mr.  Koppe, 

Buenos  Aires  and  also  appeared  in  New  after  the  Vestris  had  foundered,  he  was 
York  World.  Mr.  Davies  was  the  floating  in  the  water,  clinging  to  a  bit 
American  correspondent  of  that  great  of  wreckage.  He  was  not  picked  up  by 
^uth  American  newspaper,  Mr.  Koppe  any  of  the  ships  which  searched  the  scene 
its  advertising  representative.  of  the  wreck  and  brought  survivors  to 

Mr.  Koppe  had  developed  in  New  port  or  reported  by  radio,  but  there  was 
York  in  recent  years,  a  flourishing  busi-  the  slim  possibility  that  he  might  have 
ness  in  international  advertising.  He  was  been  found  and  saved  by  one  of  the 
special  representative  for  an  impressive  three  salvage  ships  that  were  sent  out 
list  of  newspapers  in  Latin  America,  from  New  York  which,  not  equipped  with 
Europe,  South  Africa,  .Australia  and  radio,  could  not  report. 


General  News  Editor  of  Consolidated 
Press  Association  to  Become  City 
Editor  of  N.  Y.  Daily  When 
Byers  Succeeds  Renaud 


Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 
the  appointment  of  Rowland  Wood,  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  of  Consolidated  Press 
Association,  as  city  editor  of  the  Neva 
York  Evening  Post  to  succeed  Vincent 
Byers.  Mr.  Byers  will  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  Ralph  Renaud  leaves  the 


Bzktsam  G.  ZiLMU  Rowland  Wood 


E.  F.  Dunbar,  Globe  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Presented  With  Purse  of  Gold 

Edward  F.  Dunbar,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  reminded  of 
his  5(1  years  of  service  with  that  paper 
on  Nov.  13.  when  he  was  presented  a 
purse  of  gold  by  his  fellow  workers  and 
associates.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  William  O.  Taylor  in  behalf  of  the 
business  office  staff  as  a  token  of  esteem 
and  respect. 

Charles  M.  Wright  presented  Mr. 
Dunbar  a  framed  charcoal  sketch  by  Gene 
Mack,  Globe  cartoonist,  in  which  were 
humorously  pf)rt  rayed  various  episodes  in 
the  regime  of  Mr.  Dunbar  as  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  surprised 
when  his  associates  b/’oke  in  on  a  con¬ 
ference  ami  asked  why  he  had  neglected 
to  mention  his  golden  anniversary  on  the 
Globe. 

Mr.  Dunbar  entered  the  employ  of  the 
late  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  builder  of 
the  Globe,  when  that  paper  was  only  six 
years  old.  That  was  in  1878.  For  23 
years  he  has  been  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Dunbar  makes  his  home  on  Bay 
State  Road,  Back  Bay. 


DEVELOPS  NEW  STEREO 


The  formation  of  a  department  of 
journalism  at  Grinncll  college  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  hy  Pres.  J.  H.  T.  Main. 
Courses  had  previously  been  included  in 
the  English  department.  The  school  is 
headed  by  Prof  Wayne  Gard,  at  one 
time  correspr)ndent  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  India. 


James  Phister,  advertising  agent  for 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  for  many 
years,  retired  this  week  on  a  pension. 
He  is  succeeded  by  R.  F.  Irwin, 
assistant  advertising  agent.  Mr.  Phister 
plans  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  his 
country  home  in  Berlin,  Md. 


MINISTERS  PRAISE  DAIUES 


(jen.  John  Q.  Cannon,  the  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Des¬ 
eret  News,  has  returned  to  that  position 
after  an  absence  of  several  years.  He 
succeeds  Harold  Goff,  who  died  recently. 


Chicago  newspapers  received  the  co^ 
mendation  of  a  group  of  Methodirt 
ministers  for  devoting  more  space  to  reli¬ 
gious  subjects,  in  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  ministers  recently.  The 
a  meeting  of  the  ministers  last  wc<  k. 


I 


Post  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  succeeding  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor  who  has 
resigned  effective  Jan.  1.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Renaud’s  appointment  was 
carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mr.  Wood  will  start  work  with  the 
Post  soon  after  Dec.  1  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Newport  News, 
Va.,  in  1891  and  was  graduated  from 
Denison  University  in  1913.  He  started 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Huntington  (W.  V'^a.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  worked  for  five  years  as  reporter 
and  desk  man  on  the  Cleveland  News, 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Clezvland  Press. 
He  also  did  feature  writing. 

He  was  on  the  New  Y’ork  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  from  1918  to  1923  as 
day  city  editor  and  earl);  morning  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor.  He  joined  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  in  1923  where  he  served  as 
special  staff  writer  and  news  editor  un¬ 
til  1926  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  general  news  editor. 

Mr.  \Vood  will  be  succeeded  by  Ber¬ 
tram  G.  Zilmer,  for  two  and  one-half 
years  eastern  division  news  editor  of 
Consolidated  Press.  Mr.  Zilmer  will  in 
turn  be  succeeded  by  F.  H.  Richardson, 
of  the  local  staff  of  the  Nciv  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

•Mr.  Zilmer  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1920  and 
workeel  for  some  time  on  the  Milwaukee 
loumal.  He  came  to  New  Y'ork  in  1924 
and  joined  the  Evening  Post  where  he 
worked  as  reporter,  rewrite  man  and  desk 
man  for  two  years  before  joining  Con¬ 
solidated  Press, 


Wood  Machinery  Corporation  Produces 
Self-Operating  Machine 

Two  new  stereotyping  machines  were 
placed  on  the  market  this  week  by  the 
VVood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  entirely  new  in  construction  from 
former  casting  machines  of  this  firm. 

One,  the  company  stated,  reduces  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  insertion  and  re¬ 
moval  of  mats  and  removal  of  plates 
and  tails.  It  is  designed  to  cast  four 
plates  per  minute. 

The  second  machine  is  an  advanced 
form  of  the  Wood  Junior  Autoplate  and 
contains  a  self-acting  mechanism  which 
operates  the  pump,  mold  opening  and 
closing  mechanism  and  the  plate  eject¬ 
ing  clutch.  Its  normal  spe^  is  three 
plates  per  minute,  it  was  stated. 
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^notk  er  ^(Jkcrtisiti^Succcss 


From  the 

Stakmore 
Company,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  card- 
tables,  furniture,  etc. 


Met  paid  sale  (as  part  of  the  Sunday 
edition)  'now  over  750,000,  the  greatest 
class  market  of  any  medium.  Agate  line  rate  only 
$1.35.  Printed  in  rotogravure,  in  beautiful  black  and 
white  tones.  All  advertising  censored. 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine 

Send  me  full  information  of  the  advertising  successes  of  Stakmore,  Universal  Crepe 
Tissue  Mills,  Yard-Boy  Incinerator  and  others  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
and  the  relative  cost  of  using  national  magazines  and  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 


N.^ME 


ADDRESS 
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LOCAL,  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MEN 
ADDRESS  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  MEETING 


LEFT  HOSPITAL  COT  IN 
AMBULANCE  TO  VOTE 


Business  Managers  Told  What  Advertisers  Expect  from  Dailies 
at  French  Lick  Conference  This  Week — 

Fifty-six  in  Attendance 


(By  Teltgrapk  U  Eoiroa  &  PuaLiiBEt) 


TN  order  that  he  might  yote,  V. 

F.  Snyder,  former  editor  of  the 
Belle  Center  (O.)  Herald  Voice, 
was  removed  from  a  Colmnbiu 
Hospital  to  Belle  Center  in  an 
ambulance.  The  voting  booth  was 
in  the  fire  department  house.  The 
fire  apparatus  was  backed  out  and 
the  ambulance  run  in. 

Snyder  was  given  a  ballot  and 
voted  the  straight  Republican 
ticket. 


Post:  O.  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh  Press;  chell  Advertising  Agency,  which  writes 
J.  F".  Pollock,  Toledo  Netvs  Bee;  R.  H.  •‘'cripps- Howard  institutional  advertise- 
Quinn,  Washington  Daily  News.  ments,  also  attended. 


CITED  FOR  CONTEMPT 


Henry  H.  Lovell,  editor  of  the  monthly 


FRENCH  LICK,  Ind.,  Nov.  14.— Ad-  Chambers,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  W.  apparatus  was  Pacseu  out  and 

dresses  by  four  outside  speakers  con-  S.  Dayton,  San  Diego  Sun;  F.  T.  Dreher,  *”*  ambulance  run  in. 
sumed  the  first  day  of  a  two-day  confer-  Evansville  Press;  C.  F.  Fischer,  presi-  Snyder  was  given  a  ballot  and 

ence  of  Scripps-Howard  business  mana-  dent,  and  Chester  McTarntpa^Xi-tesiness  straight  Republican 

gers  held  here  Nov.  13  and  14.  Prominent  manager,  Columbus  Citieefi.  ticket, 

advertisers  in  both  national  and  local  J.  C.  Flagg,  Baltimore  Post;  R.  D. 

fields,  discussed  problems  of  mutual  in-  Henderson,  Port  Worth  Press;  Leon  ^  _  . 

terest  to  both  salesmen  and  purchasers  of  Herman,  Akron  Times-Press ;  J.  A.  MacNeish,  secretary  tO'Roy  W.  Howard; 

newspaper  advertising  space.  Keefe,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  W.  C.  Clen  Dubois,  secretary  to  Robert  P. 

Frederick  W.  Dickinson,  advertising  Maybosn,  Houston  Press.  Scripps;  J.  G.  Blake,  secretary  to  W.  G. 

and  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Hupp  John  Meilink,  Cleveland  Press;  F.  G.  Chandler ;  Maurice  Levy,  H.  L.  Smithton> 

Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  opened  the  Morrison,  Indianapolis  Times;  F.  R.  J-  W.  Damper, 

program  with  the  topic  "What  I,  A  Na-  Peters,  Evansville  Press  and  Terre  Haute  Philip  l.ennen  of  the  I>ennen  and  Mit- 

tional  Advertiser,  Want  In  A  News-  Post:  O.  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh  Press;  chell  Advertising  Agency,  which  writes 

paper,”  summing  up  his  views  with  a  J.  F.  Pollock,  Toledo  News  Bee;  R.  H.  .‘'cripps-Howard  institutional  advertise- 

brief  statement  that  he  wanted  newspapers  Uuinn,  Washington  Daily  News.  ments,  also  attended. 

that  carried  his  advertising  message  “to  F.  W.  Rostock,  Cincinnati  Post;  S.  S.  - 

mean  something.”  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  in  Schuyler,  New  York  Telegram;  W.  C.  CITED  FOR  CONTEMPT 

the  newspaper  business  before  he  joined  Tichenor,  Birtmnghctm  Post;  R.  B. 

the  Hupp  Motor  Company,  having  worked  W'aggoman,  New  Mexico  State  Tribune;  Henry  H.  Lovell,  editor  of  the  monthly 

along  merchandising  and  promotional  lines  S.  S.  Wallace,  Oklahoma  City  News;  Insurance  Forum  of  Omaha  was  ordered 

with  the  Shaffer  newspapers  in  Chicago,  J.  T.  Watters,  Youngstown  Telegram;  Tue.sday,  Nov.  13,  to  appear  before  the 

Louisville,  Denver  and  Indianapolis.  F.  G.  Westberg,  El  Paso  Post  and  Nebraska  supreme  court  Nov.  19  and 

Following  Mr.  Dickinson  on  the  pro-  Charles  Willenborg,  Covington  Kentucky  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  cited 
gram  was  Morris  A.  Black,  president  of  Post.  for  contempt  of  court, 

the  Lindner  Company,  women’s  specialty  Frank  Carroll,  assistant  Business  man-  The  complaint,  filed  by  the  Nebraska 
shop,  of  Cleveland,  who  discussed  the  ager,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Winslow  Abbey,  attorney  general,  is  based  on  an  editorial 
same  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  assistant  business  manager,  San  Francisco  in  his  magazine  claimed  to  be  "  contempt- 
lo^  advertiser.  He  felt  that  the  adver-  News;  Harry  Milholland,  president  and  uous  and  insolent.”  It  concerned  an  in- 
tising  managers  of  newspapers  should  advertising  manager,  Pittsburgh  Press.  siirance  controversy  still  pending  in  the 
have  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Present  also  were  the  following  mem-  supreme  court. 

the  merchandise  advertised  in  their  pa-  hers  of  the  National  Advertising  Depart-  - 

pers  so  that  stricter  censorship  could  be  ment.  W.  S.  Cady,  director ,  G.  J,  airpwdt  MAMim  cwd  irniv/VD 

Mercised  over  what  an  advertiser  said  Burns,  H.  P.  Omnable,  C  J.  Feldman,  AIRPORT  NAMED  FOR  EDITOR 

in  print.  J.  E.  Finneran,  G.  M.  Kohn,  .\.  G.  Nor-  I^lph  W.  Cram,  editor  of  the  Daven- 

He  pleaded  for  typographically  cleaner  ment,  J.  M.  Peterson,  G.  H.  Reichard  port  (la.)  Democrat  and  Leader,  was 
newspajiers  which  would  forbid  the  and  A.  S.  Waldo.  honored  in  his  home  city  Nov.  12  when 

“screaming”  type  of  advertising  which  Others  present  were  Col.  W.  M.  Day,  I>avenport’s  new  municipal  airport  was 
drowns  out  the  voice  of  smaller  and  manager  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Com-  named  for  him.  “Cram  Field,”  was  dedi- 
nwe  subdued  copy.  Mr.  Black  organ-  pany;  H.  E.  Neave,  Treasurer  Scripps-  cated  as  a  feature  of  an  Armistice  Day 
ized  the  Lindner  Company,  in  1913.  He  Howard  newspapers;  _  F.  S.  Ferguson,  celebration.  Mr.  Cram,  a  former  vice- 
was  president  of  the  B.  Black  Company,  president,  NLA  Service,  Inc.;  Aubrey  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic  As- 
from  189fl  to  1922,  and  became  president  Graves,  managing  editor,  Scripps-Howard  sociation,  has  been  termed  “the  flying 
of  the  Lindner  Company,  and  the  Black-  News;  Harrison  C.  MacDonald,  classified  editor,”  because  of  extensive  tours  made 
more  Company  at  Toledo,  in  1923.  manager.  New  York  Telegram;  N.  S.  by  plane. 


more  Company  at  Toledo,  in  1923.  manager.  New  York  Telegram;  N.  S.  by  plane. 

“How  the  Newspaper  Can  Assist  Me 

In  Making  My  Firm’s  Advertising  In-  “I  „  _ _ mim  — 

vestment  Produce  Greater  Returns”  was  N.  Y.  CXrrOBER  LINAGE  NEAR  1927  TOTAL 

the  subject  treated  by  Guy  C.  Smith  ad-  _ 

vertising  manager  Libbv,  McNeill  &  . 

Libby.  Chicago,  and  president  of  The  As-  A  DVERTISING  volume  in  New  York  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of 
sociation  of  National  .Advertisers.  City  newspapers  during  October  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  There 

Mr.  Smith  explained  his  company’s  totalled  17,016,046  lines  as  compared  with  were  five  Sundays  in  October,  1927,  and 
plan  of  selective  buying,  and  advised  that  17.208.422  lines  in  October,  1927,  a  loss  of  but  four  Sundays  this  year.  The  figures 
he  alwavs  wanted  to  know  the  exact  192,376  lines,  according  to  figures  just  follow: 


location  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation.  He 
always  fried  to  spend  his  money,  he  said, 
with  newsjMpers  which  best  covered 
specific  sections  of  a  city  or  community 


his  company’s  products.  Mr.  Smith 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  newspaper 
knowing  just  where  its  circulation  was 
and  presenting  to  the  advertiser  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  that  knowledge.  Before 
he  joined  IJbby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  as 
manager  of  advertising  and  research,  Mr. 
Smith  spent  three  years  in  the  commercial 
and  research  department  of  Swift  &  Co. 


Know  About  A  Newspaper  and  Its  - 

Market,”  was  presented  by  A.  J.  Engle-  *No  Sun< 

hart,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York.  11927  igv 

For  many  years  Mr.  Englehart  has  borne 

the  responsibility  of  newspaper  space 

buying  for  some  of  the  leading  national  ••• 

advertisers  of  the  country,  among  them  n"*id  xrib! 

Gfiodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and  Time*  . 

Eorhciris.  World  ...... 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was  (Tab!)! 

devoted  to  private  discussions  of  specific  Eve.  Graphic! 

Scripps-Howard  problems.  Eve.  ^urnal. 

Present  at  the  conference  beside  the  ■' 


, - Page* - , 

1928  1927 

Percentage  of 
Total  Space 

1928 

1927 

f 

Gain 

Lost 

1,344 

1,.394 

American  . 

6.4 

1.092,878 

1.297.324 

204.446 

1,872 

1,914 

Herald  Tribune. 

11.4 

1.942.040 

1,954,608 

12,568 

2..S08 

2,460 

Time*  . 

...  17.9 

3,048,866 

3,049,962 

1,096 

1.312 

1,.348 

World  . 

7.6 

1,291.352 

1,476,022 

184,670 

740 

876 

•Mirror  (Tab.)  .. 

1.2 

203.208 

.305,896 

102,688 

1.9.S2 

1,836 

New*  (Tab.)  ... 

6.3 

1,065.514 

1,005.200 

60.314 

1.016 

1.012 

*Eve.  Graphic  ... 

2.1 

351.458 

295.172 

56.286 

1,380 

1,228 

•Kve.  Toumal  ... 

8.7 

1.479.764 

1,390,696 

89,068 

844 

858 

•Eve.  Post  . 

3.2 

548,754 

503.062 

45.692 

1,002 

864 

•Eve.  World  .... 

6.5 

1,113.422 

997,186 

116,236 

1,294 

1,212 

•Sun  . 

10.1 

1,717,032 

1.621.794 

95,238 

636 

698 

•Telcpram  . 

3.5 

590.210 

591,532 

1,322 

1,284 

1,304 

Brooklyn  Eagle.. 

9.8 

1,660.824 

1,641.652 

19,172 

728 

776 

Brooklyn  Times. 

2.7 

462.470 

548,714 

86,244 

634 

558 

tStandard  Union 

2.6 

448.254 

*529.602 

81,348 

18,J38 

17,016,046 

17,208  422 

Net  lost 

*No  Sunday  edition. 

tSunday  publication  di*continued  September  2,  192R. 

21927  figure  includes  I08.S20  lines  of  Sunday  advertising. 


G.  Chandler,  general  business  manager;  Toul* 
R.  A.  Huber,  assistant  general  business  —  — - 

manager.  tSun'i 

Business  managers  present  were:  E.  tSundi 
D.  Baker,  Terre  Haute  Post;  M.  G.  of  Sunday 


1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

American  . 

..  1,092.878 

1,297,324 

1,364,934 

1,355,408 

1,279,726 

1,408,092 

1.093.872 

Herald  . 

1,066,654 

1,240,434 

Herald  Trib _ 

. .  1,942.040 

1,954,608 

1.914,324 

1,774.878 

1,397.140 

970,456 

952,746 

Time«  . 

..  3,048.866 

3.049,962 

3,003.466 

2,897.642 

2,563,230 

2,438,942 

2.504.096 

World  . 

..  1,291.352 

1,476.022 

1,749,904 

1,762.298 

1,559.278 

1,654.118 

1,826,518 

Mirror  (Tab.)... 

..  203  J08 

305.896 

389.722 

386,024 

3.34,100 

New*  (Tab.).... 

..  1,065.514 

1,005.200 

865.570 

731,638 

581.906 

495,346 

329,318 

Eve.  Graphic.... 

..  351,458 

295.172 

388,478 

240.230 

Eve.  Journal . . .  • 

..  1,479.764 

1,390,696 

1,501,444 

1,600.824 

l.Sy.514 

1,567,228 
798  620 

1,187,118 

Eve.  Po*t  . 

. .  548.754 

503,062 

518.328 

532.296 

459.916 

407.250 

346;740 

Eve.  World . 

. .  1,113,422 

997.186 

962,666 

967,504 

854,992 

870.004 
t . 

834,958 

753,302 

Sun  . 

..  1,717,032 

1,621,794 

1,600,234 

1,642.102 

1,382,6.30 

1,231.822 

961796 

Telegram  . 

. .  590.210 

591,532 

525,248 

659.554 

791.052 

758,064 

639.008 

B'kiyn  Eagle  ... 

..  1,660.824 

1,641.652 

1,752.638 

1.656.942 

1,473,250 

1.555.462 

1,502.974 

B’klyn  Time*  . . 

. .  462.470 

548.714 

363.648 

555.578 

44.3.420 

461.164 

326.040 

tStand.  Union.. 

. .  448,254 

tt529.602 

512,172 

624.990 

678.472 

782.918 

792,610 

Totals  . 

..17,016,046 

17,208,422 

17.682,776 

17,387,908 

15,315,626 

16,466,140 

15.870,962 

DAILY  CHANGES  TO 
NON-UNION  SHOP 


I 


Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Review  Dia- 
ckargea  Members  of  International 
Tsrpographical  Union  When  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Union  Cannot  Agree 


A  lockout  against  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review,  Nov.  10.  The 
plant,  operating  for  the  past  year  as  a 
union  shop  is  now  on  a  non-union  basis. 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  change 
the  fact  that  the  union  and  the  Review 
could  not  arrive  at  mutually  satisfactory 
terms  for  the  renewal  of  a  contract  be¬ 


tween  them  which  expired  Qpt.  3^  lie- 
gotiations  were  carried  on  for  ifforc  tha* 


gotiations  were  carried  on  for  litofe  tha* 
a  week,  when  the  paper  engaged  an  en¬ 
tire  new  crew  of  non-union  help  Nov.  10 
and  has  been  operated  by  it  since  that 
date. 

Mr.  Stiles  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  officials  of  the  typographical  union 
had  asked  to  open  the  matter  again,  but 
he  had  refused. 

“Representatives  of  the  union  visited 
my  office  and  asked  for  a  reconsideration 
of  my  decision,”  he  said.  “When  I  re¬ 
fused,  they  threatened  reprisals,  and  are 
at  the  present  time  inserting  advertise¬ 
ments  in  other  local  newspapers  charging 
that  the  Review  is  an  enemy  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.” 

Eighteen  linotype  operators  and  com¬ 
positors  were  affected  by  the  Review’s 
change  in  labor  policy.  They  were  told 
they  could  remain  at  work  if  they  would 
resign  from  the  union,  but  none  of  them 
would  resign. 


WASHINGTON  TO  GREET 
BRITISH  EDITORS 


Many  Function*  Planned  for  Group  of 
Fourteen  When  Tbey  Arrive  In 
Capital  From  Tour  of 
Country  Next  Week 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Purusrer) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  15 — The 
newspaper  feature  of  the  visit  here  of 
the  party  of  fourteen  distinguished  Brit¬ 
ish  journalists  next  week  will  be  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  visitors  at  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  famous  White  House 
press  conferences  on  Tuesday. 

In  their  effort  to  penetrate  the  inner 
mazes  of  the  Washington  journalistic 
labyrinth,  the  British  journalists  will 
also  sit  in  at  one  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kellogg’s  conferences. 

The  visitors,  headed  by  Ralph  D. 
Blumcnfeld,  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  will  arrive  here  Monday  from 
a  jaunt  which  has  carried  them  already 
from  New  V'ork  to  the  west  coast  and 
back  to  New  Orleans.  They  will  spend 
about  a  week  in  the  city  during  which 
time  numerous  social  and  business  events 
have  been  scheduled. 

Their  first  day  will  be  featured  by 
a  reception  at  the  National  Press  Qub, 
when  virtually  every  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  city  will  be  present.  Sir 
Esme  Howard,  British  Ambassador,  and 
I-ady  Howard,  and  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  staff,  will  be  invited,  as  will  the 
Canadian  and  Irish  Free  State  legations, 
and  Department  of  State  officials. 

This  reception  is  to  be  preceded  by  a 
smaller  luncheon  given  by  the  Overseas 
Writers,  local  group  of  men  who  served 
their  papers  abroad. 

Dinners  Iw  the  British  embassy,  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  trip  to  this  country 
as  it  sponsored  that  of  American  editors 
to  Great  Britain  last  year,  and  other 
festivities  will  also  be  features. 


APPOINTED  CITY  EDITOR 


*Te1eRrain  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  rhanyed  to  TeleRram  May  18,  1925. 
tSun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923;  name  chanced  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
tSunday  publication  discontinued  September  2,  1928.  ttl927  fiyure  includes  108,520  line* 
Sunday  advertisin*. 


Cedric  Worth,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  American  was  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Nnv  York  Morning 
Telegraph,  Nov.  12.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  Hart,  who  becomes  Sunday  editor. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


fciXTE  can’t  be  bought  and  be  can’t  be 
scared.” 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  life  of 
Josephus  IJanicls,  North  Carolina’s  most 
celebrated  editor,  by  a  prominent  journal¬ 
ist,  who  recently  set  down  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  newspaper  “image 
breakers”  in  Dixie. 

While  a  true  summary,  it  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  his  success  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Obsener  for 
a  third  of  a  century,  for  it  does  not 
take  into  account  his  tireless  industry, 
his  unflagging  enthusiasm,  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  nonconformity,  but  it  does  ex{^in 
why  he  achieved  a  position  of  power  and 
influence  long  before  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet. 

Loyal  to  his  home,  loyal  to  his  church, 
loyal  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  work, 
loyal  to  his  party,  as  Josephus  Daniels 
always  is,  he  is  nevertheless  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Emerson’s  famous  aphorism ; 

“Who  so  would  be  a  man,  must  be  a 
nonconformist.”  The  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  is  easily  explained.  He  has  been  too 
busy  Iteing  himself  to  bother  about  foolish 
consistency. 

The  front  door  to  his  office  always 
stands  open,  and  there  is  no  back  door. 

No  one  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  see  him 
on  an  equal  f(x>ting  with  the  richest  and 
the  mightiest.  He  is  the  despair  of  his 
enemies  because  they  can  find  nothing 
hidden  about  him.  There  are  no  secrets 
to  his  life  ^at  will  not  stand  the  light 
of  day. 

His  nonconformity  subjected  him  to  bit¬ 
ter  critidsm  and  much  ridicule  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Nearly 
every  other  week,  it  would  be  chronicled 
in  the  press  that  he  had  “ruined”  the 
navy.  First,  he  abolished  intoxicants 
from  naval  vessels,  and  later  he  estab¬ 
lished  schools  on  board  ships  for  enlisted 
men.  Then,  he  dared  to  treat  an  enlisted 
man  as  though  he  were  a  human  being. 

Always  he  was  Josephus  Daniels. 

He  started  being  a  newspaper  man  50 
years  ago  as  a  16-year-old  school  boy 
when  he  established  a  little  newspaper  that 
had  the  ambitious  name  of  The  Cornu¬ 
copia.  He  thought  it  would  be  much 
more  interesting  to  publish  a  paper  than 
it  would  be  to  star  on  the  baMball  team 
of  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.  Then, 
as  now  and  always  with  him,  to  think 
v/as  to  act,  and  he  embarked  upon  his 
newspaper  career  with  confidence.  He 
was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  managed 
to  get  to  a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  the  same  year,  and  has 
been  going  ever  since. 

'The  aspiring  youthful  journalist  had 
been  bom  into  a  rich  heritage  of  poverty, 
but  he  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  both  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  temperate  living  through  a  half  century 
of  strenuous  existence,  and  he  was  in¬ 
spired  by  high  ideals,  whidi  he  has  also 
maintain^  through  the  years. 

His  father,  a  shipbuilder,  had  died  a 
year  after  his  birth  at  Washington,  N,  C. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  Josephus  and  c  .  „  ^ 

his  two  brothers  were  taken  to  Wilson,  Edito«  i  Pususbe*  by  Seymour  Morem. 

N.  C.,  where  his  mother  became  post-  . 

mistress.  While  she  ran  the  postoffice  paper  and  was  t-  -o  --  * 

of  the  town  they  went  to  school  and  ex-  of  North  Carolina  to^study  law. 

plored  the  surrounding  country.  The  Rev.  i*' *  ’:  _  ...’J.  L..,.. .  I..  , _ _ ...  _ 

Sylvester  Hassell,  a  Primitive  Baptist  those  days  and  his  friends  thou^t  that  young  editor-lawyer  obtained  a  oontr^ling  He 

minister,  was  running  the  Wilson  Col-  cr  :rrr,  z:  he  hi.  ! II.^ ...  .  .  -  _  .  .  . 

legiate  Institute,  and  it  was  there  that  the  settle  down  into  bring  dignified. 


The  Alamance  member  asked  no  fur¬ 
ther  questions.  He  voted  for  Daniels, 
as  did  a  majority  of  the  others  and  in 
1887,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  was  clujsen 
for  the  job.  He  continued  for  six  years. 
It  didn’t  put  him  on  easy  street,  but  :t 
did  give  him  entry  into  public  affair*, 
and  It  helped  to  make  “the  ghost  walk” 
on  Saturday  night  in  his  newspaper  otfic- 
The  State  Chronicle  had  Iwd  sledding 
during  the  “heart-rending  nineties”  when 
money  was  scarce.  Young  Daniels  wa* 
active  in  the  Qeveland  campaign  of  1892 
and  got  an  appointment  in  the  following 
year  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Washington.  For  two 
years  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
politics  in  the  National  Capital,  but  he 
kept  up  his  journalistic  connections  in 
Raleigh.  In  1894  he  purchased  the  News 
and  Observer,  the  only  other  daily  piper 
published  in  Raleigh,  and  combined  it 
with  the  State  Chronicle.  He  resumed 
active  management  of  the  paper  in  1895. 
and  remained  in  Raleigh  until  he  left 
18  years  later  to  take  up  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  was  during  his  first  stay  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  Mr.  Daniels  got  acquainted 
with  a  young  Congressman  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  was  to  play  an  important 
part  in  national  affairs  for  the  next  third 
of  a  century.  He  was  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  They  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the 
important  political  questions  of  the  day. 
Daniels  was  strong  for  Bryan  in  1896, 
and  was  one  of  the  throng  thrilled  by 
his  famous  “Cross  of  Gold”  speech  in 
Chicago.  Bryan’s  nomination  placed  the 
young  editor  in  a  strong  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  politically,  and  he  was  named  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committeeman  from 
North  Carolina  in  which  position  he  re¬ 
mained  for  20  years. 

Keenly  interested  in  politics  as  he  has 
always  been,  he  has  been  no  less  interested 
in  schools  and  has  had  a  large  part  in  the 
educational  renaissance  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  was  a  man  named  Aycock, 
who  went  to  the  same  school  that  Mr. 
Daniels  did  and  who  became  Governor 
of  the  state  in  1900.  Governor  Aycixk 
led  an  educational  crusade  that  changed 
the  history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Daniels 
stood  loyally  behind  him,  and  today  he 
continues  to  hammer  away  for  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  every  boy 
and  girl. 

Many  political  battles  were  fought 
back  in  those  hectic  days  before  the 
Wilson  era,  and  Daniels  was  in  the 
midst  of  them  all.  One  railroad  sfx-nt 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  a  rival 
newspaper  in  an  effort  to  put  him  out  of 
business.  A  Federal  judge  tried  to  jiut 
the  ^itor  in  jail  because  he  dared  to 
criticize  a  court  decree  in  connection 
with  the  fight  to  enable  the  people  of  the 

\  state  to  maintain  control  of  the  railroads 

which  had  been  built  by  the  state  for 
the  promotion  of  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  young  editor  didn’t  apdogize 
and  he  didn’t  go  to  jail  though  he  did 
spend  a  night  at  a  Raleigh  hotel  under 
arrest. 

A  “country  editor”  and  proud  of  it, 
going  to^  the  University  the  lawyers  on  their  own  ground  in  he  sat  in  the  national  councils  of  the 

—  1 — I-./.  Editors  politics  and  in  the  forum.  Democratic  party  and  during  the  national 

didn’t  compare  with  lawyep  in  prestige  in  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1885  that  the  campaigns  serv^  in  various  positions. 

*  '  .  I  '  .  '.'—.L  — „I..  -I —  , — „  —  I_„,„  J — I - I1I..„  was  among  the  earliest  supporters 

as^sojn  as  he  got  his  law  liemse  he  would  interest  in  the  State  Chronicle,  ol  Raleigh,  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  his 

^  ^  ; - y  “'-"o  JIo.-r.^J.  By  so  which  he  managed  so  successfully  as  vigorous  fight  in  behalf  of  the  New 

Uriels  boys  completed  their  academic  doing,  _  they  felt  he  would  amount  to  soon  to  be  able  to  change  it  into  a  daily.  Jersey  governor  secured  the  active  sup- 
edmation.  soniething  despite  some  of  the  eccentric  He  had  no  illusions  then  as  to  the  road  port  of  a  large  part  of  the  North  Caro- 

Two  years  as  pro^ietor  of  the  little  things  he  had  done  as  editor  of  the  local  to  success.  He  knew  it  was  only  by  lina  delegation  at  Baltimore  in  1912.  Mr. 
schori  newsfnper  sufficed  to_  get  young  paper.  He  had  other  ideas  in  mind.  'The  hard  work  that  he  could  hope  to  succeed.  Daniels  was  chairman  of  the  publicity 
Jo^phus  a  job  as  local  editor  of  tl^  law  was  to  be  only  a  stepping  stone.  No  sooner  did  he  have  his  newspaper  department  of  the  Democratic  hea<i- 

wilson  Advance,  a  weekly,  and  within  When  he  came  to  Raleigh  to  t^e  the  law  going  than  he  was  out  for  the  j^  of  quarters  during  the  campaign  that  re- 

*  he  was  Ix^  editor  and  proprietor,  examination  before  ^  Supreme  Court,  state  printer.  He  campaigned  early  and  suited  in  Wilson’s  election. 

Nobody  has  yet  bem  able  to  explain  just  he  was  much  more  interested  in  getting  late  for  the  job.  It  was  awarded  by  the  Of  the  editor’s  record  for  eight  years 
how  the  19-year  old  young  man  got  to-  control  of  a  newspaper  than  he  was  in  legislature  and  so  he  got  acquainted  with  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  nation 
(^her  enough  money  and  credit  to  buy  getting  his  law  license.  The  law  license  members  of  the  legislature.  knows.  When  he  went  to  Washington, 

the  paper,  but  tay  it  he  did,  and  continued  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  It  would  “Ain’t  ye  a  little  young  for  the  job?”  it  became  fashionaUe  to  heap  ridicule 

prove  to  the  world  that  he  had  as  much  inquired  a  prospective  member  of  the  upon  the  “country  editor"  from  "Roily  ” 

WkIct  fields  were  railing  him,  and  one  sense  as  any  barrister  who  stood  before  legislature  from  Alamance  County.  He  was  indeed  a  country  editor,  but  He 

day  tlx  pe^e  of  Wilson  woke  up  to  a  jury  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  client  “You  look  a  little  young  yourself,”  the  had  had  national  contacts  for  a  score 

learn  that  the  editor  had  disposed  of  the  Then,  too,  it  would  enable  him  to  meet  young  editor  suggested.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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troit  Merchants  Record  Overwhelming 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office: 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  59  E.  42ND  St. 


The  HOME  newspaper 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE, 


The  News  Carries  781,411  Inches  Local  Display 
Weekday  Advertising  First  9  Months  This  Year 


142,202  More  Inches  Than  Both  Other  Papers  Combined 


T^ERE  is  evidence  of  the  result-getting  ability 

of  advertising  in  The  Detroit  News — for 

local  merchants  who  are  right  on  the  ground  and 

have  a  day-by-day  check  on  retail  sales  resulting 

from  newspaper  advertising  can  make  no  mistake 

about  which  medium  is  bringing 

them  the  lion’s  share  of  business.  l^CUaS 

That  The  Detroit  News  should  AdvPT 

be  a  powerful  factor  in  sales  figure* 

weekday  advei 

building  is  readily  understood  however,  Detr 

when  one  considers  the  underly-  ^8^  N 

ing  factors  that  make  for  adver-  inche*  of  local 
tising  effectiveness.  The  Detroit  Jnd*Su^d^y’ u 
News  reaches  4  out  of  every  5  90,485  inches  ( 

homes  in  Detroit  taking  any 


Leads  in  Sunday 
Advertisingy  Also 

The  figures  given  above  are  for 
weekday  advertising.  The  News  is, 
however,  Detroit’s  Sunday  medium, 
too!  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1928  The  News  carried  166,034 
inches  of  local  Sunday  advertising — 
a  lead  of  41,755  inches  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  medium  and  a  lead  of 
90,485  inches  over  the  third  Sunday 
paper. 


English  newspaper  and  has  been  for  55  years 
'  Detroit’s  home  newspaper.  National  manufac¬ 
turers  and  classified  advertisers  who  have  need 
for  Detroit  newspaper  space  mainly  adopt  the 
same  policies  as  Detroit  merchants,  concentrating 
—  in  or  showing  marked  prefer- 

\Unday  ence  for  The  News.  Advertisers 

Also  product  will  find 

above  are  for  '***  News  the  most  effec- 

The  New*  is,  tive  and  economical  method  for 

““‘"K 

arried  166,034  concentrating  their  entire  appeal 

y  advertmng  Detroit  News  and  finding 

es  over  the  sec-  .  .  •  «  i  ^  , 

and  a  lead  of  particularly  resultful  when 

le  third  Sunday  cost  per  unit  of  sale  is  taken  into 

_  consideration. 
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E.  M.  CARNEY  DESCRIBES  IDEA  BEHIND 
HEARST  INSTITUTIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

Big  Copy  Was  Forerunner  of  Future  Advertisements,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Promotion  Declares — Absence  of  Commercial 
Flavor  Held  Important  Asset  of  Series 


■piECLAKING  the  series  of  large-sized 
^  institutional  advertisements  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  should  be  just  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  future  promotion  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  dailies  operated  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Edward  M.  Qirney, 
supervisor  of  promotion,  and  editor  of 
Exchanges,  this  week  described  for 
Eonoa  &  Pubushes  the  idea  behind  the 
enterprise. 

“Our  eight  initial  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements  were  designed  with  the  idea  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  subsequent  in¬ 
stitutional  copy,  and  setting  up  a  ba<±- 
ground  for  the  promotion  of  the  28  in¬ 
dividual  Hearst  Newspapers,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“Each  one  of  the  big,  double  page 
advertisements  lends  itself  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  scries  of  smaller  advertisements, 
going  more  into  detail  on  each  of  the 
eight  major  subjects. 

“The  commanding  illustrations  on  the 
left-hand  pages,  with  carry-over  to  the 
right-hand  pages,  compel  attention.  No 
one  can  get  by  them  without  stopping; 
and  the  text  is  easily  and  conveniently 
read  through  simplicity  in  typography  and 
confinement  to  a  single  page. 

“All  promotional  advertising  should 
reflect  the  character  of  the  product  or 
die  institution  advertised,  therefore  all 
these  advertisements  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  are  dominating  and  powerful,  be¬ 
cause  the  Hearst  Newspapers  themselves 
are  dominant  and  powerful. 

“The  bold,  forceful  illustrations  are 
more  or  less  symbolic,  and  the  thoughts 
which  they  suggest  are  first  applied  to 
newspai^rs  in  general  and  thm  sped- 
fically  tied  to  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
particular. 

“In  the  matter  of  text,  we  have  avoided 
controversy  and  a  too  loud  blowing  of 
our  own  horn.  While  the  advertisements 
are  reserved  and  dignified,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  tried  to  make  them  drama¬ 
tically  interesting.  In  a  word,  we  have 
merely  stated  a  few  big,  impressive  facts 
about  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  we 
have  tried  to  state  them  in  i^ain,  simple, 
forceful  style,  so  that  they  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  and  with  kindly 
reaction.  We  have  tried  to  be  brief  ai^ 
convincing.  Where  we  might  have  said 
ten  or  twenty  things,  we  have  said  only 
two  or  three. 

“In  writing  the  text,  we  have  kept 
in  mind  what  Arthur  Brisbane  has  said 
in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  goc^ 
advertisement — What  you  don't  say  is 
sometimes  more  important  than  what  you 
do  say.  If  you  say  too  much,  the  ptMic 
doesn’t  listen.  If  you  say  just  enough 
and  make  the  public  think  five  times  as 
many  words  as  you  have  written,  then 
you  get  the  best  possible  advertisement." 

"We  have  left  all  details  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Hearst  Newspapers  so  that  in  their 
own  promotion  they  might  take  up  such 
subjects  as  linage  figures,  market  statis¬ 
tics,  circulation  data,  purchasing  power 
of  different  classes,  etc.,  for  I  feel  very 
definitely  that  such  statistical  matters  and 
customary  ‘selling  talk’  have  no  place  in 
Institutional  promotion  that  is  prepared 
for  general  public  consumption. 


“You  will  observe  the  absence  of  com¬ 
mercial  flavor  from  these  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  moment  you  commercialize  institu¬ 
tional  promotion  of  this  kind,  you  auto¬ 
matically  depreciate  its  value,  force,  and 
effectiveness.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  I  believe  that  the  avoidance  of  a 
direct  bid  for  business,  in  advertisements 
of  this  character,  constitutes  their  great¬ 
est  power  for  increasing  our  advertising 
linage  and  building  the  circulation  of  our 
newspapers.” 


HEARST  POLL  WAS  CLOSE 


Came  Within  211,000  of  Hoover’* 
Popular  Vote 

The  nation-wide  poll  conducted  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  on  the  recent  presi¬ 
dential  election,  indicating  a  plurality  of 
5,883,154  for  Herbert  Hoover,  came 
within  211,000  votes  of  the  actual  figure 
of  6,100,000  tabulated  on  Nov.  9.  The 
Hear.ct  poll  estimated  the  Hoover  ];flural- 
ity  in  North  Carolina,  normally  a  Demo¬ 
crat  state,  as  46,000.  The  count  on  Nov. 
9  was  near  50,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  tabulation  showed 
956,230  for  Hoover  with  338  precincts 
missing.  The  Hearst  poll  gave  the  presi¬ 
dent-elect  1,079,114  in  the  Quaker  State. 
The  poll  also  came  quite  near  the  mark 
in  New  Jersey. 


GREENHELD  RECORDER  SOLD 

John  W.  Haigis,  publisher  of  the 
GreenAeld  (Mass.)  Recorder,  this  week 
announced  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  a 
group  of  New  England  newspaper  men. 
Paul  Belknap,  associated  with  his  father 
William  W.  Belknap,  in  the  ownership 
of  his  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times  and 
erther  Vermont  newspapers,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher. 


ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


of  years  and  he  was  far  from  bein^  an 
unsophisticated  countryman.  The  ridicule 
reached  it.s  height  when  he  signed  an 
order  abolishing  “port”  and  "starboard” 
as  synonyms  for  “left”  and  “right.”  The 
idea  of  a  country  editor  putting  obsolete 
words  ouf  of  commission  in  the  navy  was 
described  as  ridiculous.  He  took  it  in 
good  nature  and  never  revealed  that  the 
order  was  prepared  by  the  general  naval 
board  of  which  Admiral  George  Dtwey 
was  chairman. 

Shortly  after  the  Raleigh  editor  was 
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sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
telephone  in  his  office  rang,  .\nswering 
it,  he  was  told  that  the  hero  of  Manila 
Bay  wished  to  come  over  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  new  Secretary. 

“You  can’t  come  over  to  see  me,”  re¬ 
plied  the  newly  installed  Secretary. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Admiral  Dewey. 

“No,  you  can’t  come  over;  I’m  coming 
to  see  you,”  explained  the  cabinet  officer. 

In  another  it  might  have  seemed  like 
affectation,  but  for  Secretary  Daniels  it 
was  the  natural  thing  to  do,  and  he  did 
it.  Thus  began  a  close  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Admiral 
that  lasted  until  the  latter’s  death. 

It  was  the  World  War  though  that 
put  the  Raleigh  editor  to  the  test.  He 
laid  aside  every  prejudice,  buried  every 
difference,  and  thought  only  of  the  place 
in  which  an  officer  could  serve  the  nation 
to  best  advantage.  A  personal  friend 
for  50  years  says  that  is  the  biggest  thing 
Mr.  r^niels  ever  did,  and  that  it  marks 
him  as  a  great  man.  Two  million  soldiers 
were  transported  across  the  seas  under 
naval  escort  without  the  loss  of  one. 

If  Mr.  Daniels  were  asked  to  whom  he 
owes  the  most  credit  for  his  success,  he 
would  without  hesitation  say  to  his  wife. 
It  was  just  forty  years  ago  that  he  and 
Miss  Addie  W.  Bagley,  daughter  of 
Major  W.  H.  Bagley,  were  married. 
They  have  walked  hand  in  hand  since 
their  wedding  day.  To  them  have  been 
born  four  sons,  all  of  them  now  grown, 
and  three  of  them,  Josephus,  Jr.,  Jonathan 
and  Frank,  are  now  associated  with 
their  father  in  publishing  and  editing  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  Another, 
Dr.  Worth  B.  Daniels,  is  a  physician  of 
Washington,  D.  C 

Though  a  fourth  part  of  his  mature 
years  has  been  spent  in  official  position 
in  Washin^on,  Mr.  Ehmiels  is  first  and 
last  an  editor.  He  quit  his  office  in 
Washington  one  afternoon  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  at  his  desk  in  Raleigh. 
He  began  where  he  left  off  eight  years 
before.  With  scissors  in  hand,  he  began 
going  through  a  pile  of  exchanges — and 
no  man  can  extract  more  interesting 
pieces  from  an  exchange  table  than  he — 


and  as  he  discarded  papers  they  were 
tossed  into  a  large  cotton  basket,  made 
of  hickory  wood,  that  a  farmer  friend 
had  brought  in.  His  work  is  his  recrea¬ 
tion  and  he  does  not  indulge  in  sp  rts. 

With  a  stub  pencil,  he  braan  scribbling 
editorials,  and  writing  syncucate  articles. 
Only  one  of  his  compositors  was  familiar 
with  his  handwriting,  but  presently  >utne 
of  the  others  got  acquainted  with  the 
script.  Swiftly,  he  writes  his  thoughts, 
bis  pencil  traveling  across  the  page  taster 
and  faster,  as  the  ideas  come. 

And  there  he  may  be  found  every  day 
that  he  isn’t  out  making  speeches  at  some 
celebration  or  on  the  chautauqua  circuit 
or  lyceum  platform.  If  it  is  a  camiiaign 
year,  he  is  apt  to  be  out  making  cam¬ 
paign  speeches. 

He  has  fotmd  time  to  write  books, 
too.  He  is  the  author  of  a  biography 
of  Ensign  Worth  Bagl^,  brother  of  Mrs. 
I>aniels,  who  lost  his  life  during  the  first 
naval  engagement  of  the  Spamsh- Amer¬ 
ican  war,  which  is  representative  of  the 
early  literary  efforts  of  Mr.  Daniels. 
I>ater  he  wrote  “The  Navy  and  the  Na¬ 
tion”  and  “Our  Navy  at  War”  which 
show  his  ability  as  a  writer  outside  the 
field  of  journalism.  More  personal  is 
his  “Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson."  At  odd 
times  now,  he  works  on  an  autobi¬ 
ography,  which  will,  when  published,  give 
much  “inside  history”  of  the  World  War. 

It  is  as  editor  ^ough  that  he  shines 
brightest.  He  is  a  realist,  and  there  is 
no  news  too  hot  for  his  newspaper  to 
handle.  He  stands  for  truth  and  honesty, 
and  is  no  respecter  of  party  when  it 
comes  to  integrity,  (iraft  and  scandal  in 
public  office  in  North  Carolina  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  largely  because  of  the 
certainty  of  exposure,  if  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  leams  about  it. 

(jovemors  come  and  go,  but  the  News 
and  Observer  goes  on.  Friendly  to  all 
of  them,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize, 
if  it  feels  a  policy  is  wrong  but  is  quick 
to  praise  if  it  believes  a  policy  to  be 
right.  Always,  it  prints  the  facts  about 
any  situation  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  and  that  without  regard  to 
any  policy  that  the  paper  may  advocate. 
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I  Priced  Right  1 


Right  from  the  beginning  the  price  of  Certified 
Dry  Mats  was  based  on  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital 
and  effort  invested  in  our  business. 

On  a 'comparative  basis,  quality  vs.  quality  and 
performance  vs.  performance,  we  would  have  been 
justified  in  setting  a  higher  price  for  Certifieds,  but 
our  policy  is  opposed  to  doing  business  on  the  basis 
of  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.”  .And  so  Certifieds  were 
priced  right  from  the  beginning — priced  where  we  'i 
believed  volume  of  business  would  materialize  and 
net  us  a  fair  profit. 


Subsequent  events  have  vindicated  the  Certified 
policy  and  the  Certified  price. 

VVe  respectfully  invite  you  to  leave  price  con¬ 
siderations  aside  for  a  moment  and  to  compare  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own 
conditions.  We  are  confident  that  you,  too,  will 
find  Certifieds  the  best  “buy”  you  can  make  for 
your  Stereotype  Department,  regardless  of  price. 

To  COMPARE  is  to  KNOW. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation  I 

340  Madiaoa  Avaaaa,  Now  York,  N*  T* 

11  for  wM  oMt  prioriag  with  DRY  MAT  faeilky— aaa  CBRTIFISDt 
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Painiwl  lor  Scrippt- Howard  Newapapcra 
by  JaiDca  Monigomery  Flagg 


A  CROOKED  GANG  in  a  middle-west  city  was 
making  a  desperate  fight  for  political  power. 
The  town  was  wide  open.  Pickings  were 
good.  Liquor,  vice,  gambling  and  fat  jobs  paid 
big  rake-offs  .  .  .  The  local  Scripps- Howard 
paper  was  aligned  with  a  citizen’s  ticket.  It 
collected  and  presented  evidence  that  regis¬ 
tration  books  had  been  changed.  It  proved 
that  fake  voters  were  everywhere.  It  induced 
the  Governor  to  call  a  special  Grand  Jury 
which  issued  seventy  warrants. 

Finally  the  election  was  held.  And  in  the 
home  ward  of  the  corrupt  administration,  the 
actual  vote  was  1,000  less  than  the  registrations! 

Most  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers  have 
fought,  or  are  fighting,  political  battles.  A  city 


cursed  with  a  corrupt  government  is  static. 
Libraries,  streets,  parks,  every  improvement 
must  await  the  pleasure  of  the  bosses.  And  so 
the  Scripps- Howard  papers  carry  the  fight  for 
civic  decency  to  headquarters  .  .  .  Win  or 
lose,  the  city  benefits. 

Each  Scripps-Howard  editor  strikes  or 
stays  his  hand  as  he  sees  fit.  No  class,  party, 
or  outside  pressure  determines  his  action. 
But  he  is  never  silent  on  questions  that  in¬ 
volve  his  city’s  welfare.  He  fights,  even  when 
he  is  certain  to  be  beaten,  always  on  the  side 
of  honest  public  service  .  .  .  Idealism  P  .  .  . 
yes,  and  a  sound,  successful  business  formula, 
as  every  advertiser  knows. 
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>1  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  William  S.  Cady,  director,  *50  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THIRTY  SPEAKERS  FOR 
ADVERTISING  COURSE 

AdTertiunf  Club  of  New  York’s  Educa- 
tioaal  Committee  Aimounces  Pro* 
^em  for  Lecture  Series  Which 
Started  Noe.  13 


OLE  HANSON  NOW  PUBLISHER 


Thirty  speakers  have  been  engaged  by 
the  educational  committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Qub  of  New  York  to  conduct 
the  seventh  annual  advertising  course  the 
club  has  sponsored.  The  course  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hugh  E.  Agiww, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  marketing. 
New  York  University.  It  started  Nov. 
13  and  will  continue  to  March  17.  Meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  Alexander  Hamilton 
Hall,  13  Astor  Place. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
club,  presided  at  the  opening  meeting. 
Francis  Sisson  spoke  on  “The  Business 
of  Advertising,”  while  Dr.  Agnew  added 
experiences  of  his  own. 

Next  Thursday  night  at  the  same 
hour,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Textile  Institute,  will  talk  on 
“How  Advertising  Fits  Into  Business.” 
Roy  Howard,  chairman  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  will  speak  on  “The  Pub¬ 
lisher  at^  Advertising,”  on  Nov.  22.  He 
will  be  preceded  by  two  days  by  R.  O. 
Postman,  president,  R.  O.  Eastman,  Inc., 
marketing  advisers,  who  will  tell  the 
students  how,  “Market  Investigation  and 
Commercial  Research”  fit  into  the  scheme 
of  advertising. 

John  Benson,  president,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  ^e 
lecturer  Nov.  27  on  “The  Advertising 
Agency.”  “Trends  in  Retailing”  by  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  former  director  of  the 
Retail  Research  Association,  is  on  the 
list  for  Dec,  4.  Paul  T.  Cornell,  presi¬ 
dent,  The  Paul  Cornell  Company,  will 
discuss  “The  Pyschology  of  Advertising” 
the  following  Thursday.  “Why  Peorfe 
Buy”  is  the  subject  chosen  by  R.  H. 
Grant,  vice-president,  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company,  for  his  address. 

Among  the  other  speakers  are:  Guy 
Gaylor  Clark,  art  director.  Street  4 
Finney,  Inc.,  on  “The  Art  Factor  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Heyworth  Campbell,  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  on  “How 
to  illustrate  Advertisements;”  Gilbert  P. 
Farrar,  typograi>hical  counsel,  N.  Y.  U., 
and  A.  J.  Powers,  president  of  his  own 
reproduction  firm,  on  “What  Engravings 
to  use  and  How  to  Buy  Them.” 

Copy  as  such  will  be  given  considerable 
prominence  by  Raymond  Rubicam,  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  on  “How  to  Write  an 
Advertisement,”  Hugo  Sonneschein.  Saks 
— Fifth  Avenue,  on  “Advertising  a  Retail 
Store”  and  Kenneth  Campbell,  director 
of  publicity,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  on  “Pre¬ 
paring  a  I.ocal  Advertising  Campaign.” 

S.  E.  Conybeare,  assistant  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  will  address 
the  assemblage  on  “Preparing  a  National 
Advertising  Campaign R.  D.  Kcim, 
vice-president,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son,  on 
“Co-ordinating  Sales  and  Advertising.” 
I.«onard  Dreyfuss,  United  Advertising 
Corp.,  on  “Outdoor  Advertising”  and  G. 
l^nn  Sumner,  he.-^d  of  the  agency  of  that 
name,  on  “Selling  Without  Salesmen." 

“The  Evening  Newspaper”  will  be  the 
subject  by  E.  S.  Friendly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Sun.  “Morning  News¬ 
papers  and  their  Merchandising  Service” 
will  be  discussed  by  D.  F.  McMahon, 
local  advertising  manager,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  “Farm  Papers”  will  be  taken  up 
by  William  J.  Johnson,  editor.  Farm  Life. 
TTien  comes  the  publisher  of  nature  fake 
stories.  D.  T.  Haggerty,  on  “The  Rural 
Press.”  “Radio  Advertising”  will  receive 
the  attention  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  vice- 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc. 

F.  J.  Ross,  president,  F.  J.  Ross  Com¬ 
pany,  will  speak  on  "Cooperative  Adver¬ 
tising.”  To  John  G.  Jones,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  is 
given  the  honor  of  the  closing  lecture. 

TRI-STATE  GROUP  MEETING 

Members  of  the  Tri-State  Editorial 
Association  arc  holding  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  this  week-end.  Nov.  16-17,  Hotel 
Martin,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


Former  Seattle  Mayor  Bay*  El  Heraldo 
de  San  Clemente 

Ole  Hanson,  who  received  prominence 
during  the  I.  W.  W.  uprising  in  Seattle 
during  the  World  war,  when  he  was 
mayor  there,  has 
entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  * 

Hanson,  who 
entered  real  es- 
tatc  and  who 
three  years  ago 
founded  the  new 
:ommunity  of  San 
Clemente,  has 
bought  the  El 
Heraldo  de  San 
Clemente,  a  week¬ 
ly  with  its  own 
plant,  and  here¬ 
after  will  be  the 
publisher  of  the 
paper. 

George  Scherck,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Sports-InteHigeiuer, 
has  been  appointed  editor  and  business 
manager. 

The  weekly  was  established  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1926.  by  D.  B.  McDonald,  who  em¬ 
ployed  J.  Harmon  Caskey  as'  editor. 
The  paper  was  sold  a  year  later  to  F. 
W.  Mitchell  and  Tod  Bates.  Caskey 
bought  out  Mitchell’s  interest  two 
months  later. 

Hanson  becomes  sole  owner  of  the 
paper,  retaining  Caskey  as  associate 
editor. 


DAILY  BOUGHT  SPACE 
TO  CORRECT  ERROR 


PAYNE  IN  PENSACOLA 


Miami  Daily  Naws,  Evaaing  Papar, 
Uaad  Columns  of  Morning  HaraU  to 
Maka  Corraction  6  Honrs  Bafora 
Its  Naxt  Edition 


1 

The  Daily  News,  only  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Miami,  Fla.,  recently  purchased 
advertising  space  in  the  Herald,  Miami’s 
morning  newspaper,  in  order  to  correct 
“some  six  hours  before  its  next  edition 
is  issued”  a  story  on  which  the  News  had 
carried  an  eight  column  streamer  in  its 
last  edition  of  the  previous  day.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  on  record 
that  a  newspaper  has  taken  such  action 
to  protect  its  reputation  for  integrity  and 
truthfulness. 
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The  streamered  story  involved  a  local 

Olk  Hansok 


URGE  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL  FOR  W.  VA. 


Stata’s  Editors  Pledge  Support  to  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Conference  Nov.  B-IB— 

H.  S.  Wbetsell  Head* 
Organiution 


election  result,  and  in  the  action  taken 
by  Morton  M.  Milford,  editor  of  the 
News,  observers  saw  a  reflection  of  two 
editorial  contests  waged  by  the  news¬ 
paper  recently. 

One  involved  Dr.  Richard  N.  Merrill, 
pastor  of  Miami’s  First  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  The  other  involved  direct¬ 
ly,  A1  Capone,  Chicago  racketeer,  and 
indirectly.  Mayor  J.  Newton  Lummus, 
Jr.,  of  Miami  Bea^.  The  story  which 
the  News  corrected  in  the  advertising 
also  involved  Mayor  Lummus. 

Mayor  Lummus  was  a  candidate  for 
county  tax  assessor  and  the  results  in¬ 
dicate  he  was  being  closely  pressed  by 
Hugh  Williams,  his  Republican  opponent, 
in  its  final  edition  of  Nov.  8,  the  News 
carried  a  banner  reading  “Lummus’  Lead 
Shrinks  to  13.”  A  tabulation  printed  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  news  stot>  showe 
his  lead  to  be  1,253,  but  a  mistake  ha<f 
been  made  in  adding  the  precinct  totals, 
so  that  the  totals  columns  sui^>orted  the 
story. 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTS  PRORT 


A  strong  plea  for  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  suitable  building  to  house 
it  at  the  State  University  was  made  by 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  held  their  seventh  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Newspaper  Council  at  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  Nov.  8-9-10.  A  resolution  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  unit  of 
instruction  in  journalism  and  suitable 
housing  for  it  was  adopted  as  the  con¬ 
ference  closed  Saturday  noon. 

The  Council  members,  through  Harry 
L.  Snyder,  veteran  editor  of  the  Shep- 
herdstown  Register,  pledged  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  University  to  Dr.  John  R. 
Turner,  president,  at  the  annual  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Qub  dinner  Thursday. 

While  journalism  has  been  taught  for 
seven  years  at  the  State  University  it 
was  only  last  year  made  a  department  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  There 
are  now  approximately  100  journalism 
students. 

Dr.  John  L.  Brumm,  director  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Tom  W.  Gerber,  of  the  United 
Press,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Turner  were 
the  principal  speakers  before  the  Press 
Qub.  Phil  Conley,  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia  Review,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

A  plea  for  improvement  of  journalism 
without  recourse  to  state  licensing  or 
other  governmental  regulation  was  made 
at  the  Friday  afternoon  session  by  Prof. 
Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  director  of  the 
.school  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  spoke  on  “Steps  Toward 
Licensing  Newspaper  Practitioners.” 

Arthur  S.  I>rapeT,  associate  editor  of 
the  Nc7t  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
were  the  principal  speakers  at  a  banquet 
given  by  H.  C.  Greer,  owner  of  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  Post,  at  the  Hotel  Morgan, 
Friday  night.  H.  C.  Ogden,  Wheeling 
newspaper  owner,  was  toastmaster. 

H.  S.  Whetsell,  editor  of  the  Preston 
County  Journal,  of  Kingwood,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council.  Qarencc  H. 
Frey,  of  Logan,  vice-president,  and  S. 
S.  Buzrerd.  Berkeley  Springs,  was  re¬ 
el erted  secretary. 


Every  week  adds 
new  papers  to  the 
NEA  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  list.  Write  or 
wire  for  proofs  and 
rates. 


NEA  Service,  Inc*, 

1200  W.  3rd  Sc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Formor  Businass  Manager  of  Houston 
Press  Join*  Joomal  Nears 

John  H.  Payne,  who  resigned  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  this  year  from  the  post  of  txisi- 
ness  manager  of  the  Houston  Press,  re- 
cendy  became 
business  manager 
of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  Journal 
News,  owned  by 
John  H.  Perry. 

Mr.  P  a  y  n  e’s 
first  newspaper 
work  was  as  a 
delivery  boy  for 
the  Okl^oma 
City  Oklahoman 
in  1902.  He  was 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  student 
publica  t  i  o  n  in 
the  University  of 
Michigan,  while 
studying  law  there.  Upon  being  gradu¬ 
ated,  Mr.  Payne  join^  the  Crawford 
Publishing  Company  of  Chicago  as  an 
advertising  solicitor.  After  two  and  a 
half  years  he  was  sent  to  New  York  as 
eastern  manager. 

In  1915  Mr.  Payne  went  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  u  an  advertising  salesman, 
later  becoming  assistant  advertising 
manager  and  then  national  advertising 
manager.  He  became  business  manager 
of  the  Houston  Press  in  November,  1919, 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  obtaining 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  for  Houston  in  15^5. 


JoHx  H.  Payxs 


HELPS  AUTO  DEALERS 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  re¬ 
cently  printed  a  series  of  advertisements 
designed  as  aids  to  automobile  mer¬ 
chandisers.  These  were  published  in 
booklet  form. 


Nine  Months  Figures  Show  Increase 
Over  Same  Period  in  1927 

International  Paper  and  Power  Co. 
and  subsidiaries,  this  week,  reported  for 
the  nine  months  ended  September  30  net 
profit  of  $4,237,878  after  depreciation, 
interest  and  f^eral  taxes,  equivalent 
after  dividend  requirements  on  Canadian 
Hydro-Electric  Corp.,  Ltd.,  preferred 
stock  to  $4.01  a  share  on  the  7  per  cent 
preferred  stock  outstanding  during  the 
period.  This  compares  with  ^,7%,419, 
or  $1.39  a  share,  on  the  common  shares 
outstanding  last  year. 

Net  profit  for  Septeidber  quarter  was 
$1,164,869  after  above  charges,  equal  to 
$1.01  a  share  of  7  per  cent  stock,  com¬ 
paring  with  $1,383,165,  or  42  cents  a 
share,  on  common  stock  outstanding  at 
end  of  third  quarter  of  1927. 

UKES  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

Two  New  England  newspapers  have 
just  concluded  successful  cooking  schools 
— the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Times. 


2:byJ^e^m^any 

JgolhirBtdPMishtr. 

_(r™.  J.  I.  WOODRING 
Sterling  (Col.)  Advocate: 

“We  have  found  both  your 
campaign*  excellent  **‘''***' 
ment*.  You  came  up  to  our 
expectation*  in  every  way  and 
vour  system  i*  surely  O.K.  we 
can  and  do  recommend  I  he 
Charles  Partlowe  Company  un- 
qualifiedlv. 
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^artlotot  Companp 

“Omh  CircnU«fa«  CaK^pais—" 
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Quanlilv  of  nfustraHons 
^  Ihwerjut  Space  Selling  Ideas 

Not  only  BIGGER  but  BETTER  in  every  way. 

Better  art  work — better  layouts — better  typography 
— better  mats — better  copy — better  merchandising 
ideas.  A  more  comprehensive  service  in  every  way, 
the  January  STAR  ADCRAbT  SERVICE  will  come 
as  a  distinct  improvement  in  service  production. 

If  you  are  keen  to  achieve  local  advertising  lineage 
leadership  in  your  field,  subscribe  at  once  for  the 
Bigger  and  Better  STAR  ADCRAFT.  SERVICE.  It 
will  act  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  lineageH:reating 
allies  you  could  employ. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  exclusive  rights  in  your  town. 

**  A^Lineage-Creating  Local  Advertising  Service  for  Daily  Newspapers  ** 


XiS  WEST  S»“STREET 


NEW  YORK 


TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 


STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE 

225  WmI  39tli  StTMt, 

N«w  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  rates  and  full  particulars  for  the  Excluuoe  Rights  in  our 
territory  to  the  Digger  and  Better  STAR  ADCRAFT  SEIRVIC^ 


Name  of  Paper . TovOn. 


SIGNED . Title. 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  AD  BUREAU  ANNOUNCES  NEW 
NEWSPAPER  SURVEY  BY  COUNTIES 

Study  Prove*  Existence  of  Newspaper  Means  Existence  of  a 
Msurket— Publication  Is  Basic  Factor  in  Interpreting 
Values — Has  11.4  Times  Buying  Power 


An  average  newapayer  county  has  11.4 
times  as  much  buying  power  as  the 
non-newspaper  county,  according  to  a 
survey  of  the  newspaper  field  by  counties, 
the  results  of  which  were  made  public 
this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  In  announcing  the  survey 
William  A.  Thomson,  managing  director, 
declared  that  the  hiidings  have  already 
been  used  with  effect  in  conferences  with 
several  large  newspaper  advertisers. 

The  Bureau  has  defined  its  most  recent 
study  as  “The  Market  Possibilities  ot 
those  Counties  in  which  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Are  Published.”  It  endeavors  to 
prove  that  a  ba»ic  index  to  a  market  is 
whether  or  not  that  market  supports  a 
daily  newspaper. 

TTie  survey  continues: 

The  existence  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
a  market  signifies  five  things: 

First,  concentrated  population  to  buy 
newspapers  and  to  trade  at  the  local 
stores. 

Second,  an  audience  rwptive  to  adver¬ 
tising.  In  this  cofuiection  it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  a  family  reached  daily  by 
a  newspaper  with  its  advertising  appeal 
is  more  receptive  to  advertising  than  is 
an  isolated  family  doing  little  and  infre¬ 
quent  news  readi^. 

Third,  dominating  local  stores — storw 
important  enough  to  advertise  daily  in 
a  newspaper  so  that  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  enables  the  newspaper  to  live. 
The  existence  of  these  stores  and  the 
daily  newspapers  might  be  said  to  be  in¬ 
ter-dependent.  The  stores  exist  because 
they  have  a  daily  newspaper  with  which 
to  appeal  frequently  to  their  buying  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  newspaper  exists  because  it 
has  advertisers  to  insure  it  a  volume  of 
business. 

Fourth,  stores  receptive  to  advertised 
products.  The  existence  of  the  news¬ 
paper  indicates  a  market  in  which  dis¬ 
tributors  are  educated  to  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  newspapers  are  constantly 
engaged  in  selling  the  local  outlets  on 
the  value  of  advertised  merchandise,  on 
the  profit  that  may  be  obtained  from 
handling  and  pushing  advertised  brands, 
and  specifically  selling  the  fact  tlut  re¬ 
peat  ttmn-over  is  more  conducive  to  profit 
than  any  ^her  factor.  Merchan^sing 
omlets  which  exist  in  non-newspaper 
cities  lade  the  advantage  of  this  added 
education. 

It  is  clear  that  the  volume  of  business 
in  some  lines,  such  as  department  stores, 
is  done  by  those  stores  which  are  news- 
pap^  advertisers  themselves.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  in  other  dassifications,  such 
as  the  ^ocery  field,  while  an  individual 
store  might  not  be  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  it  is  keenly  interested  in  newspaper 
advertised  products.  Such  stores  owe 
their  volume  of  business  to  concentrated 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

Ths  Parsonnel  Bursau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  adverting 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
wltii  experienced,  energetic  men 
— 4t  saves  you  time  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  retjuirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
wrist  John  Q.  Barhart,  DlnBctor, 
Personnd  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  CU,  836  Exchange  Ave, 
Qileago,  DL 

I  I]  NO  CHARGE  TO 
I  I  .  EMPLOYERS 

3  t^wa^ - -r- 


population  and  the  superior  buying  power 
of  that  population. 

Fifth,  although  the  government  sup- 
[dies  us  with  no  actual  figures  on  the 
split-up  of  county  population  into  urban 
and  rural  classes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  urban  potation  of  the 
United  States  is  located  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  daily  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Most  advertisers  place  their  chief 
reliance  on  the  urban  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  their  market.  The 
urban  worker  enjoys  a  higher  income 
than  the  farmer  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
study  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Research.  The  dty  dweller  is 
obliged  to  buy  practically  everything  that 
he  requires.  The  farmer  gets  a  large 
portion  of  his  food  supply  from  the  farm. 
The  earnings  of  the  city  man  are  con¬ 
stant;  he  is  paid  every  week,  or  at  least 
once  a  month.  His  buying  power  is 
continuous.  Sometimes  the  farmer  must 
wait  to  consider  his  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  his  crop  receipts  are 
in  and  his  expenses  are  deducted. 

The  manufacturer  with  a  product  to 
market  can  roughly  make  two  cUvisions 
of  the  nation’s  markets, — the  first  divi¬ 
sion,  markets  in  which  daily  newspapers 
are  published;  and  second,  markets  in 
which  no  daily  newspapers  are  published. 

According  to  the  Bureau’s  check  on 
circulation,  85  per  cent  of  the  average 
newspaper  circulation  is  located  either 
in  its  own  county  or  in  other  nearby 
counties  where  dailies  are  issued. 

The  picture  the  study  discloses  of 
non-newspaper  counties  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  counties  is  thus  summarized. 

“There  are  in  the  United  States,  3,071 
counties  with  a  total  population  of  113,- 
978,569.  The  1,^1  daily  I^glish  lan¬ 
guage  n^spaiwrs  in  the  Unit^  States 
are  published  in  1,022  of  these  counties 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Or  to 
show  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  2,049 
counties,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  have  not  a  single  mar¬ 
ket  of  sufficient  economic  importance  to 
support  a  local  daily  newspaper. 

“In  the  1,022  newspaper  counties  there 
are  a  total  of — 

82,794,407  Inhabitants 
3,770,354  Income  Tax  Payers 
8,660,405  Telephone  Homes 
11,812,969  Domestic  Light  Users 
7,433,001  Automobiles  (not  includ¬ 
ing  Fords) 


Here’s  a  Bargain 

—  1N== 

A  Sextuple  Press 

Owing  to  the  merger 
of  the  Register-Gazette 
and  Morning  Star,  at 
Rockford,  Ill.  a  Duplex 
semi-cylindrical,  unit 
type  Sextuple  press  is 
offered,  in  excellent 
{Condition ;  with  very 
complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Also  one 
Elrod  caster,  with  six 
moulds. 

If  interested  address 

Rockford 
Newspapers  Inc. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


“The  above  figimes  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  county  (derived  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  inhabitaots,  in¬ 
come  tax  payers,  ctc.,J^  the  number  of 
newspaper  counties,  1,022)  has — 

81,012  Inhabitants 
3,689  Income  Tax  Payers 
8,474  Telephone  Homes 
11,559  Domestic  Light  Users 
7,273  Automobiles  (not  including 
Fords) 

“In  the  2,049  non-newspaper  counties 
there  are  a  total  of — 

31,184,162  Inhabitants 

344,891  Income  Tax  Payers 
1,049,996  Telephone  Homes 
1,511,692  Domestic  Light  Users 
1,487,118  Automobiles  (not  includ¬ 
ing  Fords) 

“This  shows  that  the  average  non¬ 
newspaper  county  has — 

15,219  Inhabitants 

168  Income  Tax  Payers 
510  Telephone  Homes 
738  Domestic  Light  Users 
726  Automobiles  (not  including 
Fords 

"A  comparison  of  the  concentration  of 
population,  income  tax  payers,  etc.,  in  the 
newspa^r  counties  as  against  the  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  non-newspaper  counties  re¬ 
veal  some  interesting  figures — 

Non- 

Newspaper  newspaper 
County  County 

%  Total  population  in 

averan  . 00071077  .0001335 

%  Totu  income  tax  pay¬ 
ers  . 0008964  .0000408 

%  Total  telephone  homes 

in  arerate . 0008727  .00005252 

%  Total  domestic  light 

users  . 0008675  .00005539 

%  Total  automobiles  in 
average  . 0008153  .00008139 

“Talcing  these  average  figures  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  buying  power  index  and  stripping 
three  cyirfiers  to  make  the  comparison 
more  evident,  we  find  that  the  average 
newspaper  county  has  a  buying  power 
index  of  .83253  as  against  the  same  index 
in  the  non-newspaper  county  of  .07272.” 


JOINS  STANDARD  UNION 


S.  Jay  Lavin  Bacomaa  Promotion  Man- 
agar  of  Brooklyn  Daily 

S.  Jay  Levin,  for  several  yurs  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Advertising  (jor- 
poration  and  the  Bedford  Advertising 
Agency  of  Brooklyn,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union. 

He  will  have  complete  charge  of  all 
promotion  work  for  the  paper.  This  is 
a  new  post  on  the  Standard  Union  and 
Mr.  Levin  is  the  first  to  hold  it 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Bedford  agencies,  Mr.  Levin 
did  consideraMe  free  lance  work,  con¬ 
tributing  stories  and  articles  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  several  years. 

The  Standard-Union  is  published  by 
Paul  Block,  president  of  the  New  York 
firm  of  special  representatives  bearing 
his  name. 


BARBER  SHOP  USED  FULL  PAGES 


For  the  first  time  in  tiie  history  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  advertising  a  full  page  ^vertise- 
ment  in  all  of  the  four  daily  newspapers 
was  used  to  announce  the  opening  of  a 
barber  shop — ^the  new  Hotel  Gibson  Bar¬ 
ber  Shop,  which  is  operated  by  the  Ter¬ 
minal  System,  who  also  operate  45  other 
barber  and  beauty  shops  in  various  cities. 


SUSPENDS  MORNING  PAPER 


Effective  Nov.  12,  the  Warren  (Pa.) 
Morning  Mirror  was  conserfidated  with 
the  Evening  Times  as  the  Evening  Times- 
Mirror  by  the  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  both  papers. 


DAILY  USED  HVE  PLANES 


Five  airplanes  were  used  by  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatek  to  carry 
election  editions  to  various  parts  of  the 
state.  They  were  under  the  direction  of 
W.  G.  Morris,  circulation  manager. 


Knight  Research 
Now  Shows 
The  True 
Newspaper  And 
Merchandising 
Facts  About  The 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Market 


May  we  help  you  to  work 
more  intelligently  with 
your  advertisers,  building 
linage  with  those  who 
should  be  developing  your 
market?  Write  for  details. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 


225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 
IndianapoKs,  Indiana 
- ,  - !ttt— ' 
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From^  The  Chicago  Evening  American  Market: 


79.25% 


) 

f; 


.  . .  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American’s  city 
and  suburban  circulation  (488,439  in  A.  B.  C. 
report  of  October  1,  1928)  is  effective  with 
woman-heads-of-family.  Authorities  agree  that 
the  housewife  directs  or  influences  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  85%  of  the  family  dollar. 


^  The  Chicago  Evening  American 

Market  is  the  term  applied  to  the  tabu¬ 
lated  facts  gathered  in  a  survey  made  in 
Chicago,  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis,  financed  by  this  news¬ 
paper  but  independently  conducted.  It 
is  presented  to  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  at  their  offices,  in  a  motion 
picture  of  proved  interest  and  import¬ 
ance,  with  a  supplementary  book-pres¬ 
entation  for  extended  study.  Appoint¬ 
ments  for  motion  picture  showings  may 
be  made  directly  with  this  newspaper, 
or  through  any  of  its  offices  or  repre- 
4?'  sentatives. 


a  good  newspaper 

One  of  28  Hearst  Newspapers  read  by  over  twenty  million  people 
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CONTESTANTS’  CREDITS  MANIPULATED 
TO  ENCOURAGE  HEAVY  SPENDING 


Former  Subscription  Contest  Manager  Tells  “Tricks  of  Trade” 
— Says  Job  Sometimes  Borders  on  Confidence  Game,  Require 
ing  Fast  Departure  When  Winners  Are  Named 


By  DANIEL  ROBERT  MAUE 

{This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Mane  on  subscription  contests) 


CUBSCRIFTION  campaigns,  of  the 
^  prize-giving  type,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  have  become  so  well 
known  that  immediately  the  manager  en¬ 
ters  town  he  is  as  often  as  not  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Barbers  in  the  smaller 
cities  where  1  operated  first  spoke  them¬ 
selves  freely  in  admiration  of  my  silk 
shirts,  and  then  indulged  in  persiflage 
relative  to  my  nefarious  occupation. 

Many  towns  have  known  two  or  more 
contests.  Discontent  seems  to  linger  on 
long  after  the  prize  automobile  has  been 
worn  out  or  wrecked. 

Who  shall  say  whether  the  contest 
manager  is  a  scoundrel?  A  co-worker 
of  mine  forsook  the  circulation  business 
for  the  field  of  banking.  Later  he  told 
me  that  in  comparison  with  the  banking 
^siness  contest  management  was  relig¬ 
iously  moral — and  there  you  are.  Re¬ 
member  that  I  write  of  the  one  or  two 
car  campaign  as  staged  for  the  weeklies 
and  smaller  dailies,  and  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  deal  as  frankly  with  the  inana- 
ger  as  I  did  with  the  contestant  in  last 
week’s  article. 

The  duties  of  a  successful  manager 
quickly  plunk  him  into  hot  water  oceans. 
He  must  indulge  in  much  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  crafty  manipulaticm — 
a  comparatively  gentle  and  safe  term. 

The  contest  can  be  a  success,  as  I 
have  indicated,  only  because  contestants 
tend  to  spend  their  own  ^ney  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  because  friends  will  pay 
for  newspapers  they  do  not  want.  The 
circulation  company,  or  the  manager  if 
he  is  an  individual  operative,  is,  as  far 
as  1  can  see,  in  the  business  for  the 
single  purpose  of  taking  percentages  out 
of  each  dollar  collected. 

Publisher  and  manager  sign  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  former  (usually)  i»ys  for 
all  of  the  prizes  and  other  supplies.  He 
furnishes  the  printing  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  Incidental  expenses  may  be 
shared  jointly.  The  manager,  when  he 
appears  for  actiwi,  takes  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists,  runs  the  whole  shebang, 
and  pockets  from  20  to  35  percent  of 
the  gross  proceeds.  He’ll  hold  out  for 
high  commissions,  even  though  he  invests 
nothing  but  his  carfare. 

Page  ads,  hangers,  circular  letters,  and 
perhaps  movie  slides,  announce  the 
“Booster  Drive.”  We  are  off! 

I  shall  not  here  go  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  manager  employs  telephone 
books,  telephone  operators,  friends  of 
likely  pcrsrms,  and  others,  in  the  business 
of  securing  contestant  “nominations” ;  nor 
how  he  often  wheedles  unwilling  persons 
into  becoming  solicitors.  There  is  too 
much  to  be  said  of  manipulation,  be  this 
of  the  publisher,  the  contestant,  the  st^ 
scription  lists,  or  the  “vote”  or  “credit" 
sch^ule  and  the  published  contestant 
standing. 

Succesful  contest  management  depends 
largely  upon  the  flexibility  of  the  system 
of  tally,  here  called  the  “credit  schedule.” 

This  may  be  puWished  in  advance;  in 
which  case  write-ups  will  make  much  of 
this  open-handedness.  The  vdiole  busi¬ 
ness  to  contestants  and  publisher  is  as 
clear  as  the  Missouri  River  in  Kansas. 
Briefly:  Ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
credits,  go  to  the  contestant  upon  “nomi¬ 
nation.”  A  couple  hundred  thousand  ac¬ 
company  the  first  subscription  dollar. 
Thereafter,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  campaign,  each  subscription  renewal 
tallies  one  thousand  credits  while  each 
new  subscription  tallies  two  thousand. 

The  credit  schedule  may  soar  upward 
until  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  reaches 
the  peak  of  five  times  the  amenmts 
originally  given.  Thereafter  the  credit 
value  of  subscriptions  dwindles  rapidly, 
sometimes  to  almost  nothing.  Contestants 
can  thus  be  urged  to  strive  for  big  “re¬ 


ports"  during  the  week  of  peak  value, 
A  two  year  subscription,  say,  is  worth 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  two  one- 
year  subscriptions.  A  five  year  subscrip¬ 
tion,  likewise,  is  worth  at  least  ten  times 
as  much  as  five  one-year  subscriptions. 
This  is  highly  technical  but  important, 
for  some  contestants  will  spend  money, 
give  away  subscriptions,  and  there  must 
he  some  inducement.  They  must  spend 
in  lumps.  ,  Thus  at  the  pe^  of  the 


monies.  Sometimes  the  contestant  broaches 
the  subject;  sometimes  the  manager 
adroitly  leads  up  to  it  Again,  when  two 
or  three  workers  are  pitted  against  one 
another,  silence  may  tw  the  best  policy. 
During  one  of  the  most  highly  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  I  conducted  three  workers 
each  week  separately  begged  me  to  tell 
them  just  how  much  money  to  “put  in.” 
1  could  only  plead  ignoramx  of  the  out¬ 
come — even  if  one  youth  did  have  more 
credits  than  the  combined  total  held  by 
his  adversaries— and  indicate  that  every¬ 
thing  must  be  “fair-and-square.”  Re¬ 
sult  ;  three  persons  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  of  their  own  coin,  while  the  two 
most  frightened  each  spent  more  than  the 
purchase  price  of  the  first  award. 

If  the  manager  himself  does  not  oc¬ 
casionally  suffer  from  fright,  it  is  only 
because  his  wits  are  so  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  No  such  practitioner  has  been 
“caught,”  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  recall 
instances  where  it  seemed  advisable  to 
leave  town  on  the  first  train  available 
after  the  official  dieck  of  the  local 


CONTESTS-^GOOD  AND  BAD 


CIRCULATION  contests  can  be  conducted  honestly,  with  profit  both  in 
dollars  and  goodwill  to  the  newspaper  publisher.  That  many  are  so 
conducted  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  numerous  newspapers  of  the  highest 
stmding  repeat  year  after  year,  circulation  campaigns  which  have  been 
directed  for  them  by  established  companies  witb  unassailable  reputations 
for  honest  and  fair  dealing  with  publisher  and  public. 

There  are  others,  probably  not  so  many  as  there  were  a  few  years  ago, 
whose  methods  closely  parallel  those  described  in  this  series  by  Mr.  Mane, 
who  writes  from  first-hand  observation.  Circulation  produced  by  such 
methods  is  in  deep  disfavor  with  advertisers,  often  leaves  the  publisher 
actually  out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  by  years  of  effort  the  reader  confidence  shattered  by 
a  few  weeks  of  high-pressure  salesmanship. 

If  a  publisher  feels  that  his  circulation  structure  would  be  improved 
by  a  contest,  he  can  find  several  companies  whose  methods  will  bear  the 
searching  investigation  that  should  be  made  before  they  are  given  the  right 
to  use  the  newspaper’s  name  and  reputation.  The  publisher  dealing  with 
a  company  unknown  to  him  can  save  many  weeks  or  months  of  money 
loss  and  worry  caused  by  methods  similar  to  those  described  by  asking 
other  publisher  for  whom  the  contest  manager  has  worked  for  a  frank 
description  of  the  results  accomplished  in  past  contests.  Managers  or 
companies  which  cannot  prove  their  records  completely  free  from  the  sins 
described  by  this  author  should  be  avoided,  no  matter  bow  attractive 
their  proposition.  There  are  several  contest  organizations  which  can 
show  records  of  achievement  nnmarred  by  any  suspicion  of  sbady  trans¬ 
actions. — Elditor. 


schedule  $200  invested  in  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  five  years  each  will  purchase 
half  a  million  credits  or  more. 

When  this  type  of  schedule  is  em¬ 
ployed,  some  contestant  is  rather  apt  to 
stack  up  the  winning  number  of  credits 
several  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
drive.  Since  workers  never  know  just 
how  they  stand  in  the  line-up,  however, 
solicitation  and  spending  goes  merrily  on¬ 
ward.  The  gentle  art  of  manipulation 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  handling  of  the 
contestant  standings,  as  published  weekly. 

Sally  Oieescman  may  have  two  million 
more  credits  than  her  nearest  competitor, 
but  Sally  has  been  convinced  by  the  man¬ 
ager  that  it  is  not  wise  to  publish  all  of 
her  credits.  Others  having  likewise  been 
convinced,  it  is  possible  to  put  Sally  down 
to  third  place  without  anyone  being  the 
wiser.  If  Sally’s  farmer  dad  has  some 
ready  money  that  Sally  hasn’t  as  yet 
turned  into  the  contest  coffers,  then 
Sally  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  third  place. 
All  cash  turned  in  must  go  through  the 
contest  office,  it  is  true,  but  subscrip¬ 
tions  become  a  minor  consideration — in 
effect,  if  not  in  principle. 

Eventually  the  campaign  manager  alone 
knows  the  true  standing  of  his  solicitors. 
By  inducing  a  worker  to  spend  heavily 
at  the  proper  moment,  he  can  guarantee 
the  "winning”  of  the  coveted  first  prize, 
the  automobile.  There  are  variations  of 
the  scheme  here  set  forth,  but  whatever 
the  plan  used  it  must  give  the  manager 
control  all  along  the  line. 

If  the  deal  shows  indication  of  being 
a  poor  proposition  otherwise,  a  wise 
manager  can  pick  off  a  good  spender 
from  among  the  contestants,  advise  the 
proper  number  of  gift  subscriptions  to  be 
made,  and  put  the  guarantee  down  in 
writing.  This  is  risky  business,  to  say 
the  least,  but  to  my  knowledge  it  has 
happened  more  than  once. 

The  manager  often  talks  with  contes¬ 
tants  about  the  spending  of  private 


advances  made  by  feminine  contestants-- 
indeed,  it  should  be  his  first  rule  to  ever 
conduct  his  amours  outside  the  circle  of 
solicitors,  all  in  order  not  to  cause  ‘  talk.” 
Sometimes  contestants — those  who  win— 
will  be  grateful.  I  still  possess  a  -tnall. 
ish  diamond  cravat  pin  presented  to  me 
by  a  car-winning  “booster”  who  was,  in 
addition,  a  lady  about  town  and  a  txxit- 
legger.  Any  services  rendered  her,  I 
should  add,  were  primarily  directed 
towards  preventing  her  husband  from 
pressing  tor  a  divorce. 

Let  me  here  do  myself  the  justice  of 
adding  that  I  may  have  been  a  successful 
contest  manager,  but  I  was  not  outstand¬ 
ingly  brilliant  in  the  field;  and  that  years 
ago,  when  I  gave  up  such  avocation,  I 
bad  become  convinced  that  no  smaller 
contest  could  be  pulled  off  without  some 
deceit  on  the  part  of  the  manager. 

Such  a  field  undoubtedly  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  few  niales  having  an  adven¬ 
turesome  turn  of  mind.  Let  a  man  pro¬ 
mote  subscription  contests  for  a  few  years 
and  he  is  sure  to  have  become  an  .adept 
at  the  giving  of  evasive  answers  and  the 
covering  up  of  his  tracks. 

Yes,  his  is  a  business  of  manipulation. 
Sometimes  he  must  even  manipulate  the 
publisher,  the  last  of  the  three  principals 
to  whom  we  next  turn. 


GIVES  PARK  TO  CITY 


John  H.  Harrizon  PrezonU  233  Acts 
Tract  to  Danville  Citiaens 


judges.  (These  last  exercise  no  more 
judgment  than  is  necessary  to  the  run¬ 
ning  of  an  adding  machine.) 

A  manager  may  succeed  in  living  down 
the  reputation  with  which  he  is  endowed 
upon  entering  a  new  field,  but  to  do  so 
he  must  exert  that  famous  “personality- 
plus.”  His  is  a  confidence  game — certain¬ 
ly  the  term  holds  good — for  he  must  go 
about  with  the  contestants,  keep  them  at 
work,  and  highly  encouraged — even  as  he 
knows  that  they  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a 
show  at  l>eating  the  game  of  which  he 
is  master.  He  must  appear  the  friend 
of  each  and  all  during  the  competition; 
but  he  is  a  poor  contest  man,  indeed,  who 
leaves  only  friendly  feelings  in  his  train. 

He  cannot  avoid  sitting  down  to  home- 
cooked  provender  provided  by  solicitous 
solicitors.  He  must  side-step  all  amorous 


John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Dm- 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Assexia- 
tion,  has  aiuiounced  the  purchase  of  233 
acres  of  scenic  ground  near  Danville, 
which  he  has  tendered  to  the  city  “to  be 
forever  used  as  a  public  recreation  ground 
and  to  be  knowrn  as  Harrison  Park.” 
The  tract  includes  64  acres  now  in  the 
Danville  Country  Club  and  an  80-acre 
tract  to  the  west  of  the  Country  Oub. 

In  announcing  his  gift  to  the  city  oi 
Danville,  Mr.  Harrison  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“This  idea  of  ‘Harrison  Park’  is  not 
new  to  me.  It  has  been  under  consi<iera- 
tion  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  often 
a  subject  of  discussion  between  my 
mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Minta  Harrison, 
and  myself. 

“It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  every 
man  should  put  something  back  into  his 
home  town.  In  the  30  years  and  more 
of  my  journalistic  life  in  Danville,  I  have 
boosted  for  this  city  in  editorials  and 
speeches  and  ‘i^p’  talks  before  our  vari¬ 
ous  city  organizations.  I  am  trying  to 
practice  what  I  have  preached  and  to  do 
what  I  have  urged  other  men  to  do.” 


INK  HINTCRS  HREMEN 


BUSINESS  AND  HNANCE 
are  the  center  of  life  in 
America  today — And  nothing 
will  give  newspapers  a  more 
permanent  position  in  the 
hearts  of  readers  than  good 
financial  features — 


The  fighting  of  a  fire,  which  broke 
out  in  the  basement  of  the  Jacksoninlle 
Florida  Times-Union  plant,  Tuesday 
night,  Nov.  13,  was  greatly  impeded 
the  explosion  of  several  drums  of  ink 
which  hurled  their  contents  over  the 
floor.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
$1,000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  unde¬ 
termined. 
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ONE  OF  THE  25  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  OVER  20,000,000  PEOPLE 
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Prosperity  continues  to  ride  high 
in  the  saddle  of  America’s  Fifth 
Largest  Market — Los  Angeles  1 
October  was  a  banner  month  on  top  of 
many  such  months  in  this  territory, 
where  for  10  years  Uncle  Sam  has  rat^ 
every  business  month  as  “Good,”  or 
“Fair,”  without  a  “Poor”  to  blot  the 
CKutcheon. 

Clearinirs  Up  28% 

Postal  receipts  registered  a  12.65% 
increase  over  October,  1927 ;  harbor  ex¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  past  high  mark  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars ;  im¬ 
ports  totaled  $4,250,000  against  October 
imports  last  year  of  $2,955,000.  Total 
harbor  commerce  ran  to  over  $79,000,000 
for  the  month. 

Bank  clearings  showed  an  increase  of 
MORE  THAN  28  PER  CENT  OVER 
October,  1927,  barely  missing  the  billion 
dollar  mark!  The  increase  brings  the 
toti  !  clearings  for  the  first  10  months,  in 
Los  Angeles,  to  $8,681,826,6%.  With 
monthly  clearings  running  well  over 
1860.000,000,  and  two  big  months  yet  to 
come,  1928  bids  fair  to  leap  ten  billions. 

Exchange  Activity 

On  the  stock  exchange  there  was  also 
great  activity.  In  fact,  October  was  the 
liveliest  month  on  record.  A  total  of 
8,414,311  shares  changed  hands;  a  new 
peak  in  valuations  was  touched — $121,- 
113,995 ;  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds 
dianging  hands  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  year  went  to  well  over 
1737,000,000. 

Can  you  name  any  other  markets  as 
prosperous  as  this? 


AMAZING  GAIN  IS 
ACHIEVED  BY  HARBOR 

From  a  total  of  3,816  ships  and 
6,533,589  tons  of  cargo  in  1922  to 
7,532  vessels  and  25,402,2^  tons  in  1928 
it  the  remarkable  record  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor. 

This  gain  of  more  than  3,000  ships  and 
of  more  than  18,000,000  tons  clearly 
demonstrates  the  amazing  growth  of  the 
port  over  a  brief  period  of  six  years. 

In  1922  the  value  of  cargoes  was  $284,- 
399,404,  while  this  year  the  value  reached 
the  tremendous  figure  of  $879,079,986. 
In  port  development,  Los  Angeles  has 
established  a  record  both  for  rapidity  of 
growth  and  increase  in  commerce. 

Building  and  improvement  of  facilities 
end  expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of 
■Kreasing  trade  are  being  well  taken 
ewe  of. 


I  read  and  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 


idf  READ  th«  Examiner  becauae  of 

*  the  muaic  and  society  sections. 
They  stand  out  in  their  respective 
news  presentations,  and  to  me  they  are 
vanguards  for  many  activities.  1  like 
the  way  society  news  is  written,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled. 

“I  read  other  special  departments 
with  great  interest,  so  the  Examiner  is 
a  very  important  Daily  and  Sunday 
visitor  in  our  household.” 


A  Paper  for  People 

Who  Think  and  Do 


Beverly  Hills  In 

2,125  Pet.  Growth 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cities  in 
Los  Angeles  County  have  expe¬ 
rienced  population  increases  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  since  the  Federal 
census  in  1920,  indicating  that  the  large 
gains  in  urban  population  are  not  confined 
to  any  particular  area  in  this  territory,  it 
was  disclosed  in  a  report  released  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Eberle  Economic  Service. 

Beverly  Hills  is  found  in  the  leading 
position  among  the  urban  centers  of  the 
county,  with  a  2,125  per  cent  increase, 
and  Culver  City  is  second  with  a  gain  of 
1,242  per  cent  during  the  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  years. 


Mrs.  Irish  is  general  chairman 
and  director  of  the  Hollywood  . 
Bowl  Association,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  the  State*  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Hollywood,  Past  President  of 
the  Cosmos  Club,  and  Public 
Affairs  Chairman  of  the  Ebell 
Club  of  Los  Angeles. 


Buying  Power  Seen 

In  Plant  Expansion 

INDICATION  of  the  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  pf)wer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  district 
is  shown  in  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  Goodrich  plant, 
which  is  now  manufacturing  tires  at  tlie 
rate  of  5,000  per  day. 

This  number  will  have  to  be  increased 
50  per  cent  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  trade,  according  to 
R.  D.  Sangster  of  the  industrial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
output  of  the  plant  will  be  raised  to  7,500 
tires  as  soon  as  proper  readjustment  of 
the  Goodrich  factory  can  be  made. 

S.  B.  Robertson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Goodrich 
plant,  recently  stated  that  all  plans  for 
the  expansion  of  the  factory  have  been 
completed,  and  actual  work  will  start  in 
the  near  future. 


Recent  analyses  of  newspaper  pref¬ 
erence  by  professional  men  of  Los 
•  Angeles,  augmetned  by  additional 
surveys  along  “financial  row,”  were 
strengthened  again  a  few  days  ago  as  a 
result  of  a  piece  of  merchandising  work 
done  for  the  Geyer  Company,  which 
places  P'rigidaire  advertising. 

The  Examiner  sent  members  of  its 
Merchandising  Service  staff  to  62  homes 
where  Frigidaires  were  owned,  the  list  of 
names  being  provided  by  the  Geyer  Com¬ 
pany.  We  thought  we’d  find  out  a  piece 
of  information  for  ourselves  when  we’d 
gotten  what  the  Geyer  people  wanted,  so 
we  asked  these  Frigidaire  owners  if  ^ey 
read  The  Examiner. 

Forty-nine  of  the  62  did  I 

One  PAper  Beats  5 

In  Financial  Gain 

The  pendulum  of  Spring  Street,  Lot 
Angeles’  heart  of  financial  activity,  is 
swinging  toward  The  Examiner.  In  fact, 
it  swung  so  far  toward  The  Examiner 
(luring  the  past  four  months  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  that 
some  of  the  other  local  papers  had  to 
hunt  for  it  with  a  telescope. 

The  increase  of  this  publication  in  local 
financial  lineage  was  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLE  THE  NET  INCREASE  OF 
THE  OTHER  FIVE  PAPERS  COM- 
BINED! 

The  Examiner  was  the  only  one  of  the 
six  papers  that  showed  an  increase  in  this 
classification  in  each  of  the  four  months, 
and  during  August  ran  up  a  gain  of  585 
INCHES  while  every  other  paper  in 
town  was  “taking  it  on  the  chin.” 

The  final  score  at  the  end  of  October 
for  that  month  and  the  three  preceding, 
showed  The  F'-xaminer  with  a  gain  of 
4,657  Vj  inches,  the  neJet  paper  2,922  inches 
under  that  mark ;  the  third  with  a  1,55544 
inch  increase:  the  fourth,  up  1,456^4 
inches ;  the  fifth  in  the  loss  column  by 
826,  and  the  last  1,635J4  inches  in  the  red. 
Merit,  like  water,  seeks  its  level  1 
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49  OUT  OF  62  SAY 
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EIGHT  EARLY  OHIO  EDITORS  NAMED  FOR 
JOURNALISM  HALL  OF  FAME 

Whitelaw  Reid,  W.  D.  HowelU,  Joseph  Medill  Among  Those 
Honored  by  State  Newspaper  Men  at  All-Ohio 
Conference  to  Be  Chosen 


"TIGHT  editors  noted  in  Ohio’s  histors 
were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Journalism  School, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  at  the 
annual  All-Ohio  Newspaper  Conference 
held  at  the  school  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Nov.  9-10,  attended  by  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  publishers  and  editors. 

Those  chosen,  the  first  to  be  thus  hon¬ 
ored,  were: 

Whitelaw  Reid  (1837-1912),  native  of 
Civil  War  correspondent  for  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  1972-1912. 

Samuel  Sullivan  Cx>x  (1824-1889),  na¬ 
tive  of  Zanesville,  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Statesman,  1853-1856,  in  Congress  16 
years,  once  U.  S.  Minister  to  Turicey. 

Murat  Halstead  (1829-1908),  native  of 
Butler  County,  joined  staff  of  Cincinnati 
Commercial  in  1853  and  in  1865  became 
its  chief  o«rner  -nd  later  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Gazette;  still  later  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

David  J?oss  Lock:  (1833-1888),  better 
known  under  his  pen-name  of  Petro¬ 
leum  V.  Nasby,  who  in  1860  began  his 
fsunpus  scries  of  letters  in  the  Findlay 
Jeffersonian  and  later  in  the  Toledo 
Blade,  of  which  he  became  editor  and 
part  owner. 

William  Dean  Howells  (1837-1920), 
-i^tive  of  Martins  Ferry,  began  as  printer, 
later  legislative  correspondent  for  Oeve- 
laiid  and  Cincinnati  oapers,  from  1858  to 
1861  on  staff  of  Ohio  State  Joum^,  when 
he  was  appointed  consul  at  Venice.  On 
return  resumed  literary  career,  becoming 
dean  of  American  letters. 

William  Maxwell  (1755-1809),  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier,  editor  and  publisher  of 


the  Centinel  of  the  Northwestern  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  first  newspaper  of  what  was 
later  Ohio;  member  of  first  Ohio  Legis¬ 
lature;  author. 

Joseph  Medill  (1823-1899),  admitted  to 
Ohio  bar;  editor  successively,  of  Cos¬ 
hocton  Republican,  the  Forest  City,  later 
the  Leader  (Cleveland),  and  in  18%  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune — known  as  the  Horace  Greeley 
of  the  west. 

Charles  Hammond  (1789-1840),  editor 
of  the  Federalist  at  St.  Qairsville,  1812; 
in  1824  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
and  a  noted  political  writer,  member  of 
State  Legislature,  first  reporter  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

Ejection  was  by  a  jury  composed  of  50 
representative  newspaper  men,  two-thirds 
vote  being  required.  Fifteen  in  all  were 
nominated,  several  of  whom  failed  of 
election  by  only  a  few  votes.  Their 
names  can  be  presented  again  next  year. 
No  newspaper  men  living  within  the  past 
five  years  were  considered. 

Pictures  of  those  elected  will  be  hung 
in  the  halls  of  the  college  of  journalism 
as  an  inspiration  to  students. 

Those  attending  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  represented  both  the  editorial  and 
business  side  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Central  District  Weeklies  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  other  weekly  publishers  on  Sat 
urday.  Daily  editors  and  desk  men  met. 
with  C.  H.  Harris,  Athens  Messenger, 
presiding.  Classified  men  held  their  own 
meeting  led  by  D.  G.  Heintzleman,  A  kron 
Beacon- Journal. 

Those  attending  the  conference  were 
guests  of  the  University  at  the  lowa- 


ADVERTISED  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  PRISON 

'T'HEODORE  KARMEDAS,  pool 
room  proprietor  of  Home¬ 
stead,  Pa.,  wanted  the  world  to 
know  that  his  prison  term  was 
over.  He  advertised. 

Here  is  the  advertisement  which 
appeared  last  week  on  the  front 
page  of  a  Homestead  newspaper: 

“Reopening  Palace  Pool  Room, 
at  206  6th  Avenue,  under  manage¬ 
ment  of  Theodore  Karmedas.  Just 
bark  from  prison  serving  five 
months.  Now  starting  business 
again.  Call  around.  New  tables 
and  cues.  Everything  rearranged.” 


Ohio  State  football  game  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

In  conjunction  with  the  conference  held 
editors  and  desk  men  of  the  Ohio 
dailies  organized  the  Blue  Pencil  (Tlub. 
A.  E.  Huls,  of  the  Logan  Republican. 
presided  at  the  meeting. 

C.  H.  Harris  of  the  Athens  Messenger 
was  chosen  president,  (ieorge  M.  Payne, 
of  the  Portsmouth  Times  vice-president, 
and  Norval  Neil  Luxon.  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  of  Journalism  faculty,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

N.  Y.  MIRROR  APPOINTS  DAVID 

A.  J.  Kob!er,  who  recently  purchased 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  George  B.  Dayid  Company  as 
the  exclusive  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  territory  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Buffalo. 

TEXAS  PAPERS  SOLD 

Index  Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Mineral  IV ells  (Tex)  Daily  and 
IVeekly  Index  for  28  years,  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  sell  their  holdings  to  S.  and 
W.  P.  .Allen.  Delivery  will  be  made 
Dec.  1. 


HALL  RESIGNS  FROM 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

President  of  The  Supply  Compeay 
Leaves  Orgxnixation  to  Start  Owu 

Business — Has  No  Definite  Plans 

Yet — Chandler  Takes  Over  Duties 

Harold  Hall,  president  of  the  Scnppi. 
Howard  Supply  Company,  resigned  from 
that  organization,  Nov.  10.  His  ilutie* 
will  be  taken  over  by  W.  G.  Qiandlet, 
general  business  manager  of  the  Scrippi- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Col.  W.  M.  l^y, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  will  continue  to  liandle 
orders,  newsprint  specifications  and  other 
supply  details  from  his  office  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Mr.  Hall  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  he  will  probably 
go  into  business  for  himself,  but  has  not 
yet  decided  on  anything  definite. 

“There  are  several  prospects,  which  I 
am  going  to  check  up,”  he  said.  “Until 
that  is  done,  I,  of  course,  have  nothing 
to  announce.” 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  he  will  remain  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

He  joined  the  Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation  in  1923  as  assistant  to  W.  G. 
(Thandler,  then  general  business  manager 
of  the  Central  Group  of  Scripps-Howard 
papers.  Three  years  ago  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  His  wide  experience  caused  him 
to  be  sent  about  the  country  to  help  in 
reorganizations  or  consolidations. 

In  1927  Mr.  Hall  acted  as  business 
manager  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountam 
News  and  Denver  Evening  News  for  five 
months.  He  reorganized  the  business  of¬ 
fice  of  the  New  York  Telegram  after  its 
purchase  by  the  Scripps-Howard  inter¬ 
ests.  When  the  growth  of  the  old  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Company  made  reorganiza¬ 
tion  necessary,  Mr.  Hall  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company. 


Ohe  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

ANNOUNCES  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

J.  I.  MEYERSON 


Advertising  manager 

effective  November  15,  1928 


OK.  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
E.  K.  Gaylord 

PRESIDENT 

Edgar  T.  Bell 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


The  Buffalo  Times 


leads  all  other  Buffalo  papers  in 
circulation  gains  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1928, 
over  the  same  period  of  1927; 
as  shown  by  the  sworn  Post 
Office  statements: 

EVEmNG  TIMES 

1928  -  122,016 

1927  -  111,222 

Gain — 10,794  or  9.7% 

SUNDAY  TIMES 

1928  -  144,326 

1927  -  125,480 

'Gain— 18,846  or  15% 

Morning  Paper  gained  1.6% 

Evening  Competitor  gained  1.3% 

Sunday  Competitor  gained  4.2% 


THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

VERREE  fit  CONKLIN,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 


New  York 


Chicago 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  GROUP 
NAMED  FOR  CALENDAR  INQUIRY 

Backers  of  Simplification  Idea  to  Survey  Sentiment  of  Publbh- 
ing  Field — Standardized  Months  Will  Permit 
Exact  Business  Comparisons 


By  M.  N.  STILES 

Nationml  Committee  on  Calender  Simplification  Staff 


M.  N.  Stiles 


JOURNALISM  and  publishi^,  as  a  dis. 
"  tinct  division  of  national  life,  is  about 
to  be  asked  whether  it  favors  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  im¬ 
proved  calendar. 

Under  the 
chairmanship  of 
Adolph  S.  Odu, 
publiber  of  the 
New  York  Times, 
a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  CommittM  on 
Calendar  Simpli' 
hcation  will  spon¬ 
sor  the  inquiry. 

The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  special 
committee  invited 
to  serve  by 
George  Eastman,  .  u  i,  . 

national  chairman,  are — Edward  ti.  but¬ 
ler,  president,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association ;  Senator  Arthur 
per,  president.  Capper  Publications ;  Roy 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  b<»rd,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers ;  David  Lawrence, 
president.  Consolidated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  Kay  1-ong,  editor-in-chief,  Hearst 
Magarines;  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager.  Associated  Press, 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  editor.  Sew  York 
iVorld:  George  P.  Putnam  of  George  I . 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

Requests  will  shortly  be  sent_  to  pub¬ 
lishers'  and  editorial  as^iations  for 
formal  expressions  of  opinions,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  their  own  business,  on  these 
two  questions: 

1.  Should  there  be  a  change  or  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  present  calendar? 

2.  If  so,  which  principle  do  you  favor : 
That  of  13  months  of  28  days  each;  or 
that  of  12  months  consisting  of  equalized 
quarters  of  91  days,  each  with  months 
of  30,  30  and  31  days? 

Literature  accompanying  the  requests 
will  explain  the  two  plans. 

Instinct  advantages  to  publishers  m 
tlie  department  of  business  accounting 
and  circulation  are  cited  by  t^  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  13  months  plan.  With  every 
month  exactly  the  same  length  as  every 
other  month,  it  will  be  possible  for  news¬ 
papers  to  make  exactly  monthly  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
their  costs  and  the  volume  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation. 

At  pr-esent,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  accurate  statistical  comparison  be¬ 
tween  a  31-day  month  and  a  30-<^y 
month  or  with  February  without  making 
adjustments.  Nor  is  it  always  possiMe 
to  compare  a  gpven  month  this  year  with 
the  same  month  a  year  ago  without  m^- 
ing  adjustments.  This  is  because  wkh 
the  shifting  of  the  week  <^ys  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  date  each  year,  a  given  month  in 
one  vear  has  a  different  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  week  days  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  the  preceding  year. 

This  difficulty  applies  especially  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  ciretdation.  Sunday,  of 
course,  is  the  daily  newspaper’s  big  day. 
But  some  months  have  five  Sundays,  and 
a  month  of  five  Sundays  this  year  may 
have  had  only  four  Sundays  a  year  ago. 

If  adjustments  are  not  made  for  a  conv- 
parison  between  a  five-Sunday  month  and 
a  four-Sunday  month,  the  comparison 
will  give  a  false  impression.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  in  a  given  y^r,  advertising  in  De- 
cenffier,  the  Christmas  holiday  month, 
with  five  Sundays  in  H,  would  seem  to 
show  an  extraordinary  increase  over  that 
of  Decenffier  of  a  preceding  year  with 
only  four  Sundays.  Or  in  a  year  when 
December  has  only  four  Sundays  and 
August,  a  poor  month  for  advertising, 
has  five,  it  seems  strange  to  find  the 
record  showing  on  the  face  of  it  that 
August  is  as  good  or  perhaps  better 
than  the  normally  big  hoiwy  month. 


With  a  calendar  of  13  equal  months  of 
28  days  each,  always  with  four  Sundays 
in  each  month,  falling  on  the  1st,  8th, 
15th  and  22nd,  just  comparisons  can  al¬ 
ways  be  made.  No  adjustments  will  be 
necessary.  Monthly  figures  compiled 
from  the  books  just  as  they  are  recorded 
day  by  day  will  show  the  exact  trend  ot 
a  newspaper’s  progress. 

The  advantage  of  equal  months  of  ex¬ 
actly  four  weeks  each  also  applies  to 
payroll  closings  and  news  contracts.  The 
United  Press  Associations  have  been  us¬ 
ing  a  13-period  year  system  of  their  own 
ever  since  their  organization  in  1907. 
In  an  endorsement  of  the  13-month  cal¬ 
endar,  sent  to  George  Eastman,  the 
United  Press  wrote : 

“The  principal  reason  for  inaugurat¬ 
ing  this  system  was  the  fact  that  all  of 
our  contracts  with  newspapers  are  vn  a 
weekly  liasis,  and  all  payments  for  news 
men,  operators,  and  in  fact  almost  all 
of  our  employes  are  made  weekly. 

“We  handle  our  business  on  an  asset 
and  liability  basis  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  figure  our  liabilities  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  than  it  would  be  to  split  a 
week  of  salaries  on  the  one  hand  and 
credit  ourselves  with  a  portion  of  a  week 
of  news  service  on  the  other,  as  would 
be  necessary  if  we  closed  at  the  end  of 
a  month. 

“The  entire  system  of  the  United 
Press,  is  on  this  thirteen -period  basis, 
throughout  the  world.  We  do  business  in 
forty  different  countries,  under  widely 
varying  conditions,  and  have  more  than 
1,100  clients.  The  thirteen-period  sys¬ 
tem  enables  us  to  handle  all  this  business 
throughout  the  world  in  a  uniform  man¬ 
ner  and  gives  us  an  accurate  figure  on 
our  exact  profit  every  four  weeks.” 

The  thirteen-month  calendar  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  Hearst  Magazines 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  are  closed  on  a  four-weekly 
period  basis.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  East¬ 
man,  Ray  Long,  president  of  the  Hearst 
Magazines  wrote: 

“Our  accountants  have  been  interested 
in  the  problem  for  quite  some  time,  and, 
in  fact,  for  about  five  years  the  accounts 
on  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  beoi 
closed  on  a  four-weekly  period.  *  *  *  On 
the  whole  the  advantages  (of  the  thir¬ 
teen  month  calendar)  are  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  disadvantages.” 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  the  United  Slates  Daily  are  also 
users  of  the  13-period  calendar  for  their 
interior  accounting.  Several  hundred 
newspapers  have  approved  the  thirteen- 
month  plan  of  calendar  revision  edi¬ 
torially. 

The  varying  ntunber  of  individual 
week  days  in  the  months  makes  trouble 
too,  for  weekly  periodicals. 

A  weekly  periodical  usually  gets  a 
larger  daily  average  of  receipts  on  Mon¬ 
day  than  on  any  <kher  day  of  the  week. 
It  charges  its  salaries  and  wages  on 
Saturday  and  its  other  expenditures  to 
Wednesday.  In  1928,  for  example,  there 
are  four  months  in  which  there  are  five 
Saturdays,  four  months  in  which  there 
are  five  Mondays,  and  four  months  in 
which  there  are  five  Wednesdays.  But 
those  months  do  not  coincide.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  there  was  an  extra  Monday ;  so  the 
periodical’s  income  that  month  was  dis¬ 
proportionately  large.  In  May  there  was 
an  extra  bill-paying  day.  In  June  there 
was  an  extra  salary  ^y.  In  Octo^ 
there  was  an  extra  income  day  and  an 
extra  bill-paying  day.  In  December 
there  will  be  an  extra  salary  day  and 
an  extra  income  day,  and  so  on. 

Under  such  conditions  what  do  monthly 
comparisons  mean  ?  Nothing. 

In  some  cases  it  means  worse  than 
nothing,  for  it  misleads  and  confuses. 


“PLAYED 

the 

LN.S.” 


How  Newspapers  Taking  More  Than 
One  Press  Association  Report  Chose 
International  News  Service  Stories 
on  the  Week^s  Biggest  News. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. — “International  News 
Service  stories  on  Vestris  survivors  carried  in 
every  edition  of  The  Journal.  Went  over  big. 
Complete  cleanup.” 

ST,  LOUIS,  MO. — “David  P.  Sentner’s 
story  on  Vestris  survivors  took  play  in  Times, 
Star  and  Post-Dispatch.” 

COLUMBUS,  O. — “Dispatch  played  Sent¬ 
ner’s  survivors’  story  across  top  front  page 
under  tw6  line  streamer  head.” 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. — “International  News 
Service  took  the  play  in  both  Star  and  Journal- 
Post  on  survivors’  stories.” 

LOS  ANGELES— “Herald  editors  say  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  one  edition  ahead  op¬ 
position  on  survivors’  stories.  Also  two  hours 
ahead  on  first  story  of  wreck  and  kept  lead 
continuously.  Laud  service.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO — “Sentner’s  story  car¬ 
ried  the  banner  line  in  Call.” 


International  News  Service 


World  Bidldlng 


N^Tork 


READING  TIMES 
FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 


jRcaldnfl  Cimec. 


marjmtittf 

avTmffffm 


The  Reading  Times’ 
Circulation  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928,  Over 
40,000  Net  Paid 


1^22,000  No  newspaper  in  Reading  has 
ever  attained  as  much  as  40,000  net 
paid  A.  . B.  C.  circulation.  Thus  the 
Reading  Times  has  forged  into  first 
place  in  cifctilaCtion  in  Reading.  The 
Reading  Times’  climb  to  first  place  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  attributable  to  the  demand  of  Read¬ 
ing’s  reading  public  for  a  complete  newspaper. 


0924)  14,000 

(I923j 
5000 


A  John  //.  Perry  Newspaper 
Reading,  Pa. 

National  Representative 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


A.  B.  C.  Member 


so 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 

The  first  of  these  machines  has  been  ordered  by  The  Nei»  York  Times 


\^E  beg  to  introduce  the  following  new  Autoplate  machines:  THE  AUl 
’ to  any  given  foundry,  and  THE  SELF-ACTING  JUNIOR  AUTOPLaI 


Both  machines  will  save  time  and  hard  labor,  and  will  improve  the  qui  w 
step  forward  in  ridding  the  stereotyper’s  art  of  the  heavy,  muscular  exertion  s  r 


THE  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE  is  •  wholly  new  autotnatic  newspaper  printings 
plate  casting  machine,  which  runs  continuously  at  the  rate  of  four  plates  a  rrtirtatt  end  re) 
quires  no  attention  other  than  the  insertion  and  removal  of  mats  and  the  removal  o! 
plates  and  tails. 

This  machine  requires  less  metal  than  the  Junior  Autoplate,  makes  a  lighter  plate, 
and  is  built  especially  for  the  heavy,  continuous,  long-run  work  of  the  largest  metit^litan 
newspaper  offices. 

It  is  a  swift,  heavy-duty  tool,  having  been  especially  built  to  withstand  the  punish¬ 
ment  inseparable  from  great  mass  production,  where  time  is  limited  and  it  is  necessary  to 
forecast  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  depended  upon. 

This  machine  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  Junior  Autoplate  and  may  be  fed  by  a 
Junior  Autoplate  furnace.  The  Autoshaver  now  in  general  use  will  finish  and  cool  its  plates. 


THE  SELF-ACtlNd  MECHANI  ion 
JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE,  shown  at  the  ;■) 
plates  in  use.  Its  application  will  coow  iSE 
PLATES  having  all  of  the  advantages 
MACHINE. 

Machines  may  of  t 

R.  HOE  &  COMPANY,  1NC.,C  IT 
WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  DUrtil 


Wood  Newspaper  We 


SOI  Fifth  A«» 


I 

II 
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U1  'IC  AUTOPLATE,  which  will  double  the  output  of  the  space  now  allotted 
LA  lich  will  increase  it  fifty  per  cent. 

qni  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  work  done.  They  constitute  another  great 
on  s  made  platemaking  such  a  slow  and  laborious  task. 


THE  SELF-ACTING  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 

The  first  of  these  mfichihes  has  been  ordered  by  The  Baltimore  Sun 


'HAS'  ionns  part  of  the  SELF-ACTING 
tt  the  taay  be  applied  to  all  Junior  Auto* 
conv«  iSELF-ACTING  JUNIOR  AUTO* 
itaceii  \CTiNG  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 

es  b:»';  ttt  or  of 

JC..C  STING  PRESS  COMPANY, 

dufInttng  press  company 

R  ^RY  Corporation 

1  AvwYork  City 


THE  SELF-ACTING  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE  is  a  newly  completed  form  of  the 
Junior  Autoplate  Machine.  In  it  is  embodied  a  self-acting  mechanism,  which  relieves  the 
stereotyper  of  the  labor  of  working  by  hand  its  pump,  its  mold  opening  and  closing  me¬ 
chanism,  and  its  plate-ejecting  clutch.  He  need  only  play  upon  a  row  of  buttons  with 
his  fingers,  when  all  of  the  laborious  functions  of  plate  making  will  be  performed  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  machine  itself,  and  without  muscular  exertion. 

This  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  set  pace  in  the  making  of  plates,  which  will 
improve  their  quality,  and  should  increase  the  productivity  of  the  Junior  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chine  fifty  per  cent,  while  lessening  the  arduous  labors  of  its  operator.  The  normal  speed 
of  this  machine  is  three  plates  a  minute. 
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TRAVELER  EDITORIALS 

Last  week  in  this  spa^  Editor  &  Publisher 
took  issue,  in  words  which  we  hope  were  not  too 
severe,  with  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
substitution  of  “forum  letters”  for  staff  editorials  in 
Boston  Traveler.  We  believed  that  the  experiment 
would,  in  the  large  public  sense,  fail  and  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  would  be  quick  to  withdraw  it. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  in  this  space  today  that 
Boston  Traveler  has  resumed  publication  of  sUff- 
written  editorials. 

For  the  political  word  "landslide”  the  editor 
of  Harrisburg  (III.)  Daily  Register  has  sub¬ 
stituted  the  interesting  new  word  "vote-slide.” 

NEWSPRINT  DANGERS 

Economic  laws  are  operating  in  their  ususd 
pitiless  fashion  to  right  unstable  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  industry.  The  cycle  has  pro¬ 
gressed  in  eight  years  from  a  condition  in  which  de¬ 
mand  for  white  paper  slightly  exceeded  the  immediate 
supply  to  the  point  where  production  facilities  are  now 
ample  to  furnish,  some  say,  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
excess  over  the  present  demands  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry.  The  newsprint  producers  have 
the  bear  by  the  tail,  unable  to  get  a  firmer  grip  and 
desperately  afraid  to  release  the  hold  they  have.  The 
newspaper  publishing  industry  for  the  moment  is  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  lower  prices,  but  the  future,  both 
near  and  distant,  holds  ominous  signs. 

The  obvious  remedy,  from  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers’  viewpoint,  is  to  remove  from  the  narket  the 
excess  of  supply  over  demand.  The  obvious  method 
is  to  reduce  selling  prices  to  the  point  that  will  force 
the  shut-down  of  mills  unable  to  meet  costs  at  a  price 
level  well  below  that  prevailing  for  the  past  five  years. 
That  process  is  already  in  its  early  stages,  and  it  is 
likely  to  accomplish  results  that  make  thougditful  men 
in  the  paper  and  publishing  fields  afraid.  Price- 
levels  which  will  force  the  excess  production  off  the 
market  are  also  likely  to  be  too  low  to  enable  the 
new  and  efficient  mills  to  meet  operating  costs,  not  to 
mention  the  fearful  interest  burden  carried  by  some 
of  these  mills,  financed  at  a  time  when  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  American  press 
for  newsprint.  There  is  grave  danger  that 
a  large  part  of  the  newsprint  industry  will  soon  be  in 
very  hot  financial  water  if  the  producers  continue  to 
wield  the  price  knife  as  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  newspaper  publishing  situation,  on  its  face 
so  rosy  at  present,  is  equally  menaced  by  the  panic  of 
the  paper  producers.  The  great  chains,  buying  in 
bulk,  already  have  or  will  soon  have  arranged  for 
1929  tonnage  at  prices  which  the  mills  declare  are  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production.  The  mills  cannot  limit 
these  bargain  rates  to  the  chains,  for  in  the  mad  com¬ 
petition  for  orders  that  will  keep  mills  running  next 
year,  the  low  rates  and  special  favors  will  be  given  to 
every  publisher  shrewd  enough  to  drive  a  stiff  bar¬ 
gain.  The  confidence  that  has  prevailed  for  five  years 
between  mill  and  publisher  is  already  being  replaced 
by  the  suspicion  that  there  is  no  price  bottom. 

The  inevitable  consequence,  unless  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  large  numbers  see  the  situation  in  its  larger 
aspects  rather  than  in  terms  of  their  own  temporary 
advantage,  is  circulation  wars.  The  saving  in  paper 
costs  will  be  passed  many  times  multiplied  to  the 
reader  in  lower  subscription  and  sale  prices,  in  the 
hope  of  winning  circulation  leadership  or  strengthen¬ 
ing  beyond  attack  the  present  supremacy.  The  appar¬ 
ent  realization  by  many  publishers  during  the  past 
year  that  they  can  get  more  for  their  circulation  than 
they  have  been  getting  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
swept  away  in  a  new  drive  for  circulation  based  on 
price,  rather  than  increased  editorial  merit.  With  it 
will  be  swept  away  much  of  the  net  profits  and  the 
sound  goodwill  that  the  past  years  have  built,  for  price 
competition  will  be  met  with  similar  weapons  and  net 
gains  to  the  field  as  a  whole  will  be  few  and  small. 
The  attitude  of  national  advertisers  toward  such  cir¬ 
culation  is  increasingly  less  favorable.  The  best 
thought  in  the  newspaper  business  is  against  it,  but 
the  fear  prevails  among  publishers  that  the  price-cut¬ 
ting  blaze  will  again  flare  and  destroy  mudi  before  it 
runs  its  course.  If  their  fears  are  justified  by  the 
event,  restoration  of  stable  conditions  in  the  news- 
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For  which  of  you,  intendinc  to  huild  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  connteth  the  cost, 
vdiether  he  have  rafficient  to  finish  it? — St, 
Lnke.  XIV ;  28. 


print  industry  will  be  long  delayed,  newspapers  of 
able  public  service  will  be  forced  to  insolvency,  and 
most  serious  of  all.  the  wild  carnage  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  woodlands  will  be  accelerated 
when  conservation  should  be  first  in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  responsibility  for  solution  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  rests  more  heavily  upon  the  paper  maker  than  on 
the  publisher.  For  the  past  year,  desfnte  unmistakable 
evidence  that  demand  had  slackened,  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  only  put  new  tmits  into  operation,  but 
has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  new  units  which 
will  be  brought  into  production  next  year.  Some  of 
this  development  has  been  sound  and  will  be  justified, 
but  some  has  been  reckless  in  the  extreme.  Courage 
to  face  facts  and  honest  dealings  with  each  other  will 
help  the  paper  makers  to  restore'  the  lost  confidence 
of  the  industry  in  itself,  and  after  that  to  win  back 
the  lost  confidence  of  their  customers. 

fFe  have  never  seen  better  writing  in  news¬ 
papers  than  some  of  the  lead  staries  on  the 
tveek’s  sea  tragedy. 

THROUGH  THE  BANKER’S  EYE 


l^p-IWSPAPER  securities  which  have  been 
I  ^  marketed  in  recent  years  should  rank  among 
the  must  attractive  investments  in  the  bond  and 
preferred  stock  lists.  Every  prospectus  which  has 
come  to  this  desk  includes  certified  statements  of  earn¬ 
ings  ample  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  charges 
many  times  over.  In  most  cases,  the  securities  offered 
by  publishers  are  junior  only  to  the  common  stock  of 
their  operating  companies,  as  a  rule  closely  held  by  the 
operating  ownership.  Outside  of  the  largest  chain 
operations,  the  holding  company  is  not  a  familiar 
instrument. 

Good  will  is,  of  course,  the  largest  single  element 
in  a  newspaper’s  financial  structure.  Its  plant  value 
is  often  negligible  in  comparison  with  earning  power. 
The  same  can  be  said  usually  of  its  realty  holdings, 
and  its  inventory  turns  over  from  day  to  day.  The 
underwriter  accustomed  to  dealing  with  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers,  automobile  builders,  and  others  whose  stock- 
in-trade  can  be  seen  and  felt,  and  whose  plant  value 
can  be  reckoned  in  millions,  whether  it  is  running  or 
not,  faces  unfamiliar  elements  when  he  is  asked  to 
float  securitKs  based  upon  circulation  lists  and  the  sale 
of  advertising  space.  The  investor  faces  similarly  un¬ 
familiar  factors.  Both  he  and  the  banker  can  recall 
without  difficulty  when  the  newspaper  business  ranked 
as  extremely  hazardous,  and  the  old  caution  falls 
slowly  before  the  changed  facts  of  a  new  day. 

The  high  interest  rates  that  newspaper  securities 
usually  carry  is  testimony  that  this  caution  persists. 
Despite  the  continuous  and  comparative  steady  record 
of  earnings  that  many  newspapers  have  shown  for  the 
past  seven  years,  the  bankers  and  investors  have  been 
slow  to  accept  this  index  of  the  high  public  confidence 
which  is  the  newspaper’s  principal  asset.  Newspapers 
able  to  show  a  rate  of  earnings  ample  to  meet  many 
times  the  obligation  assumed  are  made  to  pay  6^, 
and  even  7  per  cent  for  long-term  money  which 
other  enterprises  can  borrow  from  the  public  at  6  per 
cent  or  less.  We  don’t  know  whether  the  investor’s 
caution  is  primarily  responsible,  or  whether  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  unfamiliarity  with  public  financing  makes  him 
easy  to  mulct. 

Harry  E.  Taylor,  of  Portsmouth  (O.)  Daily 
Times,  thinks  friend  Silas  Bent  should  make 
an  investment  in  a  daily  and  show  the  nation 
how  the  job  should  be  done. 


PERNICIOUS  PROPAGANDA 

IN  a  new  book  on  his  favorite  subject  and  his  busi¬ 
ness,  press  agentry,  fluent  EdwaM  L.  Bernays 
exposes  his  policy  in  relation  to  advertising  rathtf 
more  clearly  than  heretofore.  We  quote  from  the 
book: 

“The  new  technique  of  public  relations  counsel  is 
serving  a  very  useful  purpose  in  business  by  acting  at 
a  complement  to  legitimate  advertisers  and  advertising  in 
helping  to  break  down  unfair  competitive  exaggeration 
and  overemphatic  advertising  by  reaching  the  public 
with  the  truth  through  other  channels  thu  advertising. 
Where  two  competitors  in  a  field  are  fighting  each  other 
with  this  type  of  advertising,  they  are  undermining  that 
particular  industry  to  a  point  where  the  public  may  lose 
confi^nce  in  the  whole  industry.  The  o^y  way  to  com¬ 
bat  such  unethical  methods  is  for  ethical  manbers  of 
the  industry  to  use  the  weapon  of  propaganda  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  basic  truth  of  the  situation.” 

These  are  resounding  phrases,  but  what  do  they 
mean?  We  think  there  are  other  ways  of  combating 
unethical  or  fraudulent  business  practices  than  by  em¬ 
ploying  a  press  agent  who,  in  the  end,  must  do  hit 
employer’s  job,  in  fairness  to  his  emjdoyer.  Who  is 
the  propagandist  to  conserve  truth  for  the  public 
mind?  If  what  Mr.  Bernays  says  is  real,  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  organized  advertising,  of  publishing  and  of 
industry  itself  to  establish  fair  practice  goes  for 
naught. 

Mr.  Bernays  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  person  or 
corporation  employing  his  services  is  right,  all  op¬ 
ponents  wrong.  He  proposes  to  put  his  virtuous 
propaganda  through  all  the  avenues  of  publicity  and 
mentions  as  media  the  newspaper,  magazine,  radio, 
motion  picture,  lecture  platform  and  schoolroom. 
He  might,  we  surmise,  even  horn  in  at  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  mention  the  pulpit,  but  after  read¬ 
ing  his  book  we  can  easily  imagine  Mr.  Bernays  at¬ 
tempting  to  pursuade  a  preacher,  as  a  matter  of  higdi 
public  morals,  to  tell  his  congregation  that  velvet  hats 
are  prettier  than  felt  hats  and  that  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  little  job  for  the  velvet  account. 

This  amazing  man  confessedly  sees  no  impropriety 
in  bringing  trade  propaganda  into  a  public  school¬ 
room.  We  quote  from  the  book:  “If  a  baking  cor¬ 
poration  contributes  pictures  and  charts  to  a  school 
to  show  how  bread  is  made,  these  propaganda  activi¬ 
ties,  if  they  are  accurate  and  candid,  are  in  no  way 
reprehensiUe,  provided  the  school  authorities  accept 
or  reject  such  offers  carefully  on  their  educational 
merits.”  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  oily-tongued  sophist.  The  propaganda 
must  be  "candid  and  accurate.”  It  would!  But  the 
essence  of  the  business  would  be  to  interrupt  study 
hours  to  sell  a  particular  bread  to  the  parents  of 
school  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  other,  perhaps 
better,  products.  However  sincere  the  “candor,”  it 
would  be  commercial  partisanship.  It  would  be  as 
accurate  as  the  baker  might  think  would  serve  his 
purpose!  It  would  be  propaganda,  in  short,  and  we 
submit  to  our  readers  that  if  the  public  schoolroom 
is  a  proper  battleground  for  rivals  in  business,  then 
all  of  Mr.  Bernays’  program  is  warranted  and  we 
are  out  of  step  with  life  and  the  times. 

Mr.  Bernays  declares  that  only  by  means  of  his 
publicity  formula  can  intelligent  men  in  the  fields  of 
business,  public  life,  education,  arts  and  science  and 
elsewhere  “fight  for  productive  ends  and  help  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.”  Can  you  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  by  corrupting  with  partisan  p>ropaganda,  always 
to  get  money  or  power,  the  integrity  of  news  column, 
radio  broadcast,  motion  picture,  magazine,  television, 
lecture  platform,  public  schoolroom?  Can  you  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  by  substituting  whispering  gossip 
for  a  campaign  of  rivalrous  trade  contention  fought 
out  in  the  open  in  advertising  spaces  where  men 
honestly  sign  their  names?  To  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  must  you  get  away  from  direct  methods  and 
use  indirect  methods?  Must  you  be  sly?  Must  yoB 
be  cute?  Must  you  be  clever?  Business  is  war  to 
the  death,  in  Mr.  Bernays’  mind.  Strategy  calls  for 
something  better  than  advertising  to  win.  'ITiere  must 
be  a  secret  information  service  at  work,  intelligence 
officers  planting  propaganda  in  the  minds  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  public,  including  little  children  in  the  quiet 
of  the  schoolroom  where  they  trustingly  seek  the 
basic  facts  of  life  from  teachers  and  books  that  have 
only  disinterested  motives. 

No,  Mr.  Bernays,  slick  propaganda  is  not  the  way 
out!  The  way  out  of  modem  life’s  confusion  h 
straightforward,  each  man  plainly  signing  his  own 
ticket. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Hr.  SWARTZ,  president  of  R.  Hoe 
*  &  Co.,  sailed  last  week  on  the  S.  S. 
Homeric  for  Europe.  Stanley  Resor, 

Ksident  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Tipany  was  also  a  passenger  on  the 
Homeric. 

George  B.  Longan,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  on  business. 

Charles  N.  Feidelson,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  Mrs. 
Feidelson  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Adeline,  born  Nov,  5. 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  Wor- 
cestcr  Evening  Post,  was  one  of  the 

Seakers  at  the  seminar  on  “Religion  and 
ew  England  Industry”  in  Ballou  Hall, 
Boston,  recently. 

F.  Wiley,  general  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  entertained  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  Queen  City 
Club  at  a  dinner  in  the  Enquirer  Build¬ 
ing  Nov.  9.  An  inspection  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  plant  followed. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  addressed  the  Women’s 
Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts  at  a 
luncheon  in  Boston  last  week. 

H.  W.  Kane,*  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Optic  became  the  first  person 
in  that  state  to  fly  with  Col.  Charles 
Lindbergh  when  the  aviator  visited  that 
city  recently  to  inspect  two  proposed  sites 
for  landing  fields. 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Yews,  addressed 
the  Portland  Ministers  Union  Nov.  12 
on  “The  Press  in  Our  D'emocraev." 

(Charles  L.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal,  gave  the 
Armistice  day  address,  Sunday  afternoon 
Nov.  11  at  the  Medina,  O.,  high  school 
luditorium. 

John  H.  Moist,  editor  of  the  Ida  Grove 
(la.)  Pioneer  Record,  has  been  awarded 
tlx  $60  first  prize  in  the  contest  on  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  hydroelectric  possibilities  open 
to  members  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  party  which  toured  Tennessee 
last  May  and  June.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  Tennessee  utilities. 

Joseph  F.  Eltges,  publisher  of  The 
Volkesfreund,  a  German  weekly,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Typothetae 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

James  Kemey,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  Times  newspaper,  recently 
aided  in  launching  a  course  in  journalism 
and  publicity  at  Rider  (College,  Trenton. 
Mr.  Kemey  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Angelo  Flavio  Guidi,  Italian  newspaper 
editor  and  critic,  who  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  Benito  MusseJini  as  a 
"Wssenger  of  good  will,”  made  an  in¬ 
spection  trip  through  the  plant  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News  on  Nov.  9.  (midi 
was  accompanied  by  Valerio  Valeriani, 
Italian  consul  in  Cleveland. 

D.  H,  Talmadge,  Jr.,  for  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Morning 
Statesman  and  at  one  time  editor  and 
fisher  of  the  Brownsville  (Ore.) 
Times,  has  been  ill  with  a  severe  attack 
of  influenza  at  his  home  in  Salem. 

A.  S.  Bailey  of  the  Decorah  (la), 
Rtpuhlican,  81  years  old,  is  in  a  hospital 
with  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Maurice  S.  Sherman,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  spoke  recent¬ 
ly  at  a  monthly  dinner  of  the  Aetna  Life 
uisurance  Company  Girls’  Club  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFnCE 

UlLTON  FLODMAN  has  again  be- 
come  advertising  manager  of  the 
tUensIturg  (Wash.)  Evening  Record 
nfter  a  year’s  absence  from  that  post. 

Elmer  Bieser,  of  the  real  estate  de- 
pnrtment,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News, 
w  now  handling  the  food  advertising  of 
^  paper.  Harry  B.  Croneberg  is 
■wdling  real  estate. 

j  Stanley  Swan,  circulation  manager  of 


the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  and  Mrs. 
Swan  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Carol 
Nan,  born  Nov,  5, 

George  P.  Bailey  has  succeeded  E. 
H.  Turner  as  office  manager  of  the  class¬ 
ified  department  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Brent  Williams,  manager  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  addressed  the  Advertising  Oub 
of  St.  Louis  on  Nov.  8  on  “Helping  the 
Small  Retailer  to  Advertise.” 

Albert  H.  Ward,  Jr.,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Etvnin^ 
News,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Chester  Henry,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Business  Survey,  has  joined  the 
(Tiarles  Daniel  E'rey  advertising  Agency, 
Chicago.  Ernest  Guarth,  formerly  of  the 
research  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Business  Survey,  has  joined  the 
Aubrey  and  Moore  Advertising  Agency 
in  the  Wrigley  building,  Chicago. 

Ben  McCanna,  of  the  Business  Survey 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  spending  three 
weeks  in  the  timberlands  of  Canada  at 
Shelter  Bay,  Quebec,  obtaining  promo¬ 
tion  material  for  the  Tribune. 

Samuel  Pritikin  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  as  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  artist.  Mr.  Pritikin 
recently  came  to  Chicago  from  New 
York. 

Donald  Davis  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Springfield  Newspapers,  com¬ 
prising  the  Springfield  Republican  Daily 
News,  morning  and  evening  Unions,  has 
been  elected  second  vice-president  of  the 
Advrtising  Club  of  Springfield. 

E.  B.  Doran,  business  manager  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  Journal,  escaped  in¬ 
jury  when  his  automobile  was  denr^ished 
by  a  train  in  Dallas  recently.  Doran 
saw  the  train  in  time  to  jump  to  safety. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TYR.  HERMAN  N.  BUNDESEN, 
•■^  health  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  elected  coroner  of  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  by  a  majority  of  6(X),000 
over  his  opponent,  the  present  coroner. 
I>.  Bundesen  led  his  ticket  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  last  Tuesday.  He  was  formerly 
health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

George  Puntenney,  for  the  past  two 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  returned  to  his  former 
home  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
W.  C.  Kilgore,  managing  editor.  Madison 
(Fla.)  Democrat,  succeeds  him  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald. 

Eric  C.  Cullenward,  assistant  mana^ng 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  Mrs.  Cullenward,  departed  on  the 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  ICNOWING  | 

T  N  Akron  where  he  is  news  editor  of  the 

Beacon  Journal,  Paul  Bishop  is  known 
as  the  desk  man  who  never  gets  excited. 

R  egardless 
whether  all  top 
stories  on  the 
front  page  must 
be  immediately 
shifted  to  make 
room  for  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  sudden 
big  stories  which 
have  come  in  just 
before  deadline. 
Bishop  smiles, 
keeps  cool,  and 
manages  to  hit 
the  street  on  time. 

„  „  He  entered 

Paul  Bishop  , 

newspaper  work 

at  the  age  of  18, 
when  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school.  He  served  four  years  on  the 
.Akron  Times  where  he  started  as  cub 
reporter  and  was  advanced  to  sports 
editor. 

For  a  year  he  was  a  sports  writer  on 
the  former  Cleivland  Leader,  returning 
to  Akron  as  city  editor  of  the  Akron 
Press  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Later  he  served  on  the  United  Press 
in  New  York  and  Columbus,  O. 

His  advancement  when  he  returned  to 
the  Akron  Times  was  rapid.  He  started 
as  assignment  reporter,  jumped  to  the 
city  desk,  and  was  promoted  to  news 
editor. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Beacon- Journal  as  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor.  He  was  promoted  to 
news  editor  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 

S._  S.  Sierra  on  a  seven  weeks’  vacation 
trip  Nov.  8.  Mr.  Cullenward  is  return¬ 
ing  to  his  old  home  in  Australia  after 
an  absence  of  nine  years.  Prior  to  his 
departure,  Mr.  Cullenward  was  guest  of 
honor  at  several  social  functions  given 
by  business  associates  and  friends.  A 
banquet  was  pven  aboard  the  steamer  the 
night  before  it  departed  attended  bv  150 
of  Mr.  Cullenward’s  associates  on  the 
Examiner  staff.  Ed.  A.  Charlton,  ship¬ 
ping  editor,  was  toastmaster. 

Alfred  T,  Newberry,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  International  News  Service, 
and  Mrs.  Newberry,  are  parents  of  a  son 
bom  at  Columbia  Hospital,  Washington, 
Nov.  3. 

William  L.  Lowry  of  Madison.  Wis., 
has  been  made  city  editor  bf  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript.  Lowry  replaces  Ed 
S.  Kerrigam,  resigned.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  school. 

C.  F.  Skirvin  has  been  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Times. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Nikita  Balieff 

twites 

“My  Cabaret  Confessions*’ 

in  four  releases,  about  1,000  words  each. 

Balieff,  leader  of  the  famous  Russian  Chauve  Souris,  writes  of  men 
and  women,  kings  and  queens.  He  has  known  everybody  whom  every¬ 
body  would  like  to  know. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  asked  Balieff,  “What  can  I  do  for  yon?”  after  a 
“command  performance." 

“Why,  yon  might  give  me  your  photograph,  autographed,"  replied  the 
showman.  So  the  Czar  sent  him  a  diamond  pin  instead. 

’This  Balieff  series  is  good.  It  is  fresh  and  breezy.  No  scandal  or 
objectionable  material. 

Wire: 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 
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Don  B.  Reed,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  now  with 
the  IVashington  Post. 

Merwin  Eberle,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  News,  is  directing:  the  Oklahoma 
City  University  journalism  department 
during  the  absence  of  Gilbert  I.  Garret- 
ton,  head  of  the  department. 

O.  T.  Pierson,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  joined  a  Wall  Street  financial  house. 
Other  copy  desk  changes  are :  Ross  P. 
Doyle  to  the  P'rigidaire  Company  as  pub¬ 
licity  man  and  traveling  research  worker ; 
J.  A.  Tyson,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Journal  copy  desk,  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

John  A.  Marshall,  staff  photographer, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  following  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Shaw  D.  Ray  of  the  Duncan  (Okla.) 
Daily  Banner  staff  will  become  editor- 
manager  of  the  Hollis  (Okla.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

C.  J.  Schubert,  who  for  the  past  18 
months  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
System  Magazine  in  Chicago.  He  has 
been  succeeded  on  the  Times  by  Kerwin 
Tanquay,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Joseph  M.  Kerr,  city  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  is  acting  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Times  due  to  the 
illness  of  Managing  Editor  Charles  S. 
Thomas. 

Alexander  C.  MacIntyre  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Blizzard  succeeding  Samuel 
Rosenthal,  who  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
steel  business.  Mr.  McIntyre  served 
overseas  in  the  war  with  the  112th  In¬ 
fantry. 

The  engagement  of  Frank  Stanley 
Chipman  of  the  editorial  staff.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Mary  Blanchard 
has  been  announced.  The  engagement  of 
CThipman’s  brother,  Wilmon,  to  Miss 
Blanchard's  sister,  Catherine,  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time. 

John  R.  Tomlinson,  dean  of  newspaper 
men  at  Dayton,  O.,  is  seriously  ill.  He  is 
80  years  old  and  for  many  years  was  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  Journal.  His  latest 
connection  was  the  the  Dayton  News 
staff. 

William  Tucker,  formerly  Holdenville 
(Okla.)  representative  of  the  Shawnee 
News,  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Holdenville  News  and  will  be  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff. 

Thomas  Sweeney,  for  the  past  two 
months  news  editor  of  Time,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Several  staff  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  are  now  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form.  They  include:  C.  C.  Caldwell,  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  roto  section :  W.  G. 
Vorpe,  Sunday  and  feature  editor;  Viv 
B.  Gray,  rod  and  gun  editor;  and  Ted 
Robinson,  columnist. 

David  Austin,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  later  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  resigned  last  week  to  become  the 
outside  secretary  of  the  City  Charter 
Committee  of  the  independent  non-parti¬ 
san  organization  in  Cincinnati. 

E.  C  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Millersburg  (O.)  Hub,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  (Dhio  legislature 
last  week. 

W.  S.  Izzard.  managing  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Izzard 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
Nov.  5. 

Michael  Zack,  labor  reporter  on  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  recently 
was  elected  a  representative  to  the  state 
legislature. 

Wade  M.  Ctmdon  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  copy  desk  has  been  appointed 
Sunday  and  feature  editor. 

N.  C.  Christensen,  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  East. 


S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Armistice  Day 
celebration  in  Evanston,  111. 

Col.  Edward  B.  Clark,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  has  returned  to  the  capital  after 
visiting  in  Chicago. 

Tom  Vickerman,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  has  jefined  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
as  assistant  art  director  of  the  Post’s 
weekly  Art  World  Magazine. 

Albert  R.  VV'illiamson,  of  the  Bloom- 
ingtoft  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph  staff,  has 
joined  the  National  Broadcasting  (Jofti- 
pany  in  charge  of  the  press  relations, 
(Chicago. 

Joseph  Dugan,  rewrite  man  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Northwestern  University  as  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  in  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism. 

Jack  Palmer,  staff  photographer  fw  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
celebrated  their  2Sth  wedding  anniversary 
Nov.  11. 

Frank  E.  Hagan,  business  writer  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Exeminer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  National  Syndicate 
Service,  a  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  bureau  headed  by  Edward  Jerome 
Dies. 

Leon  Stoll,  editorial  writer  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  taken  the  place  of 
Harper  Leech  as  writer  of  financial  news 
and  comment.  Mr.  Leech  recently  left 
the  Tribune  to  join  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
(Chicago,  advertising  agency. 

Roberta  Nangle  is  handling  club  news 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Kate  Webber,  club  editor.  Miss 
Nangle  was  formerly  secretary  to  the 
Sunday  editor. 

George  E.  Clapp,  news  editor  of  the 
H'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  following  recovery 
from  a  major  operation.  In  his  absence 
his  work  was  handled  by  William  J. 
Slator,  city  editor. 

J.  H.  Florea,  a  graduate  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ohio  State  University, 
has  jtfined  the  Defiance  (O.)  Crescent- 
.\ews  as  farm  news  editor. 

O.  C.  Hammons,  recently  in  the  real 
estate  business,  has  re-entered  newspaper 
work  as  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio 
Lighf  city  staff. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

E  BYRON  BR.AND,  formerly  with  the 
•  Clark.'shurg^  (W.  Va.)  Telegram 
and  the  IVhceling  Nnvs,  now  with  the 
.Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Leader  to  Miss 
Modersohn  of  Mt.  Clemens. 

Burdette  Waldo,  of  the  society  staff, 
Netv  Orleans  Item-Tribune  to  Allen  C. 
Huggins,  Oct.  22.  She  will  continue  her 
work  on  the  papers. 

Siegel  Mayer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald,  to 
Miss  Kathleen  Nolan  of  Ironwood, 
Mich. 

John  Padulo  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  to 
Miss  Pearl  Martell  of  the  accounting 
department,  Chicago  Evening  American, 
Nov.  3. 

Miss  Mary  Savin,  secretary  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  G.  B.  Heal  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  to  John  T.  Ryan  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  last  week. 

Donald  Forster,  advertising  manager, 
IVatsonville  (Cal.)  Register,  to  Miss 
Ramona  Herzog  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
recently. 

CTiarles  H.  Crouse,  who  writes  humor¬ 
ous  articles  for  the  St.  Louis  Times 
under  the  pen  name  of  (Tharles  (Kid) 
Regan,  announced  this  week  that  on  last 
New  Year’s  eve  he  was  married  to  Miss 
I.enore  Davies  of  St.  Louis. 

Russell  Kershaw  of  the  Business  Sur- 
vev  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Winifred  Church  of  the  Tribune’s  clas¬ 
sified  department. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

t’DllUKS  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
Texas  Patdiandle  will  meet  in  .Ama¬ 
rillo  within  the  next  30  days  to  make 
plans  for  advertising  the  Panhandle  coun¬ 
try  through  the  Pan  HANDLE- Plains,  I  xc. 
A  program  of  advertising  to  bring  im¬ 
migrants  to  the  country  in  1929  is  to  be 
discussed. 

New  England  Woman’s  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  celebrated  its  43d  birthday  at 
the  Hotel  Victoria,  Boston.  Mass.,  Nov. 
7.  M  iss  Helena  B.  Shipman,  president, 
presided.  Mrs.  M.  Agnes  Dalrymple 
Bishop  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
club. 

Crosscup  Pishon  Post,  American 
Legion,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  composed  of 
Hub  advertising  men,  is  raising  a  fund 
for  a  memorial  control  tower  and  air 
beacon  to  be  erected  at  the  Boston  .Air¬ 
port  as  a  memorial  to  the  225  aviators 
from  New  England  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  World  War.  Among  those  on  the 
committee  are  Eugene  W.  Parsons,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  American,  and  Bill 
Cunningliam  of  the  Boston  Post  si>orts 
staff. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  will  be  held  in  Topeka,  Jan. 
18  and  19. 

.Annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  will  be  held  in  .San 
Benito,  Nov.  29,  30  and  Dec.  1. 

The  new  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Women's  Press  Club  is  Mrs.  Louise 
Davis  Bradley.  Miss  Cornelia  Curtiss, 
society  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  is 
chairman  of  the  club’s  hospitality  com¬ 
mittee  and  Eleanor  Clarage  heads  the 
program  committee. 

W.  R.  Casswell  of  St.  Petersburg, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
\\  EST  Coast  Printers  Assoctation,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  CJiamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Tampa,  this  week.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  were:  W.  H.  Haupt,  Tampa, 
vice-president ;  and  H.  J.  Blakcslee, 
Tampa,  secretary. 

Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Press  Club 
will  have  Christopher  Morley  as  guest  at 
its  dinner  and  theatre  party  for  members 
only  in  Hoboken  Saturday  night,  Dec.  1. 
J.  A.  Dear,  Jr.,  Eli  Ives  Collins  and  Leo 
J.  Hershdorfer  are  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

pOBERT  M.  JOHNSTON  from  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  the  new  metro¬ 
politan  editorial  department,  Chicago 
T  ribune. 

Hudson  Robbins,  from  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  to  reportorial  staff,  Damille 
(Ill.)  Commercial- News. 

J.  Randolph  Wedding,  from  assistant 
city  editor,  Danville  (111.)  Commercial 
News,  to  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  as 
assistant  city  editor. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

IVEW  YORK  SUN  published  a  special 
section  devoted  to  arts,  antiques  and 
home  decorations,  Nov.  10.  The  Sun 
runs  a  regular  page  on  antiques  and  dec¬ 
orations  every  week. 

Bloomfield  (Mo.)  Vindicator  l^st  week 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by 
publishing  a  24-page  edition.  Frank  A. 
Brannock  is  editor. 

Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier  20 
page  Fall  Festival  edition,  Oct.  29.  The 
Courier  is  published  by  Mrs.  .Allync  V. 
Carpenter,  a  sister  of  H.  Edmund 
Scheerer,  president  of  Scheerer.  Inc., 
which  represents  the  Courier  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald,  spec¬ 
ial  Keith-.Albee  Memorial  Theatre  sec¬ 
tion,  Oct.  28,  eight  pages. 

.dtlleboro  (Mass.)  Sun,  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege  edition,  Nov.  10. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
Christmas  Book  Stalls  special  section 
No.  1,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  eight  piR®*- 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Daily  Times  and  the 
Saratosa  Morning  Heraid  each  published 
snecial  "circus  editions"  when  the  Sing¬ 
ling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey 
(Continued  from  page  36) 
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Before  any  newspaper  becomes  a  valuable 
advertising  medium,  it  must  first  build  reader- 
faith  by  means  of  its  news  columns. 


The  Commercial  Appeal  employs  every  facility 
and  invention  known  to  science  so  that  its  col¬ 
umns  may  be  first  to  tell  the  news  of  the  world — 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  now  enjoys  a  greater 
circulation  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  With 
its  six  news  wires  (Associated  Press,  Universal 
Press,  Chicago  Tribune,  International  News), 
its  radio  station,  WMC  its  aero  news  service 
and  its  territorial,  national  and  international 
correspondents.  The  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evening  Appeal  are  consistently  first,  with  the 
news,  in  the  mid-South. 


A  newspaper  that  enjoys  reader-faith  is  the  best 
advertising  medium  obtainable.  For  contact 
with  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  region  and  the 
prosperous  mid-South,  use  the  paper  whose 
reader  interest  is  faith-built. 


More  Sunday  circulation  than  any 
other  Southern  newspaper. 

More  daily  circulation  than  any 
other  Southern  newspaper. 

More  Combination,  morning  and 
eveni/tg  circulation  than  any 
other  Southern  newspaper. 


The  Commercial  Appeal 


‘The  South’s  Greatest  Newspaper” — An  Institution  Since 
^  18-W).  Net  Paid  Circulation  as  of  Nov.  1st,  1928. 


DAILY 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


111,223 


71,162  145,238 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY— Represen/otires 
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circus  played  their  closing  stand  in  that 
city  recently.  Sarasota  is  the  winter 
home  of  the  big  circus  and  the  editions, 
of  64  pages  each,  were  a  special  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  circus  folks. 

Asht<Aula  (O.)  Star-Beacon  published 
a  100-page  special  edition  Oct.  29  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  opening  of  the  new  Ashta¬ 
bula  River  vi^uct,  a  $500,000  bridge 
project  completed  after  more  than  two 
years’  work.  The  Star-Beacon  is  one  of 
four  papers  owned  and  puWished  by  C.  A. 
Rowley.  The  others  are :  Painesznlle 
Telegraph,  Geneva  Free-Press  and  Con- 
neaut  News-Herald. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C  L.  MARTIN,  founder  and  former 
owner  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  purchased  the  Brady  Heart  of 
Texas  News  from  Dan  Huffor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Calahan,  former 
owners  of  ^  Groveton  (Tex.)  Trinity 
County  Times,  have  purcha^  the 
Carrizo  Springs  (Tex.)  Javelin,  from 
H.  G.  Perry. 

Sinton  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  the  Sinton  State  Bank  to 
Hobart  Huson  of  San  Antonio.  James 
A.  Steele  has  charge  of  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation. 

Emmet  F.  Riordan  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Argus 
and  the  Hynes-Clearwater  (Cal.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  his  partner  (jeorge  Rochester. 

H.  A.  McDougal,  veteran  East  Texas 
editor  who  a  few  months  ago  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  and  retired  from  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times  after  25  years  with  that 
paper,  has  purchased  the  Bonham  Daily 
Favorite  and  Fannin  County  News  from 
Sherwood  Spotts  of  Bonham.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dougal  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Bon¬ 
ham  publications  on  Nov.  15. 

Henry  Burr  has  sold  the  Calvert 
(Tex.)  Tribune  to  John  R.  Brougher, 
formerly  of  Texas  City. 

S.  Hardy,  former  publisher  of  the 
Wewoka  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  and  later 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Wewoka  Daily 
Times-Demnerat,  has  purchased  the 
Westlico  (Tex.)  Times. 

Inglewood  (Cal.)  Californian  has 
been  sold  by  Don  F.  Chamberlain  to  R. 
M  McCabe  and  C.  W.  Huff. 

Garden  City  (Mo.)  Views,  which  has 
been  under  the  management  of  J.  W. 
Sexton  since  1910,  has  been  sold  to  John 
C.  Wilson  of  Warrensburg. 

Creencastle  (Mo.)  Journal  has  been 
sold  to  G.  Huntoon  of  Potomac,  Ill. 
For  the  last  25  years  the  weekly  has 
been  owned  and  ^ited  by  C.  C.  Bart- 
ruff. 

Brunsivick  (Mo.)  Brwiswicker  has 
been  sold  by  J.  B.  Robertson  to  A.  J. 
Clayton,  of  Keytesville.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  owned  and  edited  the  newspaper  for 
25  years. 

Anthony  (Kan.)  Republican  and  Bul¬ 
letin  was  sold  Nov.  1  by  Mack  Stanton 
to  Sydney  Brothers  of  Julesburg,  Col., 
who  formerly  owned  the  Republican. 

Ben  Ford  is  editor -manager  of  the 
Forney  (Tex.)  Messenger  under  new 
ownership,  the  paper  having  been  sold 
recently  by  J.  C.  O’Bryan. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

T  OCKNEY  (Tex.)  BEACON  has 
moved  into  a  modern  brick  building 
built  especially  for  its  use.  The  paper  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South  Texas 
Plains  country  and  has  been  published 
in  the  same  building  in  which  it  was 
started  more  than  30  years  ago. 

The  Suburban  Printing  (Company, 
mblisher  of  the  Citv  and  Suburban 
Life,  weekly  paper  at  Bellevue,  a  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  erecting  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $45,000. 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  a  new 
plant  for  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian.  According  to  present  stipula¬ 
tions  the  present  structure  will  be  com¬ 


pletely  altered  and  new  floor  space  will 
he  added. 

An  order  for  32-page  rotary  press  was 
placed  by  the  Miami  (Okla.)  Dailv 
S ews-Record  this  week  with  R.  Hoe  4 
Co.,  New  York.  At  the  same  time  orders 
for  new  stereotype  equipment  were  also 
placed  with  Hoe. 

Three  of  the  Goss  octuple  presses  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pressroom  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  several  months  ago 
when  new  equipment  was  installed  have 
been  bought  by  the  London  Daily  News 
and  have  been  shipped  to  England. 

SCHOOLS 

EXECUTIVES  of  more  than  forty 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  met  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  on  Nov.  10,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  University  Journalism 
department  and  the  Pitt  (Thapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  fraternity. 
C.  M.  Bomberger,  general  manager  of 
the  Jeannette  News-Dispatch,  presided. 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gasette  and  Col.  Guy  Visk- 
niski,  business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  were  speakers. 

To  The  Co-ed  Leader,  published  by 
the  Commercial  High  Schrol,  Atlanta, 
has  been  awarded  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald’s  prize  of  $25  in  gold  for 
the  best  high  school  newspaper  for  the 
1927-1928  session. 

Jim  Biggerstaff,  editor  of  the  Wag¬ 
oner  (Okla.)  Record-Democrat,  and 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  160  high-school  paper 
editors  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  recently.  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  presented  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  "The  Making  of  a 
Newspaper.”  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert,  head 
of  the  journalism  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  gave  the  welcoming  address. 

Students  in  the  course  in  journalism, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  had  their  first  experience  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  under  high  pressure  when 
they  assisted  the  staff  of  the  Peoria 
Transcript  in  handling  local  election  re¬ 
turns.  They  acted  as  “leg-men”  and  tab¬ 
ulators. 

_  The  National  Boy  Scout  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  decided  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  members  to  communicate 
with  sdiools  and  colleges  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  annual  scholarship 
awards  to  Boy  Scouts  doing  outstanding 
work,  nationally,  in  journalism  each  year. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

C  L.  VAN  PETTEN  has  joined  the 
St.  L^is  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  as  night  editor.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Press  and  other  papers. 

IVoodward  (Okla.)  Press,  county  seat 
daily  newspaper  puUished  by  Clark  G. 
Lawrence,  printed  its  first  regular  tele¬ 
graph  edition  Saturday,  Nov.  3.  It  is 
being  served  by  the  United  Press. 


294,609 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

October,  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  October, 
1928,  was  193,395. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


UBEL  AWARD  UPHELD 

The  Second  EH  visional  Cxiurt,  Toronto, 
recently  upheld  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
which  awarded  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  former 
Commander  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  $500 
damages  in  his  suit  for  libel  against  F.  W. 
Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Port  Hope 
Guide,  and  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  who  wrc4e 
the  article  published  in  the  Guide.  Sir 
Arthur,  who  sued  for  $50,000,  filed  suit 
following  the  publications  of  charges  that 
there  had  been  needless  loss  of  life  on 
.\rmistice  Day,  when  the  Canadian  Corps 
was  advancing  on  Mons. 


These  are  modem  days  but  girls  still 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  hand  press. 
— Bradentown  (Fla.)  Herald. 

The  talking  movie  has  ruined  another 
good  place  to  sleep. — Nashville  Banner. 

If  we  hadn’t  known  about  that  Zep, 
we  might  have  thought  when  we  saw  it 
that  some  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  had 
dropped  his  cigar. — J.  J.  Montague,  New 
York  Herald-Tribune. 

Possibly  under  television  the  lonely 
wife  can  lure  the  errant  spouse  home  eve¬ 
nings  by  holding  a  banana  cream  pie  in 
front  of  the  transmitter. — Detroit  News. 

Since  Gene  Tunney  didn’t  care  about 
all  the  cheap  publicity  the  cameramen 
wanted  to  give  him  when  he  got  married, 
it  must  have  been  some  other  Gene  Tun¬ 
ney  who  endorsed  a  vegetable  oil  the 
other  day. — Bradentown  (Fla.)  Herald. 

After  having  done  over  the  two  kitchen 
chairs,  a  Louisville  woman  discovered 
that  she  had  a  little  lacquer  left,  and  so 
she  surprised  her  husband  by  putting  a 
Chinese  red  finish  on  two  of  his  golf 
clubs. — Louisville  Times. 

^  Hartford 
Times  stands 
Seventh 

The  advertising  score  for 
the  first  six  months  of 
1928,  recorded  in  Editor  8C 
Publisher  and,  Fourth  Estate, 
shows  that  among  all  six-day 
evening  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  The  Hartford 
Times  stands  seventh  in 
volume  of  local  advertising. 
This  is  striking  evidence  of 
Hartford  prosperity  and  of 
the  domination  of  this  great 
market  by  the  Times. 

Hartford'* 

Times 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Msmbar  of  Tbc  100,000  Group 
of  American  Gdas,  Inc. 

one  of  the 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  News,  Albany  -  •  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  -  -  Rochartar  Timas- 
Union  -  -  Rochaatar  Denujcrat  ft 
Chronicle  -  •  Utica  Observer- Dis- 
patefa  -  -  Elmira  Star-Gazatta- 
Advertiser  -  -  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  -  -  Ithaca  Joumal-Naws 
•  -  Nawburgh-Baacon  News  •  - 
Olaan  Herald  -  -  Ogdensburg  Re¬ 
publican-Journal  -  -  Hartford, 
f  Conn.,  Timas  -  •  Pfainfiald,  N.  J., 
7  Coutisr-Naws. 


“HAIRBREADTH 

HARRY” 

"HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  is  ths 
best  comic  published  anywhere,  barrinp 
none.  It  is  the  funniest,  most  colorful 
and  cleverest  comic  being  turned  out." 
—H.  M,  Christ.  BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

"H'e  believe  our  readers  turn  to 
HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  Erst."  — 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS.  . 

"On  three  occasions  during  the  last 
ten  years  I  ‘high-browed’  HAIR¬ 
BREADTH  HARRY  out  of  the  Ledger, 
but  the  holler  was  always  so  great  that 
I  had  to  put  him  back  and  have  recon¬ 
ciled  myself  to  carrying  him  forexer 
and  a  day:‘—L.  T.  Russell,  NEWARK 
LEDGER. 

"I  read  it  every  day  myself  and  find 
it  a  personal  delight,  and  I  am  sure  that 
millions  of  others  must  feel  the  same 
way." — Ellison  Young, 

BORDER  CITIES’  STAR. 

"The  hairbreadth  HARRY 
STRIP  is  probably  the  best  one  we 
cc^y  to  elicit  attention  from  boys  and 
girls.  We  tested  our  strips  by  having 
thirty-five  of  our  newsboys  ballot  on 
their  respective  choice,  and  thirty-one 
placed  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  first  " 
—RACINE  JOURNAL  NEWS. 

"We  conducted  by  coupon  a  test  of 
the  likability  of  our  features.  HAIR¬ 
BREADTH  HARRY  ran  second  to 
SOMEBODY’S  STENOG,  a  strip  that 
ue  acquired  several  years  before  taking 
on  HAIRBREADTH  HARRY.  Today 
I  think  it  would  be  about  a  tie,  for  both 
the  children  and  grownups  are  very 
fond  of  HAi^lREADTH  HARRY.’’— 
BROCKTON  ENTERPRISE. 

"We  dropped  HAIRBREADTH 
HARRY  for  a  short  time  and  thought 
we  would  forget  about  it.  Soon  a  loss 
of  circulation  «m  a  community  in  which 
we  had  been  selling  a  paper  in  almost 
every  home  mu  noted.  We  investigated 
and  found  that  the  young  folk  (and 
Perhaps  their  elders)  were  actually  tort 
because  we  dropped  your  feature,  which, 
of  course,  explained  our  loss.  We  put 
hairbreadth  harry  right  back 
again — and  now  everybody’s  happy." — 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  HOME  NPWS. 

"HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  is  a  Po.ii- 
tive  ‘must’  feature  with  us.  If  I  don’t 
bring  HAIRBREADTH  HAMY  heme 
with  me  I  have  to  go  bock  to  the  ofhee 
for  it.  I  think  thu  strip  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  market  today." — W.  M. 
Harrison.  OKLAHOMA  TIMES. 

"HAIRBREADTH  HARRY  appor. 
ently  has  a  very  large  following  among 
boys  from  ten  to  sixteen,  as  rebuts  from 
our  newsdealers  shew  that  this  is  one 
of  the  first  things  that  the  newsboys  turn 
to  in  the  paper.  Of  course,  the  very 
’craxiness'  of  the  strip  has  a  strong  ap- 
pral  among  the  adultstf’—PA  WTUOKh  T 
TIMES. 

"Our  readers  have  found  in  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  exaggerations  of  H  A  I  R- 
BREADTH  HARRY  a  constant  source 
of  humor.  We  know  of  nothing  else 
tike  it.’’— YOUNGSTOWN  VINP! 
CATOR. 

"This  is  a  most  popular  feature  with 
our  readers.’’— JOHANNESBURG  (S. 
Africa)  TIMES. 

"Many  readers  are  subscribinf  for 
this  paper  to  get  this  comic  stnp  for 
their  children.  Our  young  readers  are 
especially  interested  tn  it  and  suggest 
that  nsf  r«ii  it  on  Saturdays  also." — 
NIPPU  JIJI  (Japanese). 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

Indspandance  Sq.,  Philadelphia 
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untry -wide  interest  in  financial 

has  already  created 


Volumes  have  appeared  concernin((  the  •  For  four  decades,  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  and  The  Wall 
(frowth  and  wideninfi  interest  in  American  secu-  Street  Journal  have  been  active  agents  in  establishing 
rity  markets.  American  financial  leadership.  They  have  set  up  in 

America  standards  of  financial  news  reporting  which 

c  I  L  /  .1.  .1  •  are  criteria  the  world  over. 

Few  stop  to  think,  however,  of  the  vastly  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  investing  which  are  offered 

the  country  over.  Extension  of  Dow  Jones  service  and  the  increas¬ 

ing  circulation  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  generally  higher  regard,  by  the 
average  man,  for  Wall  Street.  They  have  helped  to 
educate  many  thousands  to  a  broader  conception  of 
Wall  Street’s  .contribution  to  national  welfare  and 
progress. 


In  more  than  a  score  of  cities,  now,  complete 
Dow  Jones  ticker  service  is  a  part  of  the  local 
banker’s  equipment. 


Dow  Jones  news  is  thus  disseminated  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  over  thousands  of  miles  of  pri¬ 
vate  wires,  upon  hundreds  of  electric  page  news 
tickers.  Dow  Jones  news  is  daily  reprinted 
by  numberless  newspapers  all  over  the 

country.  Wall  Street  Journal,  read  regularly 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  carries  daily  the 
In  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  America  has  the  largest  name  of  Wall  Street  and  other  financial  centers  to 
and  the  most  extensive  financial  news  reporting  the  nation’s  business  leaders, 
and  distributing  organization  in  the  world.  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  has  one  of  a  limited 
group  of  newspapers  of  world-wide  reputation 
. . .  one  of  the  few  American  newspapers  with 
a  truly  national  circulation. 


DOW  JONES  NEWS 

on  electric  page  tickers,  is  available 
in  all  important  financial  offices  in: 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

BOSTON.  MASS.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

CLE VE  LAND.  O.  SAN  FRANOSCCJ.  CAU 

DETROIT.  MICH.  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  TROY.  N.  Y. 

OAKLAND.  CAL.  UTICA.  N.Y. 

PASADENA.  CAL.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Today  Dow  Jones  news,  on  electric  page  tickers, 
is  available  in  all  important  financial  offices  in  24 
American  Qties. 


The  circulation  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
literally  billions  in  purchasing  power. 
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CHICAGO,  COBB’S  LAST 
RESTING  PLACE 


Body  of  Boiae  (Idaho)  Stataaman  Pid>- 
liahar  loterrad  In  that  City — 
Pionaar  In  Upbuildinf 
Idaho  City 


Funeral  services  for  the  late  Calvin 
Cobb,  75,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Boise  ( Idaho)  Daily  Statesman,  and  Mie- 


Calvin  Cobb 


I 


•i 


time  vice-president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Boise, 
Xov.  7,  were  held  Nov.  8  before  the 
body  was  sent  to  (Thicago  for  interment 
Executives  of  the  Statesman  acted  as 
pall  bearers.  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  pioneer 
in  all  movements  tending  to  build  up  his 
city  and  state  and  perhaps  his  most  nota¬ 
ble  achievement  in  this  respect  was  in 
bringing  the  first  railroad  to  Boise. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  O., 
July  IS,  1853,  and  moved  to  (Chicago  with 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  12.  He  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  first  went  to  Boise  in  1887.  He  was 
in  the  live-stock  business  at  the  time, 
but  was  so  impressed  with  the  city  of 
Boise  that  he,  in  company  with  Joseph 
Perrault,  son-in-law  of  Milton  Kelly, 
owner  of  the  Statesman,  bought  Mr. 
Kelly’s  interest  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  (Zobb  brought  his  family  from 
(Chicago  at  once,  and  they  occupied  the 
house  which  has  been  his  all  the  years 
of  his  residence  in  Boise.  It  belonged 
to  John  Hailey,  who  was  at  that  tinw 
delegate  to  congress  from  Idaho  terri¬ 
tory.  Later  Mr.  Cobb  purchased  the 
property  from  Mr.  Hailey  and  remodeled 
it  to  better  suit  his  convenience. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Cobb  became 
connected  with  the  Statesman,  he  and 
his  brotner-in-law,  J.  B.  Lyon,  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  other  men,  and  has 
l)een  the  sole  owners  ever  since. 

Mr.  (Tobb  was  the  first  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Boise  to  ask  to  have  his  shop 
come  under  the  rules  of  organized  labor. 

Last  May  answering  a  questionnaire 
from  an  eastern  newspaper  agency,  to 
the  question:  “What  civic  movements 
has  your  paper  supported  or  opposed?" 
Mr.  Cobb’s  characteristic  reply  was  “64 
years  of  the  files  to  tell  that.  Sorry  to 
say  we  supported  woman’s  suffrage  and 
direct  primary.  Our  best  work  was  in 
getting  telegraph,  telephone  and  rail¬ 
roads  into  Boise,  and  finally  the  main 
line.  We  opposed  free  silver  and  had  a 
hell  of  a  time  for  six  months.  The 
Statesman  started  as  a  Republican 
and  the  vote  here  was  usually  7000  Dem¬ 
ocratic  to  400  or  500  Republican.” 

Mr.  (3obb  had  been  suffering  ill  health 
for  the  past  year.  After  a  physical 
breakdown  a  year  ago  he  was  forced  to 
undergo  serious  operations  in  the  hope 
of  improving  his  health. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Cobb,  who  accompanied  the 
body  to  (3iicago. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  DROWNS 

The  body  of  Arthur  D.  Sullivan,  38, 
at  different  times  police  reporter  and 
automobile  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  who  disappeared  from  Aber- 
deem.  Wash.,  two  weeks  ago  on  the  eve 
of  a  steamship  trip  to  New  York  for  his 
health,  was  found  floating  in  the  Chehalis 
river  Nov.  5.  It  is  believed  that  he  ac¬ 
cidently  fell  into  the  water. 


VETERAN  JOHNSTOWN 
PUBLISHER  DIES 


W.  W.  Bailey  Had  Been  Proprietor  of 
Johnstown  Democrat  Since  1893 
— Sorved  Two  Teima 
in  House 


Warren  Worth  Bailey,  73,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  died  in  Johnstown,  Nov.  9.  He  had 
lieen  in  the  newspaper  business  since 
1877  when  he  and  his  brother,  Homer 
Bailey,  purchased  the  Carlisle  (Ind.) 
Democrat,  which  they  later  sold  to  buy 
the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  News. 

After  the  sale  of  the  News,  Mr. 
Bailey  went  to  Chicago  where  he  joined 
the  News  as  an  editorial  writer.  He 
also  worked  for  some  time  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Mail.  In  1893  he  acquired 
control  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  an  inveterate  foe  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  was  a  close  personal  and 
political  friend  of  the  late  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  in  1912  and  re-elected  in  1914. 
He  was  defeated  for  the  seat  in  1916, 
1924  and  1926.  In  1924  he  contested  the 
election  of  his  Republican  opponent, 
.\nderson  H.  Walters,  publisher  of  the 
lohnstown  Tribune,  but  his  contest  was 
thrown  out  after  months  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  born  on  Jan.  8,  1855, 
in  Hendricks  (bounty,  Ind.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  two  children. 


IRA  E.  DAVIS 

Ira  E.  Davis,  39,  telegraph  operator 
who  sent  out  first  news  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  flood  in  1911,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  San  Francisco  Nov.  10,  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  returning  from 
handling  Hoover’s  homecoming  for  Pos¬ 
tal  Telegraph.  Davis  was  “subbing"  in 
Cltarleston  for  the  .Associated  Press 
when  the  flood  engulfed  that  city.  With 
all  wires  down  Davis  decided  to  take 
a  chance  on  covering  the  story  himself. 
Obtaining  a  detailed  account  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  by  making  the  rounds  of  the  city, 
he  made  his  way  to  Summerville,  S.  C. 
twenty-four  miles  away,  climbed  a  tele¬ 
graph  p»)le  and  cut  in  with  his  pocket 
instrument  on  the  main  circuit  and 
flashed  his  own  story  to  the  Associal^d 
Press.  For  this  service,  he  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  “.AP"  and  given  a  position  In 
the  main  office  at  Atlanta. 


DAVID  J.  BERRY 

David  J.  Berrv,  58,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 
died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  11. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Industrial  Labor  Review  of 
San  Francisco.  He  founded  the  Latrobe 
(Pa.)  Clipper  and  later  the  Greensburg 
Star,  the  Greensburg  Morning  Review, 
the  Morning  Herald  of  Uniontown  and 
the  National  iMbor  Journal  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Among  the  brothers  who  sur¬ 
vive  are  Robert  M.  Berry  of  the  IJnion- 
fmvn  Morning  Herald;  Vernon  C.  Berry, 
San  Francisco:  George  E.  Berry  of  the 
Tribune  Review  of  (Greensburg. 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHER  DIES 

Henry  Gorman.  90,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Observer, 
died  Nov.  15.  He  served  in  the  Fenian 
raid  and  held  a  medal  and  bar.  His 
newspaper  service  included  several  years 
with  the  London  Advertiser  and  39  years 
as  prf^rietor  and  editor  of  the  Observer. 
He  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  1917. 


d^bituary 


T  HARRY  JOHNSON,  former  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Deer  Park  (Wash.) 
Union,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Wis.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Union  from  1911  until  1917. 

Floyd  J.  Triplett,  65,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hertford  (N.  C.)  Herald, 
died  recently  at  his  home  there  after  a 
short  illness. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Miller,  mother  of 
Frank  A.  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  StaPs  art  staff,  died  recently 
at  her  hc»ne  in  Kansas  (Hty. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Shope  of  Oglesby,  Tex., 
father  of  E.  B.  Shope,  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
ton  (Ga.)  Citizen,  di^  Nov.  9. 

Beriah  E.  Willison,  62,  well  known 
Ohio  newspaper  man,  died  at  his  home 
in  Columbus  this  week  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  at  one  time  city  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Press-Post.  ^ 

John  P.  Harrington,  member  of  the 
composing  room  staff.  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Globe  for  many  years,  died  at  his  mother’s 
home  in  Fall  River,  Nov.  5. 

Mrs.  Mary  Killerlain  Eckersall, 
mother  of  Walter  Eckersall,  formerly  all- 
American  football  star  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  Noy_a.  at  her 
home.  Although  she  lud  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  time,  her  death  came 
unexpectedly  while  her  son  was  en  route 
to  New  York  to  referee  last  Saturday’s 
football  game  between  the  Army  and 
Notre  Dame. 

Edward  Randall,  45,  a  former  Quincy, 
Ill.,  newspaper  man  and  for  the  last  few 
years  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Col¬ 
orado,  died  Nov.  4  in  Denver.  Randall 
was  gas.sed  overseas  while  serving  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  and  tuberculosis  developed. 

William  H.  Quigley,  S3,  veteran  St. 
Louis  newspaper  man  ana  recently  a 
copyreader  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  died  Nov.  7  in  his  home  in  St. 
Louis  from  paralysis  resulting  from  an 
injury  suffered  years  ago  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  University 
football  team. 

Death  of  J.  C.  Clayton.  80.  for  12 
years  editor  of  the  Alex  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
on  Nov.  9,  marked  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  Oklahoma  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  Mr.  Clayton  had 
been  ill  for  six  weeks. 

Noble  Leach,  84,  father  of  T.  S. 
Leach,  editor-publisher  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Portland,  Ore. 

R.  R.  Russell,  who.  with  his  wife, 
sold  the  San  Antonio  Express  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  the  present  owners,  a 
company  formed  by  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
died  last  week  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.  Mr. 
Russell’s  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mabel 
B.  Grice,  widow  of  the  late  Frank  Grice, 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Express. 

Miss  Ethel  Cunningham,  daughter 
of  H.  P.  Cunningham,  publisher  of  the 
Eairview  (Okla.)  Republican,  died  re¬ 
cently  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  at  Cleo  Springs,  Okla. 


Orville  A.  Babcock,  proofreader  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  and  formic 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Madrid  (N. 
Y.)  Herald,  died  recently  in  Syr.vcuse 
following  an  illness  of  one  year.  At  one 
time  he  published  The  Labor  News,  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1912  was 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
York  state  on  the  Socialist  ticket.  The 
widow  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Stephen  Whitaker,  66.  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  staff,  died  in  Los  Angeles  Nov.  10. 

Otto  Shimansky,  80,  father  of  O.  K 
Shimansky,  former  Geveland  newsiaper 
publisher,  died  Nov.  9  at  the  home  of  his 
son.  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Shimansky,  in  San¬ 
dusky,  O.  The  elder  Shimansky  had 
served  several  years  as  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Cxxiuneroe 
and  was  a  Gvil  War  veteran. 

Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Openlander,  Toledo, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Defiance 
(O.)  Crescent-News,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Toledo,  Nov.  11. 
Her  husband,  a  Toledo  attorney,  was  se¬ 
verely  injured,  while  their  lO-months  old 
baby  escaped  miraculously  when  thrown 
out  of  the  car  into  a  vacant  lot. 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Thomas,  72,  widow  of 
Arthur  K.  Thomas,  prominent  newspaper 
publisher  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ties,  who  died  in  1922,  died  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  4  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Thomas 
for  many  years  was  publisher  of  the 
Doylestown  DesUy  Intelligencer. 


80-PAGE  REGULAR  EDITION 

*  The  Chicago  Da^  News  on  Friday, 
Nov.  2,  printed  an  SO-page  paper,  in  fm 
sections,  the  largest  regular  daily  edition 
ever  published  by  the  News.  The  edition 
contained  475.19  t^Iumns  of  advertising, 
of  which  439.96  columns  were  display 
advertising  and  35.23  classified.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  paper  contained  7.62  columns  of 
promotional  advertising  and  169.89  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  matter. 


— ZveiT  PMr  U 
“alaetioa  yaar” 
amont  raadan 
of  dally  nawa- 
papart.  Kara 
paopla  In  Jaak- 
■onvlUa  and 
Flarlda  "alaot” 
tba  Tlarida 
Timaa  •  ITaioa 
than  any  othar 
nawtpapar. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 

A  three-time*-a-week 
five-hundred  word 
racKo  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 

Current  News  Featires,  he. 

Wnnhincten,  D.  C. 


The  welfare  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOGATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fiM 
important  posts  ip  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Sacretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  CUur- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  m. 
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America’s  Record  in  Linage  Gains! 

MORE  THAN 

2  Million  Lines 

In  Ten  Months — January  Ist  to  November  Ist,  1928  — 

The  San  Jose  Evening  News  Gained  2,013,677  Lines 


This  Easily  Represents  The  Largest  Gain  Made  by  ANY  Daily 
Newspaper  in  The  United  States  During  The  Same  Period! 


CIRCULATION 

gain- 

3,000 


TheR 


eason: 


This  is  the  only  evening 
newspaper  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley — the  richest 
in  the  world — carrying  the  Full  Leased  Wires  of  BOTH 
the  ASSOCIATED  and  UNITED  PRESS  services,  plus 
all  the  Local  and  Valley  news  obtainable  by  a  well 
trained  editorial  force,  coupled  with  special  correspond¬ 
ence  from  all  small  towns  in  this  rich  valley. 


National  Advertisers  Can  Get  Perfect  Local 
Coverage  in  This  Splendid  Medium — at 
Reasonable  Rates 


This  Two-Million  L,ine  Gain — Most  of  It  Local — Is  PROOF  POSITIVE  of  the  Changed 
Condition  in  San  Jose,  the  Heart  and  Center  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  the  Fastest 
Growing  City  in  California! 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  CIRCULATIONS 
G.  LOGAN  PAYNE,  Owner  and  Publisher 

i; 

U  V;  » 


/ 
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COAST  AGENCIES  MEET 


Geyer  Adda  To  Staff 

Franklin  Ehmlap  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Geyer  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  as 
contact  man.  He  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mid-Continental  Sales  Company,  of  Day- 
ton.  Ross  Doyle  and  Theodore  L. 
Chryst  have  also  joined  the  Geyer  staff. 
Mr.  Doyle  was  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mr.  Chryst  was  capital  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Joins  Guentker-Law  Stnff 

Joseph  Ellner,  advertising  and  mer- 
dumdising  consultant,  has  joined  ttic 
financial  advertising  agency  of  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russcll  Law,  Inc,  He  will 
have  charge  of  merchandising,  copy  and 
plans,  with  a  view  to  the  broadening' 
trend  in  investment  merchandising. 


Opons  New  York  Office 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Chicago  advertising 
agency  at  330  North  Mi^igan  avenue, 
announces  its  expansion  to  include  a 
New  York  office.  The  eastern  headquar¬ 
ters,  according  to  A.  L.  Gale,  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  551  Fifth  avenue. 


Hooper  With  Erwin,  Waaey 

Edward  Hooker,  formerly  an  account 
executive  of  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Company  of  New  York  and  St  Louis,  is 
tww  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  of  New 
York. 


New  Boston  Agency 


Fred  Weeks  of  Newell-Enisnett  Elected 
President — Name  Changed 


The  California  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  became  the  Pacific  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  at  the 
annual  convention  held  at  Del  Monte  re¬ 
cently.  The  name  of  the  association  and 
the  scope  of  its  activities  were  changed 
to  include  agencies  of  Oregon  wd  Wash¬ 
ington  as  well  as  those  of  California. 

Fred  Weeks  of  the  Ncwell-Emmett 
Company,  San  Francisco,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  succeed¬ 
ing  Don  Francisco,  vice-president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan.  Other  new 
officers  are  Chet  Crank,  of  Smith  &  Fer¬ 
ris,  Los  Angeles,  first  vice-president; 
Atlee  Hunt,  Oakland,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  S.  G.  Swanburg,  of  Botsford- 
Constantine,  secretary-treasurer. 

Dir^ors  for  the  coming  year  are  Don 
Francisco,  Norman  Stem,  J.  A.  C. 
Waters,  and  A.  V.  Weller,  a^  Russell 
Lockwood. 


McDonald  With  Advoiiisoi's,  lac. 


B.  A.  McElonald,  vke-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Kelvinator  Corporation, 
resigned  from  that  orgamzation,  effective 
Nov.  15,  to  become  vice-pres^ent  and 
treasurer  of  Advertisers,  Inc.,  newly 
formed  by  Lee  Anderson  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Dodge  Brothers  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Graham  Brothers  trucks. 


’*Ey«  Bliss*’  Appoints 


Thro#  Appoint  Quinism 
Three  national  advertisers  recently 
appointed  the  Quinlan  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  advertising  agents  They  are: 
The  Neron  Company,  Inc,  New  York; 
Sun  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  makers  of 
Sun  Mix  Poultry  Mixture;  and  the  Spic 
Laboratories,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
Spic,  a  deodorant.  Roy  Quinlan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Solar  Research  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  and  a  director  of  the  Kolax 
Company,  makers  of  Kolax  Brushless 
Shaving  Cream,  this  week. 


Rejoins  Blackett-Sampla-Hummort 


Sidney  B.  Egan,  formerly  art  director 
of  the  edd  advertising  firm  of  Blackett  & 
Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  more  recently 
at  the  head  of  his  own  organization  as  a 
layout  counsellor,  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc. 


Has  Lumhor  Account 


New  Albert  Frank  Accounts 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  by  Hall  &  Ellis,  rental  agents 
for  the  new  McGraw-Hill  Building  un¬ 
der  construction  at  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  to  handle  the  complete 
direct  mail  and  newspaper  campaign  for 
this  building.  This  agency  has  also  been 
named  to  handle  the  newspaper  copy  for 
Thomson-Laadt  &  Co.,  investment 
bankers. 


The  Franklin  Lumber  Company, 
Newark,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  the  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city.  A  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  campaign  will  be  used  to 
exploit  the  new  Newark  plant  of  the 
Company. 


Agency  Executives  Retire 

C  L.  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Miss  D.  E.  Nirdlinger,  for  the  past 
11  years  vice  president,  of  the  Fisher- 
Wilson  Advertising  ,\gency  of  St.  Louis, 
have  sold  their  interests  in  the  agency 
and  both  have  resigned  effective  Nov.  1. 


Iron  Company  Picks  Agency 

The  Dover  Manufacturing  Company, 
EXover,  O.,  manufacturer  of  irons,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  the 
Campbell-Ewald  company.  Newspaper 
.ind  radio  will  be  used,  and  the  account 
handled  from  the  Detroit  headquarters. 


Names  Porter  Corporation 
The  Beach  Soap  Comply,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  maker  of  industrial  and  house¬ 
hold  soaps,  has  appointed  the  Porter 
Corporation  of  Boston  as  advertising 
agents.  An  extensive  market  survey  is 
now  under  way. 


New  Lord  A  Thomas  Client 


Occupies  New  Quarters 
Gale  &  Pietsdi,  Chicago,  have  moved 
from  6  North  Michigan  avenue,  to  333 
North  Michigan  avenue. 


Brown  Joins  Winningham 


DIRECTS  HEATER  ACCOUNT 


The  Nelsof^  Duncan  &  Harlow  is  a 
new  agency  in  Boston,  Mass.  Richard 
N.  Nelson,  formerly  with  the  H.  B. 
Humphrey  Company ;  Elbert  Duncan, 
formerly  with  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  and 
Roy  Harlow,  former  president  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Attractions,  Inc.,  are  the 
founders. 


Stawart  Waston  Placing  Copy  on  Ica-O- 
matic  and  Oil-O-Matic 


The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Company,  Oma¬ 
ha  advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  of  “Eye  Bliss,” 
antiseptic  and  medicine  for  the  eyes, 
manufactured  by  the  Eye  Bliss  Company, 
Chicago.  National  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 


Stewart  Weston  of  the  Roche  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Chicago,  is  in  charge  of 
the  campaign  of  the  Williams  Heating 
corporation  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Ice-O-Matic  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  and  Oil-O-Matic  oil  burners. 
The  company  is  {fanning  an  unusual 
method  of  merchandising  mechanical  re¬ 
frigeration  units  and  ml  heaters,  using 
the  Christmas  season  as  a  background. 

“A  Certificate  of  Comfort,”  resembling 
a  gilt  edge  security,  is  the  basis  for  the 
advertising  copy. 

In  the  campaign  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  cmmection  with  the  company’s 
2,500  dealers  througdiout  the  country,  with 
appropriate  window  displays  and  dealer 
helps. 


Mason  Appoints  Remington 


Kraus*  Joins  Stevons 

J.  H.  Krause,  secretary  of  Crosby, 
Chicago,  Inc,  and  a  well  known  account 
executive,  has  joined  the  Jewell  F. 
Stevens  Company,  Chicago,  where  he  will 
handle  the  Nmthern  Hemlock  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Oshkosh,  Wis..  and  other  ac¬ 
counts. 


The  Mason  Manufacturing  Company 
of  South  Paris,  Me.,  has  appointed  the 
Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  John  Moore,  Jr.,  recently 
joined  the  Remington  staff. 


Marquette  Retains  Campbell 

D.  T.  Campbell  Comply,  Chicago,  is 
now  handling  the  advertising  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Cement  Company,  Chicago,  and 
is  issuing  contracts  generally  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  covering  newspapers. 


To  Advertise  Clara  Bow  Hats 


Heath-Seahoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  have 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Wm.  F.  Chiniquy  Company,  manu¬ 
facturing  milliners.  The  advertising  will 
feature  Clara  Bow  hats. 


"Stanlight”  Appoints  Agency 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Stanley 
Light  Rack,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Stanlight,  will  be  directed  by  Robinson, 
Lightfoot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


Soap  Copy  for  Dailies 

Kirtland-Engle  Company,  Chicago,  will 
use  newspapers  covering  general  distri¬ 
bution  in  a  new  campaign  being  prepared 
on  the  Manhattan  Soap  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Dampney  Company  Appoints 


The  Dampney  Company  of  America 
has  appointed  the  Porter  Cor^ration  and 
Dickie-Raymond,  associated  Boston  com¬ 
panies,  to  handle  their  publication  and 
direct-mail  advertising  respectively. 


New  Critchfield  Client 


The  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  company, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Critchfield  &  Co., 
Qiicago  ag^y,  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account  of  its  research  and  direct 
mail  department. 


Appoints  Cross  Agency 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Airways  aerial 
passenger  and  freight  service  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  J.  H.  Cross  Company  as 
their  advertiing  agency.  This  account 
will  be  handled  through  the  New  York 
office. 


Preparing  PalmoUve  List 

Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan  plan  to 
have  a  newspaper  list  ready  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  ot  the  advertising  of 
the  Colgate- Palmolive- Peet  Contpany. 


The  Pilot-Ray  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  new  automatic  safety  lamp 
for  automobiles,  has  appointed  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Log^  to  handle  its  advertising. 


New  Buffalo  Agency 

William  M.  Delaney  has  opened  a 
general  advertising  agency  business  at 
191  Hampshire  street,  Buffalo,  under  the 
name  Tlie  Queen  City  Advertising 
Agency. 


Sedley  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Dodge 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  has  joined 
C.  C.  Winningham  Company. 


Adsau,  Hildrsth  A  Dsvis,  lae.,  Cortlss  baild- 
Inz.  Baffslo.  Hstc  Recared  the  sreoant  of  the 
Prontler  Prodoete  Oo.,  ''Tommy,”  •  No.  Toss- 
wanda.  N.  T. 

V.  W.  Ayar  A  Sas,  808  Chestoot  street, 
Philadelphia.  Plarlns  orders  srith  newspapers 
In  selected  sections  for  the  Socar  Institnte,  128 
Front  street.  New  Tork. 

K.  J.  Baker  Oempsay,  Le  Sener,  Mina.,  Is 
IssnInK  schedules  to  a  few  papers  on  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Valley  Canninf  Company,  Ls  Sener, 
Minn. 

Zmil  Brissehsr  A  Stag,  Crocker  taildtnt,  San 
Francisco.  Send  inf  out  orders  to  newspapers 
In  December  for  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
lac..  Terminal  Island,  Cal.,  to  adrertiae  Its 
Tons. 

Brseklsad  A  Mssra.  lae..  Federal  Commerce 
Trust  bnlldlnc,  St.  Louis.  In  charfe  of  adrer- 
tialof  B.  A  K.  coffee  for  Hanley  A  gInselU 
roffee  A  Spice  Company,  800  Cbontean  street. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Calkins  A  Beldaa,  247  Park  arenne.  New 
Tork.  Placinf  orders  for  paassnfer  cars  sritb 


newspapers  In  rartona  sections  for  the  Res 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Lanainf,  Mich. 

Ca^os  Oampaay,  225  last  Brio  street.  ChL 
cafo.  Is  preparing  a  list  of  newspapers  for  next 
year’s  adrertlslng  on  the  Illinois  Central  tuu. 
way,  Chicago. 

Oseil,  Warwiok  A  CseU.  lae.,  IStfa  and  Bank 
streets,  Blcbmond,  Vs.  Placing  the  account  of 
McCormick  A  0>.,  McCormick  boUdlag,  Haiti, 
more,  Md. 

B.  A.  Ceaevsr  Company,  SO  Chaoncey  street, 
Boston.  Again  placing  orders  with  newspniiars 
In  selected  sections  for  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany,  steamship  lines,  Boston. 

Danialsoa  A  Son,  48  Westminster  street, 
Prorldence,  R.  1.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  In  rarlous  sections  for  Ollqout  Clab 
Company,  ginger  ale,  Mlllis,  Maas. 

Evans  LasUo  Ellis,  Ine.,  North  Americas 
building,  Chicago.  Will  handle  the  account  of 
the  Pboonlz  Hosiery  Company,  Kenoaha,  Wla 

Fostar  A  Darias.  lao.,  2118  Keith  building, 
Cleveland.  Handling  the  account  of  Tbs  MlUw 
Company,  SO  Center  street,  Meriden,  i  ons., 
manufacturers  of  lighting  equipment. 

Olsa  Buck  Company,  PlttsOeld  bnlldlnc.  Ch|. 
cago.  Issuing  Christmas  schedules  on  the 
Sbeaffer  Pen  Company.  Also  will  continue  ts 
handle  the  national  advertising  of  the  PljncoU 
Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Evans  Les¬ 
lie  Bills,  Inc.,  has  been  doing  some  special 
dealer  service  work  for  the  sccount. 

Charlos  0.  Orsao  Advortising  Agoacy,  Alimas 
building,  Philadelphia.  In  charge  of  sdtertls- 
Ing  Edmond  1*100000.  EMmond  Permanent  Wav- 
ing  Machines,  Philadelphia. 

Origin,  loknson  A  Mann,  lae.,  18  Bast  4Stk 
street.  New  York.  Placing  the  advertising  at 
the  8olvlt-AII  Corporation,  cleanasr,  27U  Madi- 
sun  avenue.  New  York. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Company,  180  North  Miclilgaa 
avenue,  Chicago,  Is  Issuing  schedules  tv  a  list 
of  newspapers  on  F.  B.  Compton  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Harrison-Outhrio  Advsrtlsiag  Agency,  1221 
First  National  Soo  Line  building,  Mlnnespoila 
Handling  the  account  of  the  Royal  Mllllni:  Cem- 
pany,  “Kez"  flour,  Oreat  FaUs,  Mont. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  420  Lexington  a  veoss. 
New  York.  Again  sending  out  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  In  various  sections  for  L.  B.  Watermsa 
Company,  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pens,  181 
Broadway,  New  York. 

H.  W,  XastoT  A  Ions  Company,  14  Bast 
Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  Is  issuing  scbedalm 
to  a  large  list  uf  newspapers  on  tbs  Kraft* 
Phoenix  Cheese  Company,  Chicago. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  810  South  Michlgaa 
boulevard.  Chicago,  is  trying  out  a  few  towm 
on  Keen  Kreem.  a  shaving  cream  made  by  the 
Olessner  Company,  findlay,  Ohio. 

Homsr  McKee  Company,  lae.,  820  Meridlai 
street,  Indianapolis.  Has  been  retained  ts 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Turner  Glass  Ceai. 
pany,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Lord  A  Thasnas  and  Logan,  400  North  Ulckl- 
xan  avenue. .  Chicago,  and  247  Park  aveoat. 
New  York.  Will  handle  all  the  advertising  at 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Peet  Company,  Chicago 
Also  In  charge  of  the  advertising  for  “Farina," 
a  new  product  being  pot  out  by  the  tjoskar 
Data  Company,  Chicago.  In  connection  with  tbs 
advertising  of  other  Quaker  Oats  products. 

Lord  A  Thomas  aad  Logan,  1151  Sbnth  Bread- 
way,  Los  Angeles.  Placing  orders  with  aoea 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Jell-Well  Ueaaart 
Company,  4440  Bast  District  avenue,  Los  As- 
geles. 

H.  K.  MeOana  Company,  285  Madison  avenso 
New  York.  Reported  to  be  making  conttaeti 
with  newspapers  for  the  Btanco  Compaw* 
“Nnlol,''  MIstoI  and  Flit,  28  Broadway.  Ntu 
York. 

MoTunkin  Advortising  Company,  228  Nortk 
leSalle  street,  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  W.  A.  Bhcaffer  Pen  Company,  MM 
Front  street.  Fort  Madison,  Wis.  Also  may  mt 
four  or  live  metropolitan  cltlss  tor  the  siIvertlF 
Ing  of  8.  B.  8.,  a  shaving  cream  made  by  the 
French  Battery  A  Carbon  Company,  Hadlsmi 
Wis. 

MacManus.  Inoorporatad,  82  Bast  HsnesA 
avenue,  Detroit.  Placing  the  adverttslnc  of  tka 
Grand  Rapids  Metalcraft  Corporation.  GraM 
Rapids.  Mich.  Also  handling  the  account  af 
the  Bleberling  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  OUa 

Engsns  MeOnokin  Agsnoy,  1800  Arch  atraat, 
Philadelphia.  In  charge  of  advertising  of  Cly> 
Bros.  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Teabnry  cliewlM 
gam,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F,  F,  O’Xsafs  Advartislag  Agency,  45  Brse- 
fleld  street,  Boston.  Placing  orders  with  newt- 
papers  that  have  rotogravure  sections  for  tht 
Cambridge  Rubber  Company,  Cambridge.  Mam 

Georgs  Hairissa  Fhtfpa  Company,  DetrsO. 
Reported  may  do  some  newspaper  advertising 
shortly  on  the  Ajax  Rubber  Company,  lUdlA 
Wis. 

Fioard,  Bradnsr  A  Brown,  Ine.,  420  l.e:l^- 
ton  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  the  nd'ertl^f 
of  the  Folmer  Graflez  Company,  Clarissa 
Broad  streets.  Rochester,  N.  T.,  msnufiietBitM|.] 
of  Graflex  cameras  and  accessories. 

H.  D.  Fowats  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mick, 
la  sending  out  srhednies  to  a  large  list  of 
papers  00  Palmo  leboratorles.  Battle  CrstA 
Mich 

Ruthranff  A  Ryan.  225  North  Mlchlg.m  boutr 
vard,  Chicago.  Handling  tbs  account  of  IW 
Brothers  Products  Company,  Baneway  netsea 
Cincinnati. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  ly  ilngW 
avenue.  New  Tork.  Again  placing  orders  w* 
the  newspapers  to  selected  sectioos  for  Iwkn  • 
Fink  Products  Company,  “Pebeco  Tooth 
250  Park  avenue.  New  Tork,  and  will  hssW 
the  account  of  Gorham  Company,  sllvei  si*| 
Providence,  R.  I. 

United  Advortising  Agsnoy,  880  Fifth  svsnnk 
New  Tork.  Again  sending  out  orders  to 
Western  newspapers  for  the  Bond  Electric 
poratlon.  Tale  and  Bond  Radio  batterlas 
flashlights.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Alfi^  WaUoTStsia,  Im.,  420  Madison  avsMifc 
New  Tork.  Placing  the  advertising  of  •• 
Princeton  Worsted  Mills,  lae..  Trenton,  8.  * 
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LOW  ANOELEg  EVEXIXO  HERALD:  OCTOIEB  U.  1M3 


Edilfd  By  Mr'S*H.F.  SahaldocJv) 


It  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  o£  the  under¬ 
signed  that  many  unau¬ 
thorized  persons  have  ap¬ 
proached  publishers  stat¬ 
ing  that  either  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  undersigned,  or 
had  his  consent  to  make 
contracts  for  publication 
of  this  household  feature. 

He  has  received  so  many 
letters  from  publishers  ask¬ 
ing  if  this  was  true  that 
this  advertisement  is  being 
published  to  notify  any 
newspaper  that  no  one  else 
can  publish  this  page 
without  being  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  law. 
These  pages  are  all  copy¬ 
righted,  the  name  is  trade- 
marked,  and  the  basic  de¬ 
sign  is  patented  in  every  _ 
conceivable  position.  Two  ^ 
publications  have  been  the 
innocent  but  unfortunate 
parties  to  a  suit  involving 
them  in  unnecessary  and 
expensive  litigation.  This 
is  being  published  in  the 
interests  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  so  that  they  need  not 
find  themselves  in  the  same 
embarrassing  situation. 


TNE  VITAL  QUESTION 


THr  Greatest  Good  tor 
the  Greatest  Number 


THE  FOUNDATION 
IMPOTTANT 


PRONTO 


IwUrfClovrr 

BOTTEIb 


wtsns* 
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jlUUtY 


HUGO  FREDRIC  SCHALDACH 


Copyright  Newspaper  Features  Since  191(f^ 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


402  Bay  Building 
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EMPLOYES  PURCHASE 
GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC 


Running  Jingln  Contact 


Distribution  Unit  of  Wostem  Eloc- 
tric  Was  Larga  Nawspapar  Adaur- 
tisar — Now  Using  70  Nawspapars 
for  New  Ra«Bo 


The  Schutter- Johnson  Candy  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Old  Nick  confections,  is  conducting 
a  jingle  contest  with  prizes  which  it  is 
advertising  widely  in  the  newspapers. 


GIRL  REPORTER  GETS 
PILOTS  UCENSE 


COMPLETE’S  CHILDREN’S  BOOK 


M.  E.  Is  Stata  Treasurer 


Miss  Mary  Goodrich  Thought  To  Be 
Only  Flying  Reporter  of  Her 
Sex  In  Country — Writes  for 
Hartford  Courant 


Wife  of  Queens  Publisher  Is  Author 
of  “Magic  Jonmays” 


Mary  Graham  Bonner,  reviewer  of 
children's  books  for  the  New  York  Sun 
and  widely  known  literary  critic,  is  the 
author  of  “Mag- 


John  W.  Haigis,  managing  editor  of 


.  ,  L-  the  GrtenHeld  fMass  1  Recorder  was  Mis®  Mary  H.  Goodrich,  staff  reporter 
A^angemeiits  were  elected  treasurer  for  the  sUte  of  Massa-  of  the  /fort ^orrf  ((^nn.)  Cowant.  be- 

eek  whereby  employes  of  the  Graybar  , _ _  ,  _ ,  „  _ _  _ t>.  eanv-  Connertieut  s  first  licensed  woman 


,  r  .  _ .1...  eieciea  treasurer  lor  me  siaie  oi  rnassa-  - . .  „ 

Chusetts  last  week.  He  ran  on  the  Re-  came  Connecticut  s  first  licensed 


Electric  Company,  large  newspaper  ad- 
vertisers  and  distributing  organization  of  P'^oiican  ticKet. 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  business  from  the  parent  con¬ 
cern,  effective  Dec.  31.  The  Graybar 

£h^r$3,^SKririn  ^^miS’^ini 


Hudson  Promotes  Eldred 


A.  J.  Eldred,  formerly  assistant  ad- 


S  hrid^mirely  by  em^^s  of  Si:  Company  Detroit,  is  now  advertis- 

company.  The  regaining  $6,(X»0,000  will  company. 


be  in  preferred  non-voting  stock.  The 
ownership  of  the  company  wrill  be  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  Graybar  Management  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  was  formed  recently  to  en¬ 
able  the  officers  and  employes  to  buy  the 
organization. 


CUSTOMERS  WRITING 
POSTUM  AD  COPY 


The  officers  of  the  Graybar  Electric  Company  ReeaiTed  114,000  Lettws 


airplane  pilot  re¬ 
cently,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  successful 
solo  ft  i  g  h  t  at 
Brainard  Field, 

Hartford.  I  n 
addition  to  being 
numbered  among 
the  few  regis¬ 
tered  woman  pi¬ 
lots  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Miss  Good¬ 
rich  possesses  the  tion.  The  first  volume  covered  the 
distinction  of  be-  United  States  and  Canada ;  the  second 


Maiy  G.  Bomnik 


ic  Journeys”  just 
published  by  the 
Macaulay  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  i 
This  volume  it  i 
the  s^uel  to  the  | 
“Magic  M  ap," 
which  personified 
and  humanized 
the  study  of 
geography  and 
which  has  been 
officially  en¬ 
dorsed  as  supple¬ 
mentary  residing 
by  the  New  York 
B^rd  of  Educa- 


Bring  Used  in  Special  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Newspapers  Dur¬ 
ing  This  Month 


Masy  Goodbich 


ing,  pri^bly,  the  treats  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
only  flying^  Miss  Bonner  conducted  the  children’s 
woiron  reporter  book  department  for  the  NEA  Service 
in  America.  and  writes  a  daily  bedtime  story  for  the 


Company,  under  employe  management 
will  be  A.  L.  Salt,  president;  F.  A. 

Ketcham,  executive  vice-president;  G.  E. 

Cullinan  and  L.  M.  I>unn,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  l.ouis  Fiille,  secretary;  and  E.  W. 

^*T^re’  wi^Mbe^no  chanees  of  oersonnel  ^  ^  Postum  Company,  Inc.,  for  fi®*  flying  for  more  than  a  year  Early,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 

wiffiin  thT  ortn^^^  He^^^^^  the  month  of  November.  ..  Queens  County  EreJn,  Neu>s.  New 


_  Miss  Goodrich,  who  is  ^  years  old.  Western  Newspaper  Union  service.  This 

-  IS  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaros  her  tenth  book  for  little  folk. 

Customers  are  writing  the  advertising  ,  •  Gi^rich  of  Wethersheld,  Conn.  She  in  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Eugene  E 


within  the  organization  Herbert  Metz  -  — v— •  and  R.  C.  Barrows  of  the  New  England  York 

will  continue  as  general  advertising  and  Newspaper  advertisements  in  a  sj^ial  Comnanv  Durine  her  course 

sales  promotion  manager,  and  Don  of  study  she  became  a  m^ber  of  the 


Juhen  will  remain  in  his  position  of  as-  ^^omnanv  from**Postum  Courant  staff,  writing  special  aviation  McCLURE  ADDS  COLOR  PRESS 

sistant  advertising  manager.  ceiveo  oy  me  wmpany  irom  rosium  _ 

No  definite  plans  for  advertising  under  ..  ;n  The  Courant  recognized  the  possihili-  Will  Print  Eight-Page  Comic  Supple- 


Hemld  Tribune 


the  new  resinie  have  be«i  m^^^  Cereal  and  Instant  Postum  will  .  reco^izea  me  ppssmiii-  wiii  rnnt  tight-Kage 

cordins  to  Mr  lulien  The  larire  news-  5,000,000  insertions  in  newspapers  ^rnmg  To  Fly  of  York  k 

cording  to  Mr.  julien.  the  lar^  news  ^  soecial  drive  in  addition  to  written  by  a  local  girl  engaged 

paper  space  which  the  Graybw  Company  addition  to  process  of  acquiring  that  art.  and  .  '‘h  ‘he.  addition  of  a  third  press  to 

used  last  year  was  dropped  this  year  but  .  •„  •  Miss  C^rich  was  assigned  to  do  the  'If  color  printing  equipment  in  Brookljn, 

has  been  partly  resumed  to  promote  Uther  i't^tum  products  will  recewe  which  was  one  of  the  best  series  McQure  ♦Jewspaper  Syndicate,  this 

»1.,  of  n™  toytor  R^io,  | i"  ,ho  pa^^Jr.^eSdin*  ,o”h”"v,  week,  signed ,  contract  to  prin,  .h,  eight. 
Space  IS  being  placed  for  this  radio  in  aiso.  rranKiin  oaKers  cc^anutana  wai  \,^j<.rson  nromotion  manager  l^^e  Sunday  comic  supplement  of  the 

70  newspapers  in  cities  ^re  the  Gray-  GnaSh"";:ii!''?S'„e  to  write  //e™/d_  JetW.,  The  ,n„  ' 


bar  Company  has  branch  offices.  Roto  •••,-- 

gravure  is  used  wherever  possible.  periodicals.  To  promote  interest  in 

Mr.  Julien  could  not  say  whether  more  -.V  ^  *$**?•'•  ^ 

ewspapers  will  be  used  when  new  ad-  ^  nearly  1_.- 


jbp  on  aviation  for  the  Courant. 


press  is  an  eight  cylinder,  straight  line, 
Goss. 

The  McQure  Syndicate  now  operates 
four  color  presses,  three  of  them  in 


newspapers  will  be  used  when  new  ad-  V  Club  Pxge  _  _  ... 

vertising  plans  are  finally  formed.  Up  BOO.OIX)  inserticms.  Jell-O,  ^^^n®  Down  The  .-Jit-roM  (O.)  Bracon-Jounial  ad'M  Brooklyn  and  one  in  San  Bernardino, 
to  the  present  time  the  officials  of  the  “fan  r lakes.  aiKl  ^  ^^-omen's  club  page  to  its  society  Cal. 

company  have  not  disclosed  any  adver-  Gf^pe  Nuts  are  also  given  strong  dis-  this  week.  Mrs.  Carol  Cole,  an-  - 

-  -  play,  the  same  being  true,  acrording  to  of  children’s  books,  has  joined  the  P. 

the  management  of  Log  Cabin  Syrup  and  oage  editor.  Miss  Gladys  Article. 

Minute  Tapioca.  Davidson,  assistant  society  editor,  has  Two  nev^  fashion  features  were  placed 


tising  plans  whatever. 


Sunkirt  Cbrictma.  Cumprign 

A  four  week  newspaper  campaign  on 
Sunkist  oranges  during  the  Christmas 
season  will  be  a  feature  of  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange.  The  Sunkist  Junior 
home  model  juice  extractor  will  also  be 


MOGENSEN  APPOINTMENTS 


Kimball  Head.  N 
Cougblin  AaM.tant — Salesmen  Added 

Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of  M 


been  promoted  to  societv  editor.  Both  on  King  Features  Syndicate’s  list  this 
the  society  and  the  club  feature  pages  are  week.  when_  Mrs.  Anne  U.  Stillman 
now  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ethel  signed  to  write  a  feature  called  “How  To 
Y  Office  with  Myers,  formerly  society  edito'  Dress  Well.”  The  daily  cartoon  "Tillie 

■  the  Toiler”  will  branch  out  into  the  fash¬ 

ion  field  in  a  one-column  feature  “Til- 
lie’s  Trips  for  Fashions.”  Russ  West- 


e  .  j  •  .u-  j  •  “-Pui  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.  Inc.,  this  week  an- 

featured  in  this  advertising  as  suitable  appointments  of  managers  in 


fl?;  New8f«pers  in  Mogensen  eastern  offices. 


principal  United  States  and  Canadian 
cities  will  receive  this  copy.  General 


Returningi  to  Cuba 

.\ileen  Hagerty,  who  was  on  the  staff  over  draws  the  “Tillie”  strip 

of  the  Hat'atut  Post  for  a  number  of  _ 

years,  before  coming  to  New  York  last 


E  L.  Kimball  is  made  New  York  year.  _  has  returned  to  Havana  to  l^ome 


manager  to  succeed  Mr.  Best  who  is  now 


associate  editor  of  The  Columhian,  a 


Florian  Slappay’’  in  Strip 

The  Craig  Kennedy  Service  Corpora- 


fnapzines  dietetic  and  medical  journals  j,is  headquarters  in  Chicago,  weekly  news  magazine  ^iblisl^d  by  Matt  ^ew  York  has  made  arrange- 

yll  also  used,  as  well  as  posters  and  „a,  Coughlin  is  assistant  manager  of  ?,  I"''"’"  "xT*'  ments  with  Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  author 


direct  mail. 


Coughlin  IS  assistant  manager  oi  '  . . .  y .  . - -  VC  "xT-’  ments  witn  uctavus  Koy  i_onen,  autnor 

the  New  York  territory  as  well  as  in  rjPe''  nian.  Before  tn  of  humorous  stories  of  negro  life,  to 

-  Haeertv  was  connected  with  the  M.nne-  ^  character 

“Florian  Slappey.”  It  is  being  drawn 
by  Art  Helfant. 


charge  of  the  New  En^and  territory. 


Charles  A.  Johnson  remains  as  Chi-  ^ 
D.  F.  Cbalfaut  Resign.  cago  manager  and  Roy  Buell  as  Detroit 

Dewey  F.  Chalfant  has  resigned  as  manager, 
advertising  and  sales  manager  of  the  New  salesmen  have  been  added  to  all 


To  Visit  Alaska 

Miss  Helen  Garritv.  dramatic  crif’c 


-  ....„,  ..V.V..  ..a.....  V..,.-  Ha.  MuMoon  Series 

Aladdin  M^ufacturing  Company.  ^ce».  •*!  New  York,  Bert  L.  .RJnston  ^erary  editor  of  the  .^all  I.akc  Tele-  The  New  York  World  News  Service  is 
i^ers  of  _  Aladdin  lamps,  to  take  a  and_I^nid  E.  Chiryeau  and  in  Chicago,  ^ram.  has  been  granted  a  six  months’ 


similar  position  with  Ira  M.  Petersime  Paul  Louis  and  C.  B.  Bowers 
&  Sons,  Gettysburg,  O.  'The  Jewell 
F.  Stevens  Company,  Chicago,  will 
place  all  the  advertising  of  the  Petersime 
company. 


gram,  has  been  granttd  a  six  months’  releasing  for  daily  publication,  simultane- 
lea\e  of  absence  to  go  to  .M%ska  for  the  Evening  World,  a  series  of 

purpt^  of  being  with  her  nether  who  53  William  Mul- 


Giring  Billiard  Table  Priae. 


is  critically  ill  there.  .\rt  Deck,  for 
merlv  editor  of  the  Utah  Univrrsitv 


HudMin  Promote.  Eldred 


..  Tcujr  1.  f  ittR  five  half-year  subscriptions  to  the 

Andrew  J.  Eldred,  for  a  number  of  journal 
years  assistant  advertising  manager  of  r  _ 


The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  is  giving  Chronicle  and  Universitv  corresnondent 
boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  own  a  of  the  Telegram,  will  fill  Miss  Garritv’s 
pocket  billiard  table  in  return  for  obtain-  position  during  her  absence. 


doon,  famous  in  the  sport  world  for  the 
last  60  years.  The  series  is  written  by 
Ed  Van  Every,  of  the  Evening  World. 


Elected  to  Legislature 

RobiuMin  Join.  Chicago  Journal  Mrs.  Grace_  A.  C^per,  managing  edi  '  xt  '  c  ■'  t*  « 

Albert  Robinson,  formerly  a  super-  t‘>'-  the  Pnee  (Utah)  .V^-/I*^c<«c  Meropolitan  New.spaper  .Service.  ItJ 


New  Poetry  and  Art  Feature 

“Into  Hearts  of  Young  and  Did",  * 
new  weekly  feature  feature  of  Bert  Sail 
and  Harry  Lee,  has  been  acquired  by 


has  been  elected  to  the  Utah  State  legis-  a  two  and  three  column  block  c-  ntain- 


the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  succeeds  W.  A. 

James,  who  becomes  assistant  general  rfc  Wo  Detnocrat  and  ing  a  drawing  by  Salg  and  a  p  cm  by 

salesmanager.  lation  department  of  the  ('kicngo  Da,h  j,  ^cretarv-treasurer  of  tlie  Utah  State  L^. 

-  W.  has  join^  the  Chtcagp  Dmly  Association.  - 

Journal  as  assistant  city  circulation  ....... 

Join.  Ea.tmnn  Kodak  manager.  Mnj.  White  With  Current  Nrw. 

Writing  Wa.hington  Sene.  Current  News  Features  has  l•')taintd 


Bart  L’Hommedieu,  formerly  of  Inter-  wntmg  Washington  Sene.  Current  News  Features  has 

national  News  Service.  New  York,  later  Join.  Circulation  Staff  (^nevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  staff  writer  the  services  of  Major  Andrew 

with  Photomaton  Corporation,  has  joined  William  F.  Whipple  has  joined  the  of  the  CAfrugo  Tribune,  is  writing  a  series  who  will  write  a  three-times-a-week,  ^ 
the  sales  promotion  department  of  the  home  delivery  office  of  the  Chicago  Eve-  of  twelve  feature  articles  titled  “Wash-  word  story  on  radb.  Graham  MrNai«* 


Eastman  Ko^k  Company,  Rochester,  ning  American.  He  is  an  assistant  in  ington — ^mocracy’s  Drawing  Room,"  to  '*  already  furnishing  a  Sunday  teatuft 
N.  Y.  the  junior  carrier  department.  appear  in  the  Sunday  Tribune.  “Graham  McNamee  Speaking.” 


i 
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THIS  KEY  ■ 

shifts  the  keyboard  action  to  the 
auxiliary  magazine,  doing 
away  with  the  extra 
keyboard,  as  illus-  jfX 
tratedatthe  A.M 

WKk.  left  ^  1 


PROGRESS 

THAT  LOWERS 
YOUR  COSTS 


THE  FAR-REACHING 
CONSEQUENCE 
of  a  Florida  Fishing  Trip 


A  HALF  DOZEN  years  ago,  D.  S.  Kennedy,  head 
of  the  Linotype  experimental  department,  took 
a  fishing  trip  in  Florida.  Like  mcMt  men  with 
active  minds,  he  didn't  wholly  let  the  problems 
of  his  daily  work  slip  from  his  thoughts. 

As  he  sat  in  the  sun,  an  idea  came.  It  seemed 
revolutionary,  and — as  he  pondered — it  alto 
seented  feasible.  Upon  returning  to  his  hotel  he 
forgot  all  about  vacation  days — forgot  every¬ 
thing  but  the  practicability  of  hit  idea. 

Sketches  were  quickly  made  and  mailed  to 
Linotype  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His 
associates  received  them  and  went  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  proposed  innovation. 

The  first  models  were  successful.  Testing  only 
seemed  to  intensify  the  soundness  of  the  original 
conception.  It  was  logically  thought  out — and, 
like  most  logical  conceptions  of  a  trained  mind, 
it  worked.  Thus  the  single  power-driven  key¬ 
board  was  conceived. 

Kennedy’s  idea  elimiiuted  the  necessity  for 
separate  keyboards  to  control  main  and  auxiliary 
nugazines,  and  centralized  the  control  of  the 
machine  upon  one. 

It  enabled  the  operator  to  concentrate  upon 
copy  before  his  eyes,  and  eliminated  the  annoy¬ 
ing  acrobatic  manoeuver  of  seeking  to  operate 
two  separate  keyboards  almost  simultaneously. 

This  far-reaching  Linotype  innovation  has 
reached  its  ultimate  efficiency  in  the  multiple 
distribution  Linotypes,  of  which  Model  26  is  a 
shining  example. 

Model  26  brings  the  typographical  variety  of 
six  different  fonts,  eleven  distinct  alphabets,  the 
control  of  420  separate  characters  to  the  seated 
operator,  on  one  power-driven  i(eyboardl 

It  affords  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  for 
varying  types  of  work,  enables  the  operator  to 
set  large  display,  bold  side-heads  and  subheads, 
initial  letters,  italic  caps,  roman  caps  and  small 
caps,  and  roman  and  italic  lower  case  —  without 
leaving  hit  chair  I 

It  has  eliminated  the  necessity  for  frequent 
magazine  changing,  with  corresponding  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  productive  efficiency  and  lost  motion. 

Truly,  the  single  keyboard  idea  has  been  of 
ffir-reaching  consequence. 

MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Brooklyn,  New  Yorl( 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  OELEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 
TOEONTO  2,  CANADA 

Repretemtativef  im  the  Principal 
Citiet  of  the  World 


Linotype  of  today.  Its 
many  benefits  are  enjoyed 
by  thousands  of  users  all  over 
the  world.  The  inventive  genius 
that  gave' the  world  the  first  Lino¬ 
type  has  not  withered.  It  is  alive  in 
other  minds,  working  constantlyto 
keep  abreast  of  a  great  industry’s 
needs,  adding  to  its  many  great  ac¬ 
complishments.  Its  constant  goal  is 
to  keep  the  Linotype  machine  as  far 
in  advance  of  present-day  require¬ 
ments  as  it  has  for  over  forty  years. 


1  i  lb  a  long  journey 
[frorri  Linotype’s  original 
keyboard  of  1886  with  its  126 
keys  and  several  feet  of  space  to  ’ 
the  speedy,  compact,  power-driven 
keyboard  of  today,  which  controls 
the  main  and  auxiliary  magazines. 

It’s  a  journey  illumined  by  many 
ingenious  developments  growing 
out  of  the  untiring  research  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work  of  the  Linotype 
Company.  The  fruit  of  this  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
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LINOTYPE  INITIATIVE 


Has  Given  the  World  These  Time-  and  Money -Saving  Improvements 

Circulating  Matrix  Quick-change  Magazine  Auxiliary  Magazine 

Spaceband  Four-mold  Disk  Split  Magazine 

Linotype  Slug'f  Complete  line  Recessed  Mold  Front  Removal  of  Magazines 

of  type )  Automatic  Font  Distinguisher  Multiple-magazine  Machine 

Power-driven  keyboard  Universal  Knife  Block  72-channcl  Magazine 

Two-letter  Matrix  Universal  Ejector  Display  Machine 

Multiple  Distributor  Automatic  Sorts  Stacker  Text-and-Display  Machine 

Two-pitch  Distributor  Screws  Linotype  Typography  The  International  Typo- 

Bnivcrsal  Mold  42-pica  Machine  graphic  Council 
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Although  electric  heat 
will  not  supplant  all 
other  forms  of  heat  for 
industrial  purposes, 
there  are  processes  in 
every  industry  where  it 
is  the  ideal  heat — the 
most  economical  heat 
— the  heat  that  ulti¬ 
mately  will  be  used. 


ULTIMATELY 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 
IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY 


This  quartet  of  illustrations  represents  one  of  the 
most  modem  and  complete  installations  of  electrically 
heated  stereotype  furnaces  to  be  found  in  any  publishing 
plant — anywhere. 

Each  furnace  is  equipped  with  22  G-E  heating  units  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  250  kilowatts,  and  the  switchboard 
incorporates  complete  automatic  temperature  control  and 
individual  metering  equipment  for  the  three  furnaces. 
The  individual  metering  permits  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  operating  each  furnace. 

General  Electric — originator  and  developer  of  electric 
heating  equipment  for  stereotype  furnaces — takes  a 
justifiable  pride  in  this  remarkable  installation,  which  sets 
a  new  standard  for  the  publishing  industry. 


GENERAL 

G  E  N  E  RAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
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enthusiastic  convert 
to  the  ELECTRIC  WAY  of 
heatind  stereotype  metals 


BUWNIM  OBPARTMBNT 


‘-Mm*  ^un 

MO  aOOAOWAV.  MM  VOOK 


iugttst  10th,  1928. 


0«n«ral  Blaotrlo  Company, 

120  Broadway, 
lew  York,  1*T. 

Attontlon;  Mr,  R«  ?•  Rowall. 


Oontlomon: 

In  anawor  to  yours  of  August  1st  data: 

We  approTS  your  suggestion  that  the  new  type 
heating  units  recently  deTelop«id  be  supplied 
with  the  Double  Junior  Autoplate  equipment 
whloh  yon  hare  on  order  for  The  Sun. 

Our  order  for  the  fourth  Double  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  heating  equipment  Is  prompted  by  the  very 
exoellent  results  whloh  we  hare  obtained  from 
the  three  Installations  in  the  280  Broadway 
plant. 

Advantages  such  as  improved  working  conditions 
In  the  foundry  room;  uniform  heat  control  of 
metal;  reduction  In  drosses;  cleanliness  of 
operation,  etc.,  coupled  with  ten  months  of 
operation  without  a  semblance  of  operating 
trouble  have  converted  us  to  the  "eleotrio  way” 
of  heating  stereotype  metals. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  3  U  JI. 


JBM:MHC 


reduction  Manager. 


570-76 

ELECTRIC 
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CORRECT  USAGE  OF  “CANDIDATE”  AND 
“NOMINEE”  DEBATED  BY  EXPERTS 


COAST  CITY  CLAIMING  PUB- 
LICITY  CHAMPIONSHIP 


FOLLOW  EVERY  HUNCH 
SAYS  CAMERAMAN 


X 


Journalism  Professors  Hold  They  Are  Interchangeable  While 
Literary  Digest  Man  Agrees  With  Indiana  Editor  Who 
Declares  They  Di£Fer  in  Meaning 


TN  the  office  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
-*■  Tribum  staff  writers  are  instructed  to 


designate  a  person  who  seeks  a  nomina¬ 
tion  for  office  as  a  candidate  and  a  person 
wIk)  has  won  a  nomination  as  a  nomine. 
Tile  correctness  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une’s  rule  has  been  so  questioned  that 
a  query  was  started  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certaining  the  correct  application  of  these 
two  words  so  frequently  used  in  every 
political  campaign.  F.  A.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tribune,  has  in¬ 
sisted  that  one  who  seeks  a  nomination 
is  a  candidate  and  that  Tribune  staff 
writers  must  always  refer  to  that  perwn 
as  a  candidate  and  that  one  who  wins 
a  nomination  is  a  nominee  and  must  al¬ 
ways  be  referred  to  in  the  Tribune  as  a 


nominee. 

To  the  Associated  Press,  which  is  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  correct  use  of  words, 
Mr.  Miller  communicated  the  Tribune’s 
rule.  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  re¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Miller  as  follows: 

“As  chief  of  the  news  department  a 
few  years  ago  I  advanced  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  as  you  are  now  presenting  and  lost 
the  case,  as  you  must.  It  is  true  that 
Hoover  and  Smith  are  nominees  of  their 
parties  and  that  they  formally  accepted 
the  nominations  but  they  are  now  condi- 
dates  for  the  presidency  and  respectively 
republican  candidate  and  dem^ratic 
candidate.  If  you  can  find  anything  to 
upset  this  belief  of  mine  that  we  are 
justified  in  speaking  of  candidates  during 
the  campaign  let  me  have  it.  Precedent 
compels  me  to  say  I  may  be  wrong.” 

Mr.  Elliott’s  reply  prompted  Mr.  Miller 
to  go  further  and  so  he  wrote  to  the 
directing  heads  of  several  schools  of 
journalism.  Their  replies  are  interesting 
as  bringing  out  the  variety  of  ideas  upon 
the  correct  use  of  these  two  simple,  well 
known  and  frequently  used  words.  T.  W. 
Cunliffe.  professor  of  English  and  di- 
res  tor  of  the  school  of  journalism  in 
i'olumbia  University,  New  York,  wrote 
Mr.  Miller: 

“The  distinction  between  ‘candidate’ 
and  ‘nominee’  is  a  useful  one  but  its  use 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  obligatory.  A 
nominee  is  still  a  candidate  as  I  see  it 
but  I  see  no  objection  to  you  making  an 
office  rule  that  the  distinction  should  be 
•observed.” 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  said  this: 

“The  Tribune  rule  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  good  one.  It  is,  of  courw.  true,  as 
you  say,  that  a  nominee  is  still  a  candi- 
■date  tlvaugh  he  is  a  candidate  not  for  the 
nomination  but  for  the  office  for  which 
he  is  a  nominee.” 

Prof.  I-awrencc  \V.  Murphy,  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  journalism  in  the 
L’niversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  wrote  as 
follows : 

“A  man  is  a  candidate  imtil  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  won.  He  offers  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  and  continues  to  do  so  even  after 
he  is  nominated.  Your  use  of  candidate 
before  nomination  and  nominee  after 
nomination  is  a  good  office  rule  like 
spelling  ‘street’  and  ‘river’  with  small 
letters.  'There  is  a  difference  in  t^nt 
of  view  in  the  two  words.  Candidate 
takes  the  point  of  view  of  him  and  those 
who  seek ;  nominee  takes  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  designate." 

Dean  Walter  W’illiams,  of  the  school 
of  journalism  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  took  this  view: 

“Our  faculty  expert.  Prof.  Robert  S. 
Mann,  states  in  reply  to  your  inquiry: 
‘Webster’s  New  International  dictionary 
defines  ‘candidate’  as  one  who  offers  him¬ 
self  or  is  put  forward  by  others  as  a 
suitable  person  or  an  aspirant  or  a  con¬ 
testant  for  an  office,  privilege  or  honor. 
'This  seems  to  say  quite  plainly  that  a 
‘nominee’  is  also  a  ‘candidate’  since  he 
has  been  put  forward  by  others.  If  the 
■editor  of  the  Soutli  Benid  Tribune  wants 


his  staff  to  use  ‘nominee’  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  is  his  privilege ;  ‘nominee’ 
is,  of  course,  the  more  sp^ific  term.  But 
I  sec  no  objection  to  saying  that  Hoover 
and  Smith  are  rival  candidates.’  ” 

Some  persons  regard  the  Literary 
Digest’s  lexicographer  as  probably  the 
final  authority  so  Mr.  Miller  took  up 
the  word  problem  with  this  authority  and 
received  this  reply: 

“A  candidate  is  an  aspirant  for  a  posi¬ 
tion;  from  the  Latin  candidatus,  white, 
because  office-seekers  in  Rome  wore 
white  togas.  Nominee  is  one  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  nomination;  in  other  words,  one 
who  has  been  name<l.  Therefore,  the 
term  candidate  is  correctly  used  for  a 
person  who  seeks  a  nomination  while  he 
is  engaged  in  pursuing  this  aim  and  he 
becomes  a  nominee  only  after  he  received 
that  nomination.  The  man  having  been 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination  should 
not  be  termed  a  candidate  after  he  has 
received  it  but  a  nominee  and.  therefore, 
your  ruling  is  correct — that  nominee 
should  be  used  exclusively  after  the 
candidate  has  been  nominated.” 

Those  whose  faith  is  pinned  wholly 
to  the  Digest’s  lexicographer  will  agree 
that  the  rule  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
office  is  correct  and  many  editors  may 
adopt  and  enforce  it.  At  least  Mr.  Miller 
raised  an  interesting  question. 


MODERNISM  DESCRIBED 
BY  ADVERTISER-USER 


Grace  Walton,  Julius  Kayser  St  Co., 
Says  New  Form  is  Means  of  Simpli¬ 
fication — Follow  Retailer 
Her  Advice 


^  ERBER,  CAL.,  claims  the 
Paeific  Coast  championship 
ship  in  space-grabbing  and  pub¬ 
licity  stunts,  according  to  Lester  E. 
Lafferty,  prominent  in  civic  affairs 
of  the  notoriety-mad  town,  and  a 
correspondent  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  .48sociated 
Press.  According  to  a  story  by 
Lafferty  recently  printed  in  a 
coast  paper,  Gerber  has  sponsored 
more  publicity  •  getting  contests 
than  any  other  town  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard  and  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  about  one  million 
dollars’  worth  of  free  advertising. 
He  further  claims  that  not  a  line 
of  hurtful  matter  has  been  printed 
about  it. 

Some  of  the  stunts  which  put 
Gerber  in  the  news  columns  were 
a  saxophone-tooting  contest,  a  hog¬ 
calling  competition  and  a  leap- 
year  party  at  which  all  the  men 
wore  women's  clothes  and  all  the 
women  donned  waistcoats  and 
trousers.  The  discovery  that  there 
wasn't  a  horse  in  the  town  and 
the  planting  of  Soudan  grass  that 
overran  the  town  are  also  given 
by  Lafferty  as  events  that  got  into 
type  all  over  the  country. 


Coast  Photographer  Tells  How  He 
Obtsuned  Exclusive  Pictures  of 
German  Cruiser  During 
The  War 


S’nMULATES  LETTER-WRmNG 


Mason,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Has  Caused 
Letters  from  Readers  to  Jump 


“Modernism,”  as  it  is  now  being  us^ 
by  advertisers,  was  described  as  ‘‘a 
means  of  simplification”  by  Grace  WM- 
ton,  advertising  manager  of  the  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co.,  in  a  recent  address.  The 
advertising  copy  which  Miss  Walton’s 
firm  is  now  placing  in  more  than  1(W 
newspapers  is  distinctly  modernistic  in 
treatment. 

“  ‘Modernism,’  so  called,  has  set  the 
world  afire,”  Miss  Walton  said.  “It  hM 
been  said  that  the  modernistic  forms  in 
art  are  symbols  of  rhythmic  harmony. 
In  advertising  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  use  of  modernism  has  been  as  a 
means  of  simplification.  In  our  Advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  we  are  simplifying  color  com¬ 
binations,  line,  form  and  movement,  con¬ 
centrating  the  attention  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  we  are  trying  to  sell.” 

The  simplest  way  to  sell  merchandise 
such  as  manufactured  by  Julius  Kayser 
&  Co.,  gloves  and  lingerie.  Miss  Walton 
said,  has  been  to  follow  the  retailer. 

‘“The  retailer  uses  only  newspapers, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
nat'-Mial  advertisers,”  Miss  Walton  said. 
“The  retailer  is  provided  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  analyze  his  city.  He  knows 
the  different  types  of  people  he  must  ap¬ 
peal  to,  the  brands  of  merchandise  th^ 
will  appreciate.  He  also  knows  the  news¬ 
papers  which  pull. 

“If  a  manufacturer  follows  his  retailer 
in  the  question  of  advertising  he  cannot 
go  far  wrong.”  , 


Letters  from  readers  received  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  have  increased 
six  times  in  the  past  few  months,  and 
Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief,  assigns 
as  the  cause  a  system  he  has  of  answer¬ 
ing  those  that  require  answers  with  an 
editorial  note  directly  beneath  the  letter 
as  published  in  the  regular  column  for 
the  purpose  on  the  editorial  pagt  . 

There  are  frequent  debates  between 
editor  and  reader  on  Mr.  Mason’s  edi¬ 
torial  page,  in  consequence.  This  was 
particularly  true  during  the  campaign, 
when  readers  found  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
could  commit  itself  to  Herbert  Hoover 
and  at  the  same  time  be  in  accord  with 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  on  the  liquor 
question. 

“It  seemed  to  the  editor  that  news¬ 
papers  are  rather  callous  and  indifferent 
in  regard  to  letters  vyritten  by  readers,” 
Mr.  Mason  has  explained.  “These  let¬ 
ters  are  oft^  carefully  edited  and  cour¬ 
ageously  printed,  but  the  editors  do  not 
respond  to  them  and  give  them  the  com¬ 
ment  they  frequently  deserve.” 


MAGAZINE  DEALER  FINED 


Boston  Judge  Holds  Seller  Responsible 
for  Contents  of  Pnblicetions 


Boston  police  are  waging  war  on  alleged 
indecent  magazines  and  other  literature. 
Harry  Cantor,  owner  of  a  store  on 
Howard  street,  and  one  of  the  latest 
offenders,  told  the  court  as  his  defense 
that  he  did  not  read  the  magazines  he 
sells. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  into  the  maga¬ 
zine  business  or  book  business  if  you 
don’t  want  to,”  answered  the  judge, 
“but  the  law  says  if  you  do  you  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  what  you 
sell.”  Cantor  appealed  the  fine  of  $40. 


ONTARIO  WEEKLY  SOLD 


OPENS  PASADENA  BRANCH 


Opening  of  a  Pasadena  office  by  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Evening  Express 
and  the  appointment  of  Max  Colwell, 
correspondent,  was  announced  this  week 
by  A.  Y.  Tuily,  managing  editor  of  the 
Express.  'The  paper  has  been  supplied 
with  news  by  the  Pasadena  Evening  Post. 
The  two  papers  will  no  longer  be  circu¬ 
lated  together  nor  liave  any  business  con¬ 
nections.  J.  Preston  Vaughn  has  bee^^ 
appointed  circulator  and  business  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Pasadena  branch. 


With  the  Nov.  1  issue  the  Comtvall 
(Ont.)  Freeholder  one  of  the  pioneer 
weekly  newspapers  of  Eastern  (^tario 
has  b«n  taken  over  by  newspaper  men 
from  Owen  Sound  who  have  purchased 
the  paper  from  Arnold  N.  Smith.  The 
new  publishers  are  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Cornwall  Freeholder,  Ltd. 
Howard  Fleming,  publisher  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Daily  Sun-Times  is  president  and 
C.  J,  McTavish  formerly  mana^ng  editor 
of  the  Sun-Times  will  be  in  active  cha^e. 
The  Freeholder  was  for  many  years  edited 
by  the  late  Carles  Young. 


By  Robery  Couch m.x.n 

The  importance  of  following  up 
hunches  possibly  may  not  need  emphasiz¬ 
ing  to  a  newspaper  man.  But  often  inci¬ 
dents  occur  which  show  vividly  their 
value. 

Harry  Coleman,  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  by  Hearst  newspapers  as  a 
cameraman  and  as  the  director  of  pho¬ 
tographic  departments  of  one  or  a  group 
of  newspapers,  recently  related  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  own  which  is  strongly  to  tlx 
point. 

In  1917,  before  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  World  War,  Coleman  was  head 
photographer  on  the  S’ow  Francisco 
Examiner. 

A  waterfront  report  came  into  the  city 
room,  as  it  did  to  every  city  room  in  the 
city,  that  a  German  warship  was  cruising 
along  the  coast  some  distance  outside  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  city  room  of  the  Examiner  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  story  by  receiving  a  quick 
denial  of  the  report  from  the  attaches  of 
the  German  consulate.  Coleman,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  satisfied.  He  went  to  t^ 
morgue  and  obtained  a  book  giving  spec¬ 
ific  information  about  the  ships  of  the 
world’s  navies.  Hurrying  to  the  water¬ 
front,  he  hunted  up  the  captain  of  the 
fishing  vessel  who  had  told  the  water¬ 
front  reporters  he  had  seen  the  ship. 

Telliiig  the  old  fellow  about  the  volume 
he  carried  with  him,  Coleman  remarked: 

“I’m  going  to  run  through  this  book 
rapidly,  and  when  you  see  the  picture 
of  the  ship  you  saw,  just  point  it  out  to 
me.” 

Cdeman  noticed  that  the  descriptive 
matter  under  the  illustrations  was  in  too 
small  type  for  the  c^tain  to  read  as  the 
pages  were  being  turned.  He  figured  that 
if  the  captain  had  seen  the  German  ves¬ 
sel  he  would  recognize  it  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  trickery. 

Sure  enough,  the  old  fisherman  picked 
out  a  vessel  shortly.  Reading  below  the 
picture,  Coleman  found  it  was  a  German 
dreadnaught  of  wide  cruising  range. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  office  and 
chartered  a  launch  for  the  trip  on  the 
following  morning.  Then  he  called  the 
German  consul  and  told  him  that  the 
Examiner  had  received  semi-official  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  vessel  and  was 
sending  a  launch  out  to  it  the  next 
morning.  He  invited  the  consul  to  send 
out  one  or  two  attaches  and  any  mail  they 
might  have  in  the  Examiner  launch. 

And  the  next  morning,  right  on  time, 
two  attaches  and  a  large  load  of  mail 
were  on  the  dodcs  to  make  the  trip 

Coleman’s  directions  as  to  the  location 
of  the  ship  were  uncertain.  When  they 
sailed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate,  he 
headed  the  launch  toward  the  north. 
When  they  had  gone  some  distance,  Cole¬ 
man  noticed  that  one  of  the  attaches  was 
looking  concerned. 

“Are  you  sure  you  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction,  Herr  Coleman?"  he 
asked. 

Coleman  took  out  a  small  empty  note¬ 
book  and  after  glancing  into  it,  told  his 
skipper  they  should  have  headed  south¬ 
west.  The  two  attaches  look  relieved 

Further  suggestive  remarks  by  the  at¬ 
taches  gave  Coleman  a  good  ide.i  as  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  warship 
Twenty-five  miles  out  from  the  coast  sbt 
hove  into  view. 

The  commander  of  the  ship  was  s® 
pleased  to  see  the  consular  attaches  and 
to  receive  the  shipment  of  mail  he  gaY* 
Coleman  the  free  run  of  the  boat,  Cok- 
man  snapped  everything  in  sight,  e«® 
going  below  to  get  ^otographs  in  tht 
torpedo  room,  engine  room  and  quarters. 

■The  following  day,  the  Examiin  r  used 
a  two-page  exclusive  spread  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  (jerman  snip. 

As  the  result  of  this  ekperieDcc.  Cbk- 
man  declares  he  hat  never  passed  <9 
even  the  moat  improbable  huma. 
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ntertypes 


The  newspapers  and  pnblishers  listed  at  the  right 
together  are  nsing  10$1  Standardized  Intertypes  —  an 
average  oS  21  Intertypes  each.  Every  one  of  them, 
without  a  single  exception,  has  placed  at  least  one 
repeat  order  since  their  original  installation.  Of 
ALL  Intertype  users  of  five  or  more  machines,  88  per 
cent  have  placed  at  least  one  repeat  order  for  more 
lotertypes.  This  is  nearly  9  out  of  10.  Could  yon  ask 
tor  better  proof  of  uniform  satisfaction  with  Inter- 
types?  Investigate!  Send  for  a  list  of  near-by  users. 


^TEKTYPE  CORPORATION:  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin 
St;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220 
South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St;  London;  Berlin. 

Distributors  throughout  the  world 


W  u  Rucs«d  BUck  and  10  Point  Idaal  News  Bold.  Heading  enlarged 


Hearst  Newspapers 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
New  York  Times 


St  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


New  York  World 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Brooklyn  Daily  Times 
St  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 
Louisville  Herald  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
James  G.  Scripps  Newspapers 
Pittsburgh  Post 


Providence  Journal 


Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City' 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 


Omaha  World  Herald 


Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
Memphis  Conunercial  Appeal 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Richmond  News  Leader 
St  Paul  Dispatch 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
II  Progresso,  New  York 
W'est  Palm  Beach  Post 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal 

The  Leader  ( Milwaukee  and 
Oklahoma  City) 

Minneapolis  Star 
Phila.  Gazette-Democrat 
Tacoma  ( Wash. )  News  Tribune 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Fall  River  News  Herald 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 


Trenton  Times 


Miami  (Fla)  News 
Albany,  Knickerbocker  Press 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour 


Wilkes-Barre  Record 


Pawtucket  Times 


Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Star  Publishing  L  irCity 
Tiber  Publishing  (k)rp.,  N.  Y. 
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“TYPOGRAPHIC  ARCHITECTS”  NEEDED 
FOR  NEWS  COLUMNS,  A.  N.  P.  A.  IS  TOLD 


Robert  W.  Disque,  Rochester  Democrat  St  Chronicle,  Cites 
Typographical  Misdeeds  of  Press — Suggests 
Inventory  of  Letter  Matrices 


ttrpYPOGRAPHIC  architects”  for 
news  columns  to  “give  the  editorial 
department  the  same  enlightened  co¬ 
operation  the  commercial  department  has 
received  from  modern  advertising  ex¬ 
perts,”  were  suggested  to  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  fourth  Virginia  Beach  fall 
convention  this  week  by  Robert  W. 
Disque,  general  manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  It  was 
Mr.  Disque’s  contention  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  had  far  outstripped  the  editors 
in  typogra|4iic  architecture. 

“We  must  develop  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  type  dress  for  our  news  coluxnns, 
if  we  are  to  retain  first  place  in  the 
minds  of  readers  and  advertisers,”  Mr. 
Disque  declared  in  an  address  before 
delegates  Nov.  12. 

“What  we  condemned  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
many  newspapers  of  to-day  permit  in 
their  news  pages.  For  instance,  let  us 
survey  the  type  dress  of  the  first  page 
of  many  newspapers.  Across  the  very 
top  of  the  first  page,  black  Gothic  letters, 
from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  size,  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  Zeppelin.  Im¬ 
mediately  underneath  followed  the  logo¬ 
type.  Ftdlowing  the  logotype,  we  are 
greeted  with  another  streamer  of  Gothic 
type,  with  two  eight-column  lines  of 
either  Caslon  or  Qearface,  caps  or  lower 
case.  .Ml  this  medley  of  type  is  crowd^ 
together,  producing  in  effect  the  hysteri¬ 
cal  boldness  of  the  old-fashioned  adver¬ 
tiser  who  wanted  to  make  a  smashing 
entry  into  the  good  will  of  the  public. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  method  of 
announcing  a  ‘news’  event  requires  the 
old  war-time  scream.  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
practice  of  many  editorial  departments 
which  have  employed  a  modi  tied,  more 
dignified  typographic  form  to  attract. 

“The  most  valuable  asset  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  its  name.  This  being  true,  why 
smother  out  the  life  of  your  most  valu¬ 
able  asset  by  i)ermitting  it  to  be  packed 
in  between  eight-column  steamers  of 
extraordinary  size  and  unnecessary  bold¬ 
ness?  In  a  certain  city,  wherefour  papers 
are  published,  three  of  them  used  a  bold, 
black  front,  starting  at  the  very  top  of 
the  page  with  96-point  Gothic  type,  and 
all  three  making  the  same  announcement. 
The  fourth  paper  employed  a  caption 
dress  extending  across  six  columns  in 
three  lines  of  48  point  Clearface  caps. 

“It  is  a  mistaken  theory  to  assume  that 
large,  bold  type  either  attracts  attention 
or  emphasizes  an  important  event.  A 
60-point  Gothic  letter  will  outshine  a 
letter  twice  the  size,  provided,  however, 
that  the  intelligent  use  of  spacing  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  this  result.  The_  same 
principle  is  operative  in  the  selection  of 
sizes  of  type  for  headings,  for  the  size 
and  boldness  of  type  employed  by  news¬ 
papers  to  present  a  ‘news  smash’  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  sell  papers.  On  the 
contrary,  this  method  causes  ocular  con¬ 
fusion  and  mental  bewilderment;  it  is  a 
method  that  is  fast  becoming  antiquat^ 
in  many  prominent  newspapers,  as  will 
be  revealed  later  on  in  this  address.  So 
common  and  so  regular  has  this  practice 
become  that  the  persistent  daily  use  of 
Gothic  steamers  across  the  front  page 
has  lost  its  kick  aixl  punch  when  a  really 
great  opportunity  for  a  news  smash 
presents  itself  for  public  attention. 

study  of  typographic  news  presen¬ 
tation,  particularly  on  the  first  page,  is 
convincing  proof  that  too  many  news¬ 
papers  are  imitating  front  page  styles. 
Altogether  too  many  underestimate,  or 
ignore,  the  power  of  individuality. 

“The  front  page  of  your  newspaper 
must  and  should  be  typographically  con¬ 
structed  to  personify  power,  strength  and 
stability.  To  weaken  and  overshadow 
your  paper’s  name  and  trade  mark  with 
a  sweeping  line  of  black  type  across  the 
top  of  the  first  page  is  both  obsolete  and 
unethical. 


“There  is  no  objection  to  the  amount 
of  syndicate  matter  utilized  to  liven  up 
the  ^itorial  page,  but  when  a  half  dozen 
syndicated  articles  from  as  tinny  syndi¬ 
cates  appear,  each  in  an  individual  and 
different  dress,  then  there  is  good  reason 
to  agree  that  some  editorial  pages  have 
lost  their  power  and  dignity. 

“The  typography,  as  well  as  the  typo¬ 
graphic  formation  (by  this  I  mean  the 
placement  of  cartoon  and  syndicated 
articles),  are  in  sad  need  of  reform.  The 
excellence  of  the  material  is  commend¬ 
able,  but  the  improper  method  of  the 
page  make-up  unquestionably  weakeni 
the  editorial  chief’s  effort. 

“The  editorial  page  provides  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  improved  typo¬ 
graphy.” 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  RECOM¬ 
MENDS  REVOLT 


A  golfing  group  snapped  at  Virginia  Beach.  Left  to  right:  W.  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.;  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business 
manager.  New  York  World;  J.  W,  Barnhart,  business  manager.  New  York  Daily 
News;  and  Louis  H.  Brush,  of  the  Brush-Moore  newspapers. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Standard  Market  Survey  Form,  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  it  be  adopted  by  all 
newspapers.  He  also  told  of  the  survey 
of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  just 
completed  by  the  Bureau,  and  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

W.  J.  Mathey,  manager  of  the  traffic 
department,  reported  that  the  general  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  newsprint 
rates  from  Canada  to  points  in  the  south 
and  eastern  seaboard  states  would  com¬ 
mence  with  a  hearing  in  New  York  Jan. 
16,  followed  by  further  hearings  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  probably  Washington,  D.  C. 

While  carriers  have  been  reluctant  to 
make  reductions  in  newsprint  freight 
rates  with  the  investigation  pending,  Mr. 
Mathey  told  of  reductions  obtained  in 
three  instances.  From  Iroquois  Falls. 
Ont.,  to  all  points  west  of  Buffalo,  1 
cent  per  100  pounds;  from  Port  .Alfred, 
One.,  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
of  one  cent  per  100  pounds ;  and  from 
W’est  Linn,  Ore  and  Camas,  Wash.,  to 
Fresno,  Cal.,  six  cents  per  100  pounds.  _ 

The  department  also  reported  that  in 
many  cases  carriers  had  agreed  at  the 
A.  N.  P.  A-’s  request  to  waive  the 
month’s  cash  deposit  requirement  de¬ 
manded  by  eastern  railroads  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  tran.sportation  by 
baggage  car.  Mr.  Mathey  estimated  that 
this  saved  .\.  N.  P.  A.  members  $5,000 
a  year  in  interest  charges. 

The  traffic  department  is  now  engaged 
on  a  survey  of  trucking  rates  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  will  report  its  find¬ 
ings  shortly. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  is  planning  shortly  to 
engage  a  chemist  to  work  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  office  laboratories  on  a 
study  of  newsprint  paper  and  news  ink, 
Mr.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechanical 
department,  said  in  his  annual  report. 
The  association’s  investigation  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  type  metals  conducted  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  government  printing  office 
is  being  continued  in  the  field  of  dross 
losses  and  dross  reclamation  in  addition 
to  deterioration  of  the  metal  itself. 

Mr.  Wines  said  255  paper  samples  lu^ 
been  received  from  members  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  newsprint  study. 

Winners  of  the  tournament  were: 
Merrill  M.  Lord,  New  York  American, 
low  gross;  J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa  Tribune, 
secoiS  gross;  J.  S.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
Danner,  low  net;  W.  C.  Houser,  second 
net;  Louis  H.  Brush,Brush  Moore  news¬ 
papers,  low  net  first  day ;  David  B.  Plum, 
Troy  Record,  second  net  first  day;  S.  R. 
Winch,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  low  net 
second  day :  John  A.  Muehling,  Manches¬ 
ter  Union-Leader,  second  net  second  day ; 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator, 
blind  bogey.  Winners  ladies’  division, 
Mrs.  Merrill  M.  Lord,  Mrs.  Harry  S. 
Ludlow,  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Friendly. 


INSIDE  STUFF  FROM  OUTSIDE  A.  N.  P.  A. 


(Cemtinued  from  page  5) 


be?  Let’s  find  out  the  fact,”  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  “As  operated  at  present  capable 
men  in  the  press  rwm  must  waste  time 
corrected.  Expensive  machinery  now 
them,  errors  which  can  and  should  be 
corrected.  Expensive  machinery  now 
often  stands  idle  while  the  slow  make- 
ready  processes  are  functioning.” 


pR.ANK  E.  TRIPP,  genera]  manager, 
received  a  telegram  from  his  chief, 
P'rank  E.  (iannett,  president  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  asking  him  if  he 
thought  he  ought  to  come  to  Virginia 
Beach. 

‘‘No  reason  to  come  except  social,” 
Tripp  wired  back. 

Mr.  Tripp  declared  he  honestly  didn’t 
know  what  paper  would  be  the  next 
add^  to  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  The 
chain  will  grow  still  bigger,  he  admitted. 

But  he  denied  rumors  which  had  been 
circulated  that  Mr.  Gannett  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  to  purchase  the, Buffalo  Times. 


TJ.AVE  you  ever  heard  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  tell  the  story  of  how  the  circus 
was  stolen  from  St.  Jo? 

O’.Shaughnessy  was  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald  when  a  circus  was 
stranded  there,  bankrupt.  The  enter¬ 
prising  reporter  scratched  his  head  and 
concocted  a  swell  story.  He  started  out 
interviewing  local  celebrities  on  the  idea 
of  buying  the  circus  menagerie,  one 
elephant,  a  zebra,  a  giraffe  and  a  mangy 
camel,  and  establishing  a  zoo  for  St. 
Joseph.  The  idea  went  over  big  and 
sufficient  funds  were  collected.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s  paper  came  out  with  the  story. 
But  over  that  night,  the  circus  was 
stolen. 

“I  had  thought,”  sighed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  counsellor,”  that  they  would  name 
that  zoo  after  me.” 


pHARLES  H.  TAYLOR,  Boston 
Globe,  made  a  witty  address  of  wel¬ 
come  in  which  he  suggested  that  .Mass¬ 
achusetts  had  taken  Virginia’s  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  “Solid  South.” 


(^OV.  HARRY  BYRD  of  Virginia, 
who  was  to  have  been  a  sjieakw 
at  the  annual  banquet,  telegraphed  his 
regrets. 

Burgess  Johnson  of  Syracuse  Univer 
sity,  former  editor  of  Judge  kept  the 
crowd  amused  with  a  joking  address  or 
“Educating  Editors,”  winding  up  the 
opinion  that  editors  know  it  all,  or  tliiiu 
they  do,  anyway.  He  described  l  iai 
lines  as  “editorial  profanity”  and  ex 
pressed  the  wish  that  newspapers  J'' 
“whispered  expletives”  more  frequently 


W  O.  DAPPING  of  the  Auburn  Citi- 
”  •  sen  has  reached  the  point  where 
he  can  take  trips  away  from  the  office 
and  feel  at  ease  every  minute.  But  he 
still  laughs  over  the  time  he  went  abroad 
and,  before  leaving  the  office,  typed  out 
a  long  list  of  advice  and  instructions 
to  the  editor  on  how  to  avoid  libel  and 
run  a  paper  that  would  win  friends. 

The  typed  memorandum  went  by 
accident  up  to  the  composing  room 
where,  since  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Dap¬ 
ping,  it  was  set  up  in  correct  measure 
as  editorial  paragraphs. 

“Before  anyone  stopped  it,  it  got  into 
the  paper  as  editorial  matter,”  Mr. 
Dapping  laughed. 


PMORY  THOMASON  declared  hiir 
self  quite  satisfied  with  the  pr  err 
of  his  latest  venturer  the  Chicago  J  "tnto 
He  said  it  had  gained  22,000  cir  ilaiu  r 
since  he  took  charge. 

“There’s  God’s  own  paper,”  said  - 
as  the  clerk  handed  him  a  rolled  ce;  ■ 
of  the  Journal,  received  by  mail. 


COMPOSING  rooms  of  the  Rodust! 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  i 


the  Times-Union,  both  Gannett  ne*; 
papers,  have  been  merged  now  hlC  ' 
fully,  with  the  usual  concomitant 
mies.  The  merged  plant,  utilizing  t" 
new  home  of  the  Times-Union.  h>*  ' 
battery  of  34  typesetting  i  .ii  lnn*' 
Twelve  were  moved  from  the 
&  Chronicle  plant,  and  the  remiinder 
that  paper’s  equipment  was  sold. 


I 


“The  last  paragraph  read,  ‘when  in 
doubt  call  Mr.  Carr,  our  attorney,’  and 
for  several  weeks  the  poor  lawyer  re¬ 
ceived  kidding  telephone  calls  from  his 
friends.” 


Y^ALTEK  LEAR,  editor  ar.d  publisher 
"  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal,  licked  Mayor  Hague  to  a 
frazzle  last  election.  Hague  had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  some  local  advertisers  to  boy¬ 
cott  the  Journal.  The  boycott,  only 
followed  by  a  few  advertisers,  is  still  in 
effect,  but,  as  Mr.  Dear  phrased  it,  the 
“advertisers  are  the  sufferers,  not  my 
paper.” 

He  was  confident  the  situation  would 
soon  be  all  cleared  up.  He  was  also 
hoj^ful  that  the  name  of  Journal  Square, 
which  his  office  faces,  would  be  retained 
despite  efforts  by  Hague  to  have  the 
name  clianged  to  “Veterans  Square.” 


I 
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To  sell  the  southerner,  you  must  reach  him  in  his  home.  Entering 
his  home  is  a  simple  matter.  Your  introduction  is  easily  obtained 
through  his  daily  newspaper. 

When  you  meet  him  at  his  home,  you  meet  his  whole  family — who 
are  equally  interested  to  know  about  your  product. 

The  southerner,  today,  is  prosperous,  and  with  the  money  he  has  to 
spend — he  spends  it  freely  and  liberally.  He  is  especially  anxious 
to  know  of  the  many  good  products  he  can  use*in  his  home,  office, 
factory,  and  plantation. 

Why  don’t  you  introduce  yourself  through  the  Southern  Daily 
Newspapers  listed  below.  You  will  receive  both  a  cordial  and  prof¬ 
itable  reception. 


Circu- 

9.600  10.000 

Clrou- 

9.600 

10.000 

latlon 

Llnea 

lines 

latlon 

Lines 

Lines 

ALABAMA 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

**lCobil«  Kewf>It«m  . 

**Mabile  . 

....(E) 

....(M) 

14.114  ) 
44.948  I 

.18 

.18 

••Columbia  State  . 

...(M) 

....(8) 

94.404 

96.386 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

**HobiI.  Befiiter  . 

....(8) 

38.006 

.13 

.18 

•Oreenrille  Hews  A  Piedmont.... 

(MAE) 

38.469 

.11 

.11 

*Ore«nviU«  Newt  . 

....(8) 

96.627 

.08 

.08 

IXOBIDA 

••Bpartanburp  Herald  and  Journal.. 

(MAE) 

14.880  I 

.06 

.06 

ttOarton.  Bwich  Brnn-Jouraal. . , . 

. . .  (E8) 

7.071 

.046 

.066 

••Siwrtanburg  Herald  and  Journal. 

(EA8) 

18.369  i 

*OrUndo  Bentinal  . 

.  (MAS) 

8.186 

.06 

.06 

**PmiucoU  Hews  and  Journal.... 

.  (EAM) 

16.067 

.08 

.08 

TENNESSEE 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  41.S36 . 

•Palm  Beach  Poet  (M)  S,671.... 

....(S) 

....(8) 

49.079 

8.904 

.11(.14B) 

.07(.09S) 

.11(.148) 

.07(.098) 

••Hashrille  Banner  . 

••Hashrille  Banner  . 

...(E) 

....(8) 

69.704 

64.493 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.18 

OEOROIA 

••Aurueta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

14.661 

.06 

.06 

YIROIHIA 

8.448  ) 

••Aurneta  Herald  . 

....(8) 

16,197 

.06 

.06 

••Hewport  Hews  Times-Herald  ... 

...(E) 

.06 

.06 

••Macon  Telerraph  . 

....(M) 

90.117 

.09 

.09 

••Hewport  Hews  Daily  Press . 

(BAM) 

6.493  ) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . 

....(8) 

80,140 

.09 

.09 

••Roanoke  Times  A  World  Hews.. 

(MAE) 

89.199 

.10 

.10 

Roanoke  Times  . 

....(8) 

90,109 

.07 

.07 

KEHTTTCKT 

*Stannton  Newt^Ltader  (M),  Leader.. (E) 

7.366 

.046 

.046 

....(E) 

90.400 

.08 

.08 

••The  Lezln^n  Leader  . 

90.406 

.08 

.08 

••Padnoah  Bun  . 

....(E) 

10,706 

.06 

.06 

^  A.  B.  C.  Fublithert*  Statement,  March 

31.  1998. 

HOHTH  CAXOUHA 

t  OoTemment  Statement.  March 

81.  1998. 

1998. 

ttOreenaboro  Oailp  Hews  . 

....(M) 

84.699 

.10 

.09 

**  A.  B.  C.  PubUthert*  Statement.  Oct.  1. 

ttOreeosboro  Daily  Hewa  . 

. (B) 

97,768 

.10 

.09 

1  tt  Oevemment  Statement,  Oct.  1. 

1998. 
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ful  was  the  success  of  this  great  cam¬ 
paign,  with  receipts  close  to  $400,000  and 
no  sore-spots,  that  the  Plain-Dealer  put 
on  a  secoixl  campaign  the  next  year,  and 
shortly  thereafter  acquired  a  monopoly 

_ on  the  Qeveland  morning  field. 

TIME  PUBLISHER  PROTESTS  opinion.  Time  is  a  good,  an  evil  or  ^  great  secret  of  a  successful  prize 

To  Editor  &  Pubushek I  have  read  •"‘I'^erent  factor  in  newsjMi^rdom.  We  contest  for  circulation  lies  in:  first — a 

;_A _ .  _  ‘‘uut.,..,  K«  iviiz-L-t"  want  to  be  a  friend  of  the  daily  press,  not  worthwhile  newspaper  in  a  worthwhile 


with  interest  your  “Bitten  by  l^cks^  an  outlaw.  If  these  gentleim^  are  kind  ficw“3ond'TnTcJmirable  camM^cn^ 
editorial  in  the  Nov.  3  issue  of  tditor  u  ,  exnress  an  oninion  I  shall  be  "  nonoratrte  campaign  or 

c.  enougn  lo  express  an  opinion,  i  snaii  uc  uanization;  third — a  orize  list  and  a  olan 


‘^BeS”  we  surted  Time  (in  1922)  we  ^mpaign  th^t  together  attiart  high- 


ganization;  third — a  prize  list  and  a  plan 


Sincerely  yours, 
Briton  Hadden, 
Publisher,  Time. 


grade  candidates. 

For  example,  the  writer  specializes  in 
securing  bankers,  professional  men,  and 
Dc-Di  lE-G  T/1  ERA  I  IE-  business  men  or  officials  in  executive  po- 

REPLIES  TO  MAUE  sitions,  as  the  outstanding  candidates.  I 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  A  splendid  have  had  first  prize-winners  who  enlisted 
publication,  such  as  Editor  &  Pubusher,  the  support  of  25,  50,  and,  in  one  case. 


went  to  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  who 
seemed  as  good  a  spokesman  as  any  for 
the  entire  newspaper  business,  and  que¬ 
ried  him  on  the  very  point  you  raise. 

“By  tlie  time  you  print  it,  it  won’t  lx 
news,”  said  he.  “Go  ahead;  you  won’t 

^V\^*^di'd^n<rt”aCT«  with  Mr.  Stone  about  devoted  to  fair  play  and  will  accord  a  300  workers  in  their  behalf,  each  subordi- 
its  not  being  news  We  preferred  to  reply  to  the  articles  by  Daniel  Robert  nate  worker  with  a  subscription  receipt 
Ukc  as  our  definition:  “News  is  news  Maue,  whii*  attack  a  professiw  numlxr- 
until  the  reader  has  seen  it”— and  the  mg  many  honorable  men  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Its  ranks. 


reader  does  not  get  opportunity  to  see 
all  of  it  in  the  daily  newspapers.  But 


book  in  his  hand. 

The  “shyster”  lawyer  may  attempt  to 
“fix”  a  witness  to  win  his  case.  The 


Just  as  there  are  “shyster”  lawyers  honorable  attorney  scorns  to  resort  to 


did  agree  with  Mr  Stone  that  we  who  bring  discredit  upon  the  noble  pro-  such  tricks,  and  wins  out  by  merit  and 

juld  not  be  harming  anyone.  So  we  fession  of  the  law,  which  also  num^rs  ability. 

•nt  ahead  K''c3t  and  good  men  as  Hughes,  “Shyster  lawyers  are  responsible  for 

In  your  “Ducks"  editorial  you  imply  Root,  Marshall  and  the  like  in  its  ranks,  the  jokes  on  the  legal  profession,  such  as 

that  we  are  consciously  setting  outselves  so  there  are  “Wackmail”  and  other  two-  the  epitaph :  “Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an 


up  in  competition  with  the  newspapers. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  We  hold  that  daily 
newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  are  es- 


by-four  newspapers,  which  shed  no  lustre  honest  man.”  “Faith,”  said  the  Irishman, 


sential  to  every  intelligent  citizen,  for  and  bad. 


upon  journalism;  and  so  on,  throughout 
every  line  of  human  activity,  there  are 


up-to-the-minute  news,  local  news  and 
last-minute  advertising  news. 


It  is  natural  to  expect  that  abuses 


“they  buried  two  men  in  the  same  grave.” 

So,  in  a  similar  vray,  the  contest  occu¬ 
pation  draws  to  its  ranks  some  men 
whose  “methods  are  devious."  But,  this 


sliould  have  crept  into  the  circulation  pro-  is  no  justification  for  lumping  them  all 


The  best  Time  subscribers  are  those  motion  field,  since  the  very  nature  of  the  together,  the  contest  crooks  with  the 


newspaper  prize  circulation  contest  is  honorable  campaign  men. 
such  as  to  lend  itself  to  methods  that  methods  portrayed  by  Mr.  Maue, 


who  intelligently  read  Time  in  combina 

tion  with  some  newspaper  or  newspapers.  .  •  .  j  z  * 

You  can  enjoy  our_  week -by-week  ac-  ^^e  devious,  to  quote  the  words  ot  which  candidates  are  permitted,  en¬ 
couraged,  or  requested,  to  put  up  their 


counts  of  a  French  Cabinet  crisis  better  Maue 


It  is  exactly  at^  thi^  money  in  the  campaign,  are  strictly 

"passe,”  and  not  countenanced  by  the 


if  you  read  the  New  York  So-and-So’s  .  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  .  j 

day-by-day  accounts.  The  difference  in  hne  is  drawn  between  high  class  and  _ _  _ 

the  accounts  is  that  we  give  you  more  honorable  circulation  contest  iwmotion  modern,  up-to-date  campaign  organiza- 

background.  We  “graft”  this  background,  hy  expert  men  of  character  and  repuU-  It  is  called  “bumping,”  ai^  not 

by  the  way,  from  history  books,  ency-  on  the  one  tend,  and  fly-by-mght  o^iy  hurts  the  newspaper,  but  also  the 

clopaedias  and  other  sources  of  reference  contest  men,  on  the  other,  who  are  either  contest  business.  Go^  contest  organiza- 

— ^t  we  have  not  yet  been  publicly  crcxiked  or  careless  of  their  methods  in  tions  repeat  campaigns  on  the  same  pa- 

"ctting  business. 


Hayed  by  them  for  so  doing. 

1>)  you  honestly  think  that  we  are 


,  .  ,  ....  pers  year  after  year.  “Sore  spots”  would 

Inex^rieTOed  contest  mm,  in  which  jjjjj  ^he  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 


hamung  the  newspapers,  even  in  a  small  Modern  circulation  contests  by  reput- 

way  ?  Has  any  newsiiaper  buyer  stoj^d  "f  organizations  are  as  different  from 

buying  his  iwper  because  lie  buys  Time,  Jl'  the  old  in  their  practices  as  day  is  from 

or  because  he  listens  to  Times  News-  night.  No  other  method  will  give  a 


night. 

newspaper  such  valuable, 

IlTghdasrrontest  men  will  not,  in  the  ^ 

’  new  subscribers  at  the  same  time.  The 


give 
mouth -to- 


casting?  We  think  not.  Even  if  we  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 

were  harming  the  newspapers,  by  wean-  pro^r  methods. 

ing  from  them  subscriliers  and  adver-  High  class  co  .  .. 

tisers,  would  the  situation  be  remedied  "•‘s*  place,  accept  a  contract  with  a  dis-  camnaien  is  self-financed  the  orizes 
hv  our  irivinc'  “credit  lines”  as  vou  sug-  reputable  and  worti  less  newspaper,  such  "l,-  u  ’  *  j  prizes 

by^our  giving  credit  lines  you  sug  „,entioned  by  Mr.  M^ra^  “not 


Time  has  no  desire  to  fight  the  U.  S.  worth  the  price  of  a  dime  movie,” 

press.  Such  a  fight  would  be  too  much  or  “g^  for  little  more  than  shelf 
a  case  of  small  duck  vs.  giant.  W'e  arc  pap^.  _No  wonder  Mr.  ^aoe  had 
under  the  impression  (a)  that  Time  is  trouble  with  his  contestants,  skiing  over 
serving  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  a  sparsely-settled  and  snow-swept 

useful  purpose  in  making  200,000  business  prunes  of  the  Middle-West, 
leaders  in  all  sections  of  the  country  more  Contrast  the  cr^ntests  run  by  Mr.  Maue 
■“news  conscious,”  better  equippi'd  to  read  ^  ^hose  run  lor  the  (  Inylatui  Thun 


and  non-winners  are  rewarded  according 
to  their  efforts.  If  the  newspaper  is  a 
“live-wire.”  it  will  hold  the  bulk  of  its 
new  circulation. 

Hudson  de  Priest. 


intelligently  their  morning  and  evening 
newspapers;  (b)  that  Time,  in  its  de¬ 
partment  entitled  “The  Press,”  is  serving 
the  newsjiapers  in  chronicling  their  ac¬ 
tivities  and  interpreting  them  to  these 
same  200,000  leaders. 

Time  has  been  spoken  of  as  “the  news¬ 
paper  man’s  newspaper.”  Many  editors 
and  publishers  arc  personally  using  it  as 
a  weekly  aid  in  keeping  better  posted  on 
current  events.  Ask  Frank  E.  Gannett 
of  the  tjannett  newspapers.  Ask  Roy  W. 
Howard  of  Scripps-Howard.  Ask  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  World',  or  Julian  S. 
Mason,  editor.  New  York  Evening  Post ; 
or  Arthur  Capper  of  the  Capper  farm 
papers;  or  Earle  Martin,  former  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press',  or  Karl  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press ;  or  Richard 
Hooker  of  the  Sfn^ngfield  Refmblican',  or 
Frank  R.  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun; 
or  A.  G.  Newmeyer,  published  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item ;  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher  of  the  St.  I^uis  Post-Dispatch; 
or  Richard  Knott,  former  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Post ;  or  .\rthur  Krock  of  the 
.\'m>  York  Times',  or  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader;  or  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  the 
Nerv  York  Times:  or  R.  Charlton 
Wright,  publisher  of  the  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ord;  or  Edward  T.  Leech  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
copies  of  yoiir  editorial  and  of  this  letter 
to  the  men  mentioned  above.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  them  briefly  to  state  whether,  in  their 


Dealer  by  an  established  firm  in  this 
field.  Three  m<»dcl  homes  of  $12,500, 
$12,500  and  $10,000  value,  respectively. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AD  WRITING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  : — I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  editorial  headed  “Ijocal 
\dvertising  Cofiy”  which  appeared  in 


were  the  capital  prizes,  along  with  30  your  issue  of  Oct.  27.  Every  day  or  two 
fine  automobiles  and  thousands  of  dol-  we  have  a  numlier  of  applications  from 
lars  in  cash,  totaling  in  all  around  $12.5.-  young  graduates  of  some  school  of  jour- 
000,  not  including  commissions  paid  to  nalism  who  are  looking  for  positions  in 
all  active  ivm-prize  winners.  So  wonder-  our  editorial  dejiartment.  There  are  prob- 


SANTA  ANA  (CAL.)  TIMES  FETES  RUTH  ELDER 


Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Timet  were  on  the  reception 
committee  for  Ruth  Elder  when  the  flyer  visited  the  California  eity  to  attend 
the  Santa  Ana  Breakfast  Club’s  aeronautical  breakfast  as  the  guest  of  the  paper. 
In  the  picture  above  (left  to  right)  are  Myrtle  Jane  Jackson,  feature  writer 
for  the  Times;  Ruth  Elder;  Harvey  Traveller,  automobile  distributor;  Val 
Clark,  Times  dramatic  editor,  and  Matty  Kemp,  escort  for  Miss  HtW. 


ably  1(X)  applications  of  this  kind  for 
every  position  that  is  open. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  worthwhile  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  various  divisions  of  our  advertising 
department.  Dean  Williams  of  the  State 
University  of  Missouri  seems  to  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  this  situation  than 
most  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  apparently 
telling  his  graduates  that  a  position  in 
the  advertising  department  is  just  as  de¬ 
sirable  and  offers  equal  remuneration,  as 
a  position  in  the  editorial  department. 
During  the  last  six  months  we  have  en-  I 
ployed  in  our  advertising  departments  six  | 
or  seven  graduates  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  have  proved  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

We  have  four  advertising  men  who 
have  had  from  one  to  five  or  six  years 
experience  in  the  news  room;  their  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporters  has  been  a  ilistinct 
asset  to  them  in  their  work  selling  adver¬ 
tising.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
there  are  two  men  in  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment  at  present  holding  respimsible 
positions  who  formerly  sold  advertising. 

While  we  have  all  the  people  in  our 
advertising  departments  that  we  feel  we 
need  at  the  present  time  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  on  our  payroll  tomorrow 
five  or  six  young  men  and  women  who 
have  had  a  college  training  and  a  real  I 
urge  to  make  gc^  as  copy  writers  or  t 
salesmen.  j 


( 
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The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
Harry  T.  Watts, 
Business  Manager. 


RADIO  AND  THE  PRESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — I’ve  just  read 
your  editorial  about  radio  and  elections. 
It  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the  problem. 
And  this  problem  is  something  that 
should  be  attended  to  before  it  gets  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  control.  We  cannot  let  the 
radio  get  away  from  us;  neither  can  we 
indulge  its  being  a  parasite.  I  wish  you 
would  stimulate  some  more  discussion  so 
I  could  get  more  ideas  about  the  solution 
Newspapers,  in  their  headlong  competi¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  have  rushed  in  to 
give  radio,  without  a  penny  of  charge, 
the  service  that  costs  us  millions.  I  am 
one  of  the  offenders  only  because  I  do 
yet  not  know  the  alternative.  Keep  up 
pounding  and  show  us  the  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.Arthur  J.  Sinnott 

Managing  Editor, 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 


165  YEARS  OLD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  read  with 
considerable  interest  today  a  story  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  relative  to  the  i65th 
anniversary  of  The  Hartford  Courant. 
In  this  connection  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  a  few  years  ago  I  discovered 
in  the  attic  of  our  old  family  home  in 
Hartford  a  copy  of  The  Courant,  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  in  excellent  state  of  pre^- 
vation  which  I  now  have  in  my  pos.session 
Yours  very  tnily, 

E.  K.  Whitin'O, 

President,  Journal-Chronicle  Co.,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn. 


ADS  HELPED  G.  O.  P.  IN  TEXAS 


Anti-Smith  Copy  in  Texas  Dsilict 
Aided  Swing  to  Hoover 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  was  the  fact  th< 
Hoover  carried  the  normally  Dem'-  ratk 
state  of  Texas  and  Fred  L.  Haskett, 
publicity  manager  for  the  anti-Smith 
forces  in  the  state,  claims  that  advertising 
turned  the  trick,  or  helped  very  largely 
to  do  so. 

The  “campaign  of  education”  to  win 
Texas  for  the  Republicans,  meaning,  m 
it  necessarily  did,  the  voting  of  a  “split 
ticket”  by  thousands,  includ^  prin;ing  » 
specimen  ballot  in  138  newspapers  of  the 
state.  During  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign,  paid  advertising  was  carried  in 
43  lilies. 
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One  of  the  lifeboate  puIIinR  away.  This  picture  shows 
the  list  of  the  vessel  and  disorder  of  the  deck. 


On  the  left  is  George  Boggs,  shown  in  [the  photo 
opposite,  the  man  with  the  broken  arms.  These 
survivors  were  photographed  in  the  Long  Island 
City  Hospital  after  their  arrival  in  New  York. 


Boatload  of  the  passengers  and  crew  making  their 
way  to  the  Berlin,  one  of  the  rescue  ships. 


VESTBIS  passengers  and  crew  in  life  belts  struggling  on  the  slanted  deck  to  launch  the  lifeboats  and 
get  off.  The  extreme  figure  on  the  right,  in  the  long  black  coat,  is  William  Carey,  the  captain  who 
died  with  his  ship.  I.<eaning  against  the  cabin,  in  the  white  coat,  is  (leorge  Boggs,  memlier  of  the 
crew  who  had  broken  his  arms  and  was  unable  to  move.  This  and  other  pictures  shown  here  were 
made  by  Fred  Hanson,  pantryman,  who  was  rescued  on  the  American  Shipper.  P  &  A  radio^ 
W.  W.  Davies.  newsj>ap«*r  man  (who  was  also  rescued  by  the  American  Shipper)  to  secure  any  avail¬ 
able  pictures.  Davies  found  Haason  had  some  and  contracted  for  them. 


These  pictures  thrille<l  the  world  this  week — over 
the  P  &  A  copyright!  And  every  P  &  A  client  had  the 
use  of  them  and  enjoyed  the  greatest  picture  scoop  in 
history.  A  world  wide  organization  working  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  everywhere,  P  &  A  offers  superlative 
picture  protection.  Phone,  wire  or  write  for  rates  on 
various  services  in  prints  or  mats! 


Pacific  &  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS,  inc. 

Founded  1922  by  the  new  york  news  and  the  Chicago  TRiBiriNE 

CHICAGO  Place,  New  York  CLEVELAND 

FHIIADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  WASHINGTON 

8\N  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  LONDON  PARIS  BERLIN 


Fred  Hanson,  iinp<‘r- 
turbable  .Swedish  pan¬ 
tryman  and  photogra- 
nher  extraordinary. 
When  he  could  do 
nothing  else,  Fred 
thought  of  his  camera, 
and  in  the  last  few 
minutes  took  these 
priceless  pictures.  He 
was  also  the  last  man 
to  leave  tbe  ship. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  if,  1926 


mands  that  the  lender  be  acknowledged. 
Why  iK>t  pay?  Hire  some  correspond¬ 
ents!  I’ay  some  wire  tolls!  Or.  if  this 
would  be  an  economic  absurdity,  call 
your  pai)er  a  “digest"  and  use  tlK  stuff 
with  credit.  The  harm  we  see  in  the 
Time  operation  is  its  tendency  to  break 
down  the  old  rule  of  courtesy. 


ATTORNEY  DISCUSSES 
POLITICAL  LIBEL 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago,  in  my  capac- 
ity  as  editorial  writer  for  this  temple 
of  journalistic  virtue,  I  had  something 
to  say  about  the  “ducks"  that  are  forever 
nibbling  with  their  little,  blunt,  yellow 


Nor  am  I  ready  to  believe  that  this  list 
of  names  will  support  the  proposition, 
not  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hadden,  that  his 
magazine  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but 
as  stated  by  us,  that  the  credit  system  is 


beaks  at  the  daily  newspaper  giant,  with  jull  and  yoid  and  that  property  rights  PTIP 

particular  reference  to  the  weekly  “news  in  news  do  not  exist.  What  we  are  dis-  * 

magazine"  Time  which  “lifts"  its  stuff  cussing  is  wh«hcr  this  or  any  magazine  '*’*0  shape. 


from  news  columns  and,  after  giving  it 
a  feature  twist,  sends  it  out  both  in  print 
and  lately  in  radio  broadcast  without 
deigning  to  credit  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  I  thought  this  was  iust  an¬ 
other  impish  graft  on  the  daily  press  and 
those  who  are  employed  to  write  for  it. 
Not  very  important,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
duck  which  might  be  given  at  least  a 
side  glance.  The  editorial  got  a  rise 
out  of  di^ified  Briton  Hadden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Time.  He  wrote  a  pained  letter 
which  appears  in  our  column  “What  Our 
Readers  Say”  in  this  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  do  not  fail  to  read 
that  letter.  It  is  a  revealing  bit  of  psy¬ 
chology.  As  we  had  suspected.  Time 
repudiates  the  principle  of  crediting 
sources,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact.  As 
there  is  no  liard  and  fast  law  fixing  the 
time  when  news  ceases  to  be  property, 
the  only  rule  which  can  be  invoked  to 
cover  the  case  is  the  time-worn  custom 
in  the  publishing  field  to  credit  the  other 
fellow’s  paper  when  you  use  his  stuff. 
Mr.  Hadden,  however,  contends  that 
courtesy  is  dead,  another  fair  goddess  led 
to  the  slaughter  in  this  interesting  age. 


has  a  moral  right  to  scissors  news  and 
present  it  in  print  and  on  the  air  as  if 
it  were  an  original  creation,  both  for  the 
reason  that  such  practice  is  unjust  to 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men  and  be¬ 
cause,  in  its  very  nature,  it  is  publicly 
irresponsible,  since  those  who  juggle  these 
borrowed  words  possess  no  certain 
knowledge  of  their  truth. 


'T'HE  publisher  of  Time  undertakes  to 
justify  the  parasitical  scissors,  paste- 
pot  and  rewrite  job,  even  asserting  that 
it  is  a  “contribution”  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  the  theory  being 
that  it  makes  those  who  read  Time  and 
hear  its  “news  casting”  on  the  radio  more 
“news-conscious.”  Now  isn’t  that  per¬ 
fectly  splendid  of  Time?  Further.  Mr. 
Hadden  tells  us  his  magazine  should  be 
appreciated  by  newspaper  men  because 
it  runs  a  department  “chronicling  their 
activities  and  interpreting  them”  to  his 
readers,  who,  of  course,  are  vast  in  num- 
ber,  are  business  leaders  much  too  busy 
to  digest  the  dailies,  but  must  depend  on 
Time  to  sum  up  the  news  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Mr.  Hadden  says,  with  some 
show  of  indignation,  that  anyway  he  had 
permission,  before  he  went  into  the  Time 
enterprise,  from  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone 
to  do  what  he  is  doing  and  he  calls  up 
the  names  of  a  dozen  prominent  news¬ 
paper  men  who,  he  feels  sure,  would  see 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  his  lifting 
news  and  with  it  building  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  a  news  service,  both  in  print  and 
on  the  air.  I  remain  unconvinced.  It 
looks  too  soft. 


"YTR.  HADDEN’S  point  that  newspaper 
men  should  appreciate  his  paper’s 
references  to  them  in  the  column  called 
“The  Press”  adds  gaiety  to  this  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Chicago  Tribune  should,  of 
course,  be  deeply  grateful  for  the  Time 
article  which  “interpreted”  to  the  public 
as  a  venal  scheme  of  promoting  classified 
advertising,  the  act  of  a  reporter  who 
hunted  the  nation  for  six  months  to 
catch  a  negro  criminal  who  had  used  that 
newspaper’s  advertising  columns  to  lure 
and  outrage  a  woman.  The  publisher 
of  a  New  York  paper  should  be  grateful 
to  Time  for  mentioning  his  paper,  each 
time  its  name  is  printed,  as  the  “porno¬ 
graphic.”  Time  swipes  its  facts  about 
newspapers,  often  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  twists  them  to  make  out 
any  case  it  may  desire,  not  infrequently 
some  back-handed  slam  at  a  newspaper 
or  a  newspajier  man.  It  will  even  use  a 
cartofui  without  credit  to  the  source. 
Time  has  its  favorites,  of  course. 


"Y^HATEVER  feeling  I  have  about 
”  news  lifting  springs,  perhaps,  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  preferred  to  “roll 
my  own.”  Fate  has  occasionally  placed 
me  where  I  was  compelled  to  be  a 
cribber,  but  I  never  liked  it.  It  seems 
so  miserably  unfair.  Imagine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  reporter  in  Vienna  or  Vincennes 
or  Vineltmd  running  shoe-leather  bare 
in  pursuit  of  a  living  fact,  getting  ^  a 
death  grip  on  it,  dragging  it  from  its 
telegraph  office,  whipping  it 
despatching  it  to  a  newspaper 
or  service,  perhaps  proudly  to  bear  his 
signature  in  print,  and  then,  a  week  later, 
hear  some  droll  broadcaster  read  this 
fair  fact  over  the  air  with  credit  to  a 
magazine  which  has  appropriated  it  with¬ 
out  pay  or  even  gracious  thanks,  let  alone 
mention  of  the  writer  who  dug  it  out  of 
its  hiding  place.  As  a  writing  man  I 
want  what  is  coming  to  me  from  the 
expenditure  of  time,  effort  and  whatever 
skill  may  be  displayed.  I  have  no  tender 
affection  for  a  bird  who  sits  all  day  in 
a  cozy  New  York  office,  occasionally 
sending  a  liyeried  porter  to  the  street  for 
the  papers,  rewriting  my  stuff  to  fit  his 
wholly  irresponsible  notions  of  values,  to 
say  nothing  of  loyalties.  The  publisher 
of  Time  wants  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  newspapier  men,  he  says.  For  our 
part  we  will  shake  him  by  both  hands 
when  he  agrees  to  tell  his  readers  in 
candor  where  the  stuff  he  is  printing  and 
broadcasting  originates.  That  is  our  one 
and  only  unfavorable  criticism  of  his 
magazine. 


N.  Y.  Tima*  Comment*  that  “Charge* 
Hurled  In  Campaign*  are  Impotent 
a*  Campaign  Button*” — Libel- 
ou*  Utterance*  Li*ted 


PLANS  RECREATION  "CITY' 


San  Bernardino  Sun  Buy*  Four  Acre* 
for  U*e  of  Employe* 


111  AS  Time  injured  the  daily  press? 

Mr.  Hadden  doubts  it.  But  while  say¬ 
ing  this  to  us,  his  magazine  delights  in 
printing  reader  testimonials  which  claim 
that  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  newspaper. 
While  the  harm  it  has  done  in  this  re¬ 
spect  might  be  only  the  peck  of  a  duck 
at  a  giant’s  boot,  it  is  as  much  as  Time 
has  been  able  to  do.  News  is  property. 
Even  Mr.  Hadden  admits  that  it  has 
value  “until  the  reader  has  seen  it.” 
Value  is  usually  paid  for  in  this  country, 
or  when  value  is  borrowed  courtesv  de- 


S.  A.  NEWS  MAN  HERE  WITH  AVIATOR 


'T^HERE  is  no  high  priest  of  American 
journalism  capable  of  telling  a  mag¬ 
azine  publisher  that  he  may  apprf)priate 
in  print  and  radio-broidcast  news  which 
has  appeared  in  the  daily  press.  I  do 
not  believe  Melville  E.  Stone  would,  for 
an  instant  feel  himself  competent  or  in 
any  way  justified  in  attempting  thus  to 
voice  the  consent  of  the  American  press 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  old  and  honorable 
publishing  practise  of  crediting  sources. 
And  it  would  be  a  late  date  for  Mr. 
Stone,  who  made  a  grand  fight  for 
property  rights  in  news,  to  fall  in  line 
for  news  appropriation.  He*  is  the  one 
who  has  called  it  "stealing.”  Therefore. 
I  conclude  Mr.  Hadden  has  either  mis¬ 
quoted  or  misunderstood  Mr.  Stone,  or 
that  Mr.  Stone  did  not  meet  Mr. 
Hadden’s  mind  on  his  proposals.  With 
due  respect  for  the  editors  and  publishers 
named  by  Mr.  Hadden  as  supporters  of 
his  magazine  idea,  I  cannot  rely  upon 
them  to  decide  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
,  what  it  thinks  is  ethical  in  journalism. 


Lt.  Benjamin  Mendec.  left-  a  Colombian  military  flier  with  Senor  C.  Pnyo 
Delgado,  representing  tbe  newspaper  Mundo  Al  Dia  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
pbotograpbed  recently  on  tbeir  arrival  in  Wasbington,  D.  C,,  where  Lt.  Men- 
dea's  plane  will  be  ebristened  for  a  flight  from  New  York  to  Bogota. 


With  the  purcha.se  of  a  four-acre  tract 
13  miles  iK>rth  of  San  Bernardino,  the 
San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  novel  experiment 
in  employe  welfare  activity. 

.\  central  community  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  detached  housekeep¬ 
ing  cabins  will  be  erected  on  the  site. 
This  will  form  the  nucleous  of  a  recrea¬ 
tional  center  for  the  160  employes  of 
the  various  Sun  enterprises. 

.\  city  government  plan  of  operation 
will  be  inaugurated,  and  from  the  em- 
p'ove-citizen  of  the  Sun  there  will  be 
elected  a  mayor,  councilmen  and  other 
civic  (officials.  Regular  taxes  will  be 
voted  to  care  for  the  up-keep  and  the 
venture  will  function  as  a  model  city. 


"Charges”  that  are  "hurled”  in  political 
campaigns  arc  now  considered  “scarcely 
more  potent  than  a  campaign  button,* 
was  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Sev 
York  Times  recently  commenting  on  aa 
article  by  Edward  W.  Holmes,  .Massa¬ 
chusetts  lawyer,  in  Case  and  Comment  on 
“Defamation  of  Political  Leader  or 
Boss."  The  Times  editorial  follows  in 
part : 

"In  the  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Holmes 
there  is  some  meat  for  the  sociologist 
when  the  lawyers  have  had  their  till 
Charges  of  misconduct  ‘relating  to  cam¬ 
paign  funds  clearly  amount  to  libel’ 
Naturally;  but,  as  we  have  been  lately 
reminded,  in  the  Age  of  Oil  the  person 
libeled  may  be  too  indifferent  or  polite 
to  sue  or  prosecute,  not  on  account  of 
lapse  of  the  maxim  ‘the  greater  the  truth, 
the  greater  the  libel,’  eccentricities  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  deficit  m 
that  holy  alms  box,  the  Republican  cam¬ 
paign  chest,  carry  their  own  defense 
among  the  good. 

"Certain  eminent  Southern  Republican 
politicians  and  National  Committeemen 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  plaintiff 
charged  with  being  a  ‘political  double- 
crosser’  can  recover  damages.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  New  York  Republican 
plaintiff  charged  with  ‘Tammany  connec¬ 
tions’  lost  his  case.  Doubtless  the  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  ancient,  uninterrupted 
custom.  It,  is  surprising  to  find  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  all  States,  a  political 
leader  was  held  to  be  libeled  by  such 
milk-and-water  language  as  that  ‘without 
a  following  in  politics  he  has  set  up  as  a 
‘political  boss,’  that  he  was  ‘without 
brains,’  and  was  ‘invariably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  movements  which  ought  not 
to  succeed.’  This  was  in  18%.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  have  improved.  It  must  have 
been  a  mealy-mouthed  generation  that 
found  statements  like  that  libelous.  ‘Nit¬ 
wit’  is  more  penetrating  and  malicious 
than  ‘without  brains,’  yet  ‘Charley’  Cur 
tis  never  sued. 

“The  Anti-Saloon  League  should  be 
interested  to  know  that  ‘a  cartoon  hold¬ 
ing  a  leader  of  a  reform  party  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  as  a  hypocrite’  was  declared  libelout 
From  the  time  of  ‘Tom’  Reed  and  ‘Joe’ 
Cannon,  ‘Czar’  has  been  so  common  a 
noun,  so  nicked  and  worn  with  use,  as  to 
be  harmless,  almost  ludicrous.  It  must 
have  been  fresher  to  Texas  in  1913,  for 
there  a  newspaper  article  about  ‘the 
tyranny  and  bulldozing  methods  of  a  «lf 
constituted  ‘Czar’  was  held  to  be  a  libd. 
Before  his  decline  and  fall-off,  ‘Big  BilT 
Thompson  certainly  ‘ran’  Chicago.  Free 
or  immured.  Mayor  ‘Bossy’  Gillis  ‘runs' 
Newburyport.  Is  it  libelous  to  say  so? 

“In  Mr.  Holmes’s  digest  the  one  ap¬ 
posite  case,  from  Kansas,  shows  that  the 
‘running’  must  be  specific  and  limited: 

“  ‘.\n  article  whidi  stated  that  a  Jfayorl 
had  declared  that  he  was  running  tLf 
city  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  iM 
u|Kin  him,  where  the  statement  an: 
declaration  both  had  reference  only  to  j 
tneeting  of  the  Council,  a  matter  with? 
his  discretion.’  ” 


WATCHED  AETNA  ERUPTION 

Carrojl  Binder,  Rome  correspondent  cfj 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xe7vs,  wrote  a 
I>atch  from  the  little  town  of  Cat.irti*  ^ 
Sicily  in  which  he  described  the  erur 
tion  of  Mount  Aetna  and  told  of  st 
ing  on  a  housetop  in  the  village  of  Ms 
caTi  shortly  before  it  was  destroyed 
the  stream  of  lava. 


CARRIES  1285  NAME.S 

Thomas  Dobbs,  publisher  of 
(Wash)  Tribune,  recently  estimated  tl*' 
in  one  issue  of  the  Tribune  there 
mentioned  the  nantes  of  IMS  resident* 
the  riemity  in  which  his  newspaper  f 
cniates. 
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Whenever  or  wherever  markets  are  discussed,  whether  local,  national  or  international.  New 
York  State  always  commands  first  attention.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Analyze  a  group  of 
markets’  tabulate  your  results,  and  compare  them  with  New  York.  The  instant  you  place  facts 
and  figures  of  any  market  or  group  of  markets  alongside  the  Empire  State  there  is  only  one 
conclusion  that  you  can  come  to — that  New  York  State  should  come  FIRST  on  every  adver¬ 
tiser’s  list. 

The  New  York  State  market  is  so  great — so  diversified — so  rich — that  it  is  really  difficult  to 
classify  it.  It  is  a  combination  of  local,  national,  and  international  markets.  If  your 
product  is  once  established  in  the  New  York  State  market,  one  of  your  biggest  problems 
towards  National  distribution  has  been  solved. 


Clrcu- 
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8.600 

10.000 

Ution 

Lines 

Lines 

latlon 

Lines 

Linas 

-Albany  Evenint  Nawa  . 

...(E) 

64,761 

,13 

.13 

*V6wburfh>B«AGon  Daily  Newt  ... 

..(E) 

16,644 

.08 

.08 

-Albany  Knickerbocker  Preii  . 

...(M) 

34,307 

.18 

.18 

--Mew  Rochelle  Standard-Star  .... 

..(E) 

8.696 

.06 

.06 

-Albany  Knickerbocker  Preet . 

...(8) 
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.17 

.17 

tTke  Bun,  New  Tork . 

..(E) 
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.68 
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...(E) 
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.06 

.06 
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..(M) 
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.86 

.833 
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...(E) 
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.066 

.066 
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..(B) 
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1.16 
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..(8) 
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.84 
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.04 
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—Watertown  Standard  . 
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.07 
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—  A.  B.  C.  Publishar’s  Statement. 

March  31,  1988. 
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...(M) 
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-  A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement. 
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...(K) 
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.06 

.06 

t  Oarmineat  Btatamaat,  Oct.  1, 

% 
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DEALER  ORDINANCE 
UPHELD  BY  COURT 

St.  Louis  Law  Compellinf  Firms  to 
Identify  ThemselTes  in  Adrsr- 
tisinc  Copy  Held  Valid 
by  Ja€i(e 

I  - 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  sustained,  as  against 
various  objections,  a  city  ordinance 
which  required  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  books  to  include  a 
statement  in  their  advertisements  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  dealers  (City  of  St. 
Louis  V.  Southcombe,  8  S.  W.  2nd.  1001). 

The  charter  of  St.  Louis  gave  the  city 
authorities  the  power  to  license  and  regu¬ 
late  all  persons  engaged  in  business,  and 
to  do  all  things  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare,  government,  commerce  and 
manufacturing  in  the  city.  The  city 
passed  an  ordinance  which  provided,  in 
substance,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
goods,  securities,  service  or  real  estate 
to  advertise  the  sale  thereof  unless  it  was 
stated  clearly  in  such  advertisement  that 
such  person  was  a  dealer  in  the  same. 
Violations  of  the  ordinance  were  punish¬ 
able  as  misdemeanors. 

A  person  was  charged  with  a  violation 
of  the  ordinance,  in  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  furniture  and 
inserted  an  advertisement  of  the  sale 
thereof  in  a  newspaj^r  without  stating 
that  he  was  a  dealer  in  the  goods  adver¬ 
tised.  The  accused  contends  that  the 
ordinance  is  invalid  on  various  grounds, 
and.  among  others,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
and  discriminatory,  and  that  it  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  it  violates  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  freedom  of  speech. 

The  ordinance  was  sustained.  As  to 
the  claim  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  interstate  commerce,  the  court 
pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  accused  was  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  arid  hence  the 
ordinance  could  not  be  attacked  on  that 
ground.  The  accused  attacked  the 
ordinance  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
adopted  so  that  the  city  officials  could  tell 
by  the  advertisement  who  was  subject 
to  the  merchants’  license  tax  merely  by 
reading  the  advertisement,  instead  of 
going  to  the  trouble  of  having  a  city  in¬ 
spector  look  up  the  business  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  As  to  this  the  court  said  tl»t 
(he  ordinance  applied  to  all  persons  alike 
engaged  in  the  selling  of  go^s,  etc.,  and 
could  not  be  said  to  be  unreasonable,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  or  class  legislation.  Even 
if  the  above  suggestion  as  to  the  purpoM 
for  passing  the  ordinance  is  correct,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  statement  would  as¬ 
sist  the  city  officials  in  discovering  per¬ 
sons  doing  business  as  merchants  without 
a  merchant’s  license,  and  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  is  within  the 
powers  granted  to  the  city. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  ordinance 
violated  constitutional  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  freedom  of  speech,  the  court  did  not 
adopt  that  contention. 


Since  1921,  Detroit’s 
population  has  in¬ 
creased  39.7%.  In  the 
same  period  Free  Press 
daily  circulation  has 
increased  62%  —  Sun¬ 
day  Free  Press  circu¬ 
lation  76%. 


91ft  Brlroft 

“Starts  Thr  Day 
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McCUTCHEON  HONORED 

Chicago  Tribune  Cartoonist  Completes 
25th  Year  on  That  Daily 

A  quarter  century  of  service  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  cartoonist  and 
author  was  commemorated  for  John  T. 
McCutcheon  by  classmates  and  fraternity 
brothers  Friday  night,  Nov.  3,  at  a  silver 
anniversary  dinner.  "Two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
were  present,  including  George  Ade, 
humorist;  I-awrence  A.  Downs,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and 
Ben  McCutcheon,  brother  of  the 
cartoonist. 

The  chief  tribute  to  Mr.  McCutcheon 
came  from  George  Ade,  who  has  been 
the  cartoonist’s  companion  for  43  years. 
They  worked  together  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  many  years  ago,  for  $15  a 
week. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  referred  to  the  early 
days  of  their  newspaper  careers,  recalling 
how,  in  a  year,  both  he  and  Ade  had 
each  saved  $800  out  of  their  salaries  to 
finance  a  trip  to  Europe.  Afraid  that 
their  city  editor  would  drop  them  from 
the  staff  when  he  learned  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  they  were  overjoyed,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  recalled,  when  they  were  told 
they  would  be  kept  on  the  payroll  if  they 
sent  two  articles  a  week. 

A  special  newspaper,  fashioned  after 
the  front  page  of  the  Tribune,  was  a 
feature  of  the  program. 


REORGANIZE  NEWSPAPER 

Reorganization  of  the  News  Printing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Tallahassee 
Florida  State  News,  was  announced 
Nov.  14.  Fred  C.  Eberhart,  formerly 
connected  with  the  research  department 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  and  lor 
the  past  10  l^rs  engaged  in  the  paving 
business  in  morida,  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Charles  W.  Hunter, 
founder  of  the  paper,  becomes  editor 
succeeding  Charles  A.  Sioane,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

TRADE  PAPER  USES  TELEPHOTO 

Telephoto  was  used  this  week  by 
Motion  Picture  News  in  co-operation 
with  Warner  Brothers,  talking  picture 
producers,  in  transmitting  from  Holly¬ 
wood  to  New  York  photographs  of  ce¬ 
lebrities  at  a  premiere  in  the  former 
city,  together  with  facsimiles  of  crit¬ 
icisms  of  stars  and  directors  who  were 
present. 

CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD  AD 

Mrs.  William  Harris,  convicted  of 
fraudulent  advertising,  was  placed  on  a 
year’s  probation  in  Detroit  last  week  by 
Judge  Charles  Bowles.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  charged  she  advertised 
in  newspapers  offering  for  sale  furni¬ 
ture  that  she  said  was  her  own,  and 
selling  it  because  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  when  she  was  actually  selling 
it  for  dealers. 


OBTAINS  WRIT  OF  ERROR 

Danville  (Va.)  Bee  Win*  a  Point  in 
Libel  Litigation 

Rorer  A.  James,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Danville  (Va.)  Bee,  has  been  granted  a 
writ  of  error  by  the  Virginia  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Franklin 
county,  awarding  Allen  H.  Powell  $1,100 
for  libel. 

Powell  was  indicted  for  murder,  but 
the  Bee  said  he  was  also  charged  with 
robbery.  Correction  of  this  was  made, 
but  suit  was  instituted  nevertheless. 

Appellant  claimed,  amc^  things,  that 
the  newspaper  did  not  circulate  any  of 
the  offending  copies  in  Franklin  county, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  the 
only  copy  that  was  sent  there  was  mailed 
by  a  citizen  of  Danville. 


Kr  2y 
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TO  REWARD  BEST  CITIZEN 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  has  announced  its  second  annual 
Community  Service  award  competition,  in 
which  the  individual  who  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  Bloomington  and 
the  community  is  awarded  a  bronze 
plaque  by  the  Pantagraph.  The  award 
was  first  made  by  the  Pantagraph  in 
1927. 


TWO  THINGS 
TO  REMEMBER— 

/  I  The  commodities  that  are 
^  i  7  advertised  in  New  York 
newspapers,  sold  in  New 
York  stores,  used  in  New 
York  homes,  soon  find  their 
way  into  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

/ The  Sun  is  the  most  pro- 
^ductive  medium  available  in 
this  market — as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  use  more  space 
in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 

^un. 

New  York 
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COOPERATE  ON  EXPOSITION 

Two  Houston  Dailies  Sponsor  South 
Texas  Industrial  Exhibit 

Thousands  thronged  Sam  Houston  haQ 
in  Houston  recently  during  the  South 
Texas  Industrial  and  I>eveIopment  ex¬ 
position.  conducted  jointly  by  the  Hom. 
ton  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

The  exposition  which  opened  Oct  2S 
and  closed  Nov.  3,  was  built  of  rxhtbili 
from  60  South,  East  and  Central  Texas 
cities  and  counties,  and  nearly  100  Hous¬ 
ton  firms  in  addition,  which  displayed 
their  industrial  wholesale  and  agricultural 
wares. 

An  extensive  prize  list  was  prepared  by 
the  newspapers  for  the  exhibitors. 

Radio  Station  KPRC  of  the  Houston 
Post-Dispatch  kept  those  unable  to 
attend  the  exposition,  informed  of  its 
progress. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County's 

Fastast  Gren^g  CitUs 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  RocheUe  and 
Tbe  Vicinity  Town* 

Ar*  Covartd  CamjAtUiy  by 

THE  DAH^Y  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vemon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Roehdle 
Beth  ItnmBtri  of  A.  B.  C. 

Westchostor  Nowipapors,  Inc. 
rnaUia  A.  Ksrrlaiii,  Prss. 
Kooat  Tsraeo— Vsw  XseksU* 


Pittsburgh 

Newipaper  map  has  chanf  ed 

The  Sim-Telegraph 

(Combining  the  Chronicle  Tels- 
groph  and  Sun  in  the  evening 
field,  and  Tbe  Sunday  Post  and 
Sunday  (^zette  Time*  in  th* 
Sunday  morning  field). 

ia 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Which  Classification  Do  You  Want 

to  Build? 


One  newspaper  is  devoting  a  substantial  part  of  its  advertising  appropriation 
this  year  to  the  developing  of  its  food  linage. 

Another  is  campaigning  for  radio  advertising — another  for  automotive  busi¬ 
ness. 

No  matter  which  classification  you  plan  to  build,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
as  a  medium  is  ideal  for  your  purpose. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers  invest  91 .4%  of  all  the  known  newspaper 
appropriations  in  the  national  field.  Its  coverage  of  appropriations  by  classi¬ 
fications  is: 


Automotive . 94.2% 

Tobacco  . 92.9% 

Furniture  . 96.6% 

Radio,  etc . 86.0% 

Building  • . 69.0% 


Grocery  Products  ....  90.6^;4; 
Druggist  Sundries  .  .  .  .94.3% 


Travel  . 92.3% 

Apparel  . 79.7 % 

Miscellaneous  . 84. 1  % 


It  is  possible  that  these  figures  may  be  a  revelation  to  you.  You  may  not 
have  fully  realized  the  vast  scope  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  editorial 
service,  its  growth  and  expansion,  its  high  place  in  the  national  field.  That 
many  publishers  DO  rightly  weigh  the  value  of  this  medium  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  newspapers  advertise  in  EDITOR  bx.  PUBLISHER  than 
in  any  other  publication. 

Through  this  one  great  authoritative  medium — at  one  cost — you  can  cover 
practically  all  of  the  advertising  field.  The  advantages  of  telling  your  sales 
story  to  this  reader-audience  should  be  obvious.  These  are  the  firms  which 
make  the  appropriations  and  which  buy  j the  space.  Your  copy  will  interest 
them  in  your  market  and  your  medium.  - 

Adyertising  is  as  necessary  for  a  newspaper  as  it  is  for  any  other 
business.  You  SELL  it.  Why  not  BUY  it? 

Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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December  1851  printed  an  assertion  that 
I  W*  \|  ^  W  would  regret  her  determination  to 

|Lu[^^SS3lQ^S^V,^_ylll^  V_yl\/N  VVjXC  jPI  J  ^  ^ive  no  more  concerts  in  i'hiladelphia 
Itfc  ^  W  I  ^  "unless  she  should  be  able  to  better  sup- 

I  press  the  evidence  of  ill  temper  and  vexa- 

I  I  ESL  tion.”  She  looked  “as  stingy  as  a  hive 

.  ^^1  I  .  I  I  of  wasps  and  as  black  as  a  thunder  cloud, 

W  J  *  all_because  the  house  was  not  crowd- 

Bjr  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE  ing  of  her  departure  for  Europe  re- 

H  .  ,  .  ,  marked,  “When  she  returns  to  London 

OW  newspaper  cartoomsts  have  made  Times”  (The  Oxford  University  Press)  and  makes  her  reappearance  in  opera  she 

the  donkey  a  symbol  for  the  Demo-  by  Richard  Aldrich.  will  have  to  prune  away  a  great  deal  of 

cratic  party  and  the  elephant  that  of  the  In  tlm  volume  Mr.  Aldrich  discourses  her  ad  libitum  redundancies  in  which  she 
Republican  is  told  by  Don  C  Seitz,  form-  on  various  topics  of  interest  to  the  has  indulg^  during  her  career  in  this 

erly  business  manager  of  the  New  York  musical  editor.  Some  are  critical ;  others  land.”  Yer  the  Herald  on  her  arrival 


per  week  when  the  mail*  left  Vienna  In 
I'ratiue  and  other  Urge  towni  the  peper<  were 
published  by  postal  officUis. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  news  letters 
and  personal  letters  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Harlow: 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


World,  in  an  article  which  he  contributes  are  historical;  still  others  are  biographical,  had  found  one  of  her  songs  “melting  into 
to  the  Century  Magazine  for  November,  In  the  historical  and  biographical  dis-  the  song  of  the  seraphim”  until  it  was 


T^  donkey,  according  to  Mr,  Seitz,  courses  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  "lost  in  eternity.” 

blinks  benignly  as  the  elephant  fans  him-  discovery  of  old  English  folk  songs  in  Other  topics  taken  up  in  the  volume 
self  nervously  with  his  tail  and  tnmk.  the  mountain  regions  along  the  Atlantic  by  Mr.  Aldrich  include  one  on  Shakes- 


A  future  that  seems  to  hold  promise  coast.  peace  and  music.  Three  others  praise 

of  interest  is  “corporation  Publicity,”  an-  Most  newspaper  men,  whether  inter-  Franz  Kneisel,  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel, 


nounced  for  the  December  issue  from  the  ested  in  music  or  not,  will  like  the  stories  and  Theodore  Thomas.  Possibly  the 
pen  of  Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated  that  tell  about  the  exi^riences  of  Jenny  most  valuable  story  in  the  volume  for 
Press.  According  to  the  advance  notice,  Lind  and  Adelina  Patti  in  America.  Of  the  newspaper  critic  is  the  one  which 
Mr.  Cooper  is  going  to  take  up  a  dis-  the  two,  the  story  of  Jenny  Lind,  because  tells  what  program  music  can  and  cannot 
cussion  of  the  press  agent  and  the  As-  ’t  is  linked  with  the  name  of  that  great  do. 
sociated  Press.  American  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum,  is  ♦  ♦  * 

*  •  *  possibly  the  more  exciting.  Barnum  knew  IJECAUSE  the  growth  and  development 

AFTER  perusing  so  much  current  f.  thing  or  tw^bout  advertising,  as  the  ^  of  the  newspaper  is  so  closely  link^ 
criticism  of  the  oress  and  aft^r  D'™  Chanties  illustrate.  The  to  the  developmem  of  the  postal  system  in 

mg  sS^^what  «reK  iveral  fS^  which  were  to  be  the  bene-  America,  newspaper  men  STght  to  be  in- 

^ksTorS  t^h^ira  better  American  concert  terested  in  “Old  Post  Bags."  (D.  Apple- 

S^o^Darat"e  iou^hsm  k  was  a  re-  seemingly  selected  on  the  advice  of  ton  &  Co.)  by  Alvin  F.  HarUw.  It  is 

lief  to  pick  up  “1‘ifty  Years  in  the  News-  mayor  of  New  York.  How  Barnum  a  good  volume  for  reference  and  should 
paner  &me”  fChapnle  Puhlishintr  (Yim  preliminary  arrangements  in  useful  to  editorial  writers  in  com- 

UdT  b/ JaSS  B  “S  Ss:  ^  "■  ""  o'  "" 

flaws  oT'aB  v<Buine  wera  *<>“"^*‘'011,  of  bi,  adrertuio,.  Of  course  the  sections  of  "Old  Post 

.  J  '  ^  1  *"!*  volume  were  gamuni  got  Jenny  Lmd  to  give  two  concerts  in  Rar,c”  of  snecial  anneal  to  the  readers  of 

turned  purely  for  personal  pleasure.  Its  Liverpool  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  01  social  appeal  to  tnc  reaaers  oi 

author,  in  an  intr^uctory  note  frankly  America.  He  had  “procured  the  services  of  a  Editor  &  Publisher  are  those  relating 

save  that  he  hac  marie  rvr.  ottemn’t  t.aew  musical  Critic  from  Li-ndon."  as  he  says,  who  to  the  distribution  of  newspapers.  Mr, 

sa>s  that  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  turn  ..fi„i,hed  his  account  of  this  concert  at  half  Harlow  is  sneakine  of  cradle  davs  of 

out  «  literary  classic  and  has  not  used  past  one  o'clock  the  same  night”— rapid,  in  «  .  speaKing  oi  craaic  aays  oi 

any  word  that  will  force  a  person  of  dustrious  and,  no  doubt,  judicially  impartial  journalism  in  one  ol  the  earliest  chapters 

ordinary  education  to  thumb  a  dictionary.  “d  »»  .**»  Bamum's  agent  was  when  he  says ; 

He  is  bold  enough  to  sav  that  he  Hoes  overseeing  itt  insertion  in  a  Ijverporf  morning  Note  how  the  word  "post”  became  essen- 

oot  say  that  he  does  paper,  numbers  of  which  he  forwarded  to  the  connected  with  news^rs  from  the  very 

not  believe  its  contents  will  be  of  any  manager  m  America,  by  the  steamer  of  the  tK  numerous  papers 

particular  interest  to  the  general  reader.  M'*^*^**  critics  and  morning  news,  founded  in  the  years  that  imm^iately  fol- 

But  what  held  mv  attpntinn  in  the  sinj^ularly  oUifnnR  lowed.  Post,  Post  PostUtion.  Post  News, 

pui  wndi  ncia  my  aiiention  in  tne  m  those  times;  and  it  is  Rratifying  to  learn  Tidiuo*  Th^  nu  PesttmsAtt^  «« 

volume  was  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the  ‘he  republication  of  this  criti^l  article  in  J,  hirn'o^  tbf^fart  that  th4y  were  not 

author.  He  seems  to  have  learned  early  American  press  had  the  desired  efiect.^  fjjjjy  distributed  by  post,  but  that  because  of 

the  important  lesson  that  unless  one  is  From  the  time  tliat  Jenny  1  Jnd  arrived  this  arrangement,  the  postmasters  were  most 

finding  a  whole  lot  of  pleasure  in  the  >“  Anieri^  and  saw  the  triumphal  arches 

routine  tasks  of  the  day  he  is  missing  the  wharf,  inscribed  Wdcuine  ^enny  a  thing  that  the  business  came  to  be  re¬ 

best  that  life  offers.  As  he  tells  how  he  1-ind’*  and  “Welcome  to  America,  ’  she  garded  as  well-nigh  a  prerogative  of  the  posul 

put  out  an  amateur  monthly  devoted  was  puzzled  to  know  how  the  crowds,  Ferdinand  II  acttled  a  dis- 

*  ..  .  liiuiiLiii/  uLwicu  .  .  vv  XT  *  i_.^  •  _a.i _ _ pute  over  newspaper  printing  in  Frankfort  in 


Newspapers  tnereased  in  number  ama/in^y 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
in  fact,  they  became  so  numerous  and  appearsj 
so  frequently  that  they  bad  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  news  to  print,  and  so  bit  upon  the  idea 
of  combining  newspaper  with  letter  paper,  lo 
that  both  might  be  sent  through  the  mads  at 
once.  The  Flying  Post,  started  in  1695, 
ativertised ;  ’ 

“If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige  hit 
country  friend  with  this  account  of  public 
affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  2d.  at  the  Kiiiag 
Sun  in  Comhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper; 
half  of  which,  being  blank,  he  may  thereupon 
write  his  own  business  or  the  material  newi 
of  the  day.” 

Dawke' s  News  Letter  announces  that  it  "will 
be  done  up  on  good  writing  paper  and  blank 
space  left,  that  any  gentleman  may  writ,  his 
private  business.  It  will  be  useful  to  improve 
the  younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand.” 

So  far  as  I  know,  "Old  Post  Bags"  is 
the  only  authoritative  work  in  its  field. 
Well  written,  it  is  interesting  not  only 
to  the  newspaper  reader  but  also  to  the 
newspaper  maker. 


‘  *1  .  ri:  liiuniniy  acvoieu  T  -"V  ".u';  Viti^c  P"*'  "ver  newspaper  printing  in  Frankfort  in 

mostly  to  the  doings  of  the  school  he  was  y  New  York  but  in  other  cities  1^28  by  ruling  that  no  one  should  print  a  paper 


attending  some  of  us  will  live  over  again  visited,  knew  the  exact  time  of  her  there  unless  authorized  by  Count  Thum  and 

our  first  experiences  in  newspaper  work  arrival.  Barnum,  however,  showed  less  Ta*'*-  When  another  presumptuous  person  in 
'TI—  I.  ill  iicwspapci  _  woi».  ,  ;  1  .  Hamburg  dared  to  issue  a  newspaper  in  16J6, 

The  larger  paper  that  he  was  instru*  «tsUwiSiunMt.  emperor  again  decreed  that  no  one  in  that 

mental  in  starting  is  still  functioning  and  Mr.  Aldridge  then  goes  on  to  show  the  city  might  publish  save  the  Thum  and  Taxis 

he  is  still  with  it  as  an  editor  and  part  amount  of  space  given  to  the  “Swedish  postmaster  or  hU  agent  or  concessionaire, 

owner.  He  knows  of  but  one  other  daily  Nightingale”  by  the  newspapers  of  the  This  close  association  between  the  press 

paper  that  was  started  by  boys _ the  Ba-  country.  The  New  York  Tribune,  for  anti  the  post  is  again  mentioned  in  a 

taina  (N.  Y.)  Mommg  News.  But  none  example,  printed  a  OHiple  of  columns  later  chapter: 

of  the  boys  who  helped  to  get  out  volume  weeks  “when  i„  ,557  ,  printing  firm  at  Prague  obtained 

I.  No  1  of  the  Neur«  ic  Zitk  that  non.,  space  meant  more  than  it  does  today.  the  right  to  send  newspapers  by  post,  which 

t^ay  “  Toward  the  dose  oi  her  visit  the  attitude  P^vil^Itc  was  afterwards  granted  to  other 

iLNiggy.  u  J  ^  \s-  pnntem  also.  Thus  the  post  and  the  news. 

By  mere  coincidence  Editor  Borland  ®  press  change,  as  Mr.  Aldrich  p,p„  became  linked,  and  the  H'iener  Diarium 

has  been  brought  into  contact  with  people  ^  Philadelphia  newspaper  in  began  in  1703  to  be  published  on  the  two  days 

whom  it  has  bene  my  pleasure  also  to  — -  , 


meet.  When  he  chats  about  John  Bur¬ 
roughs,  the  Sage  of  Subsides,  he  recalls 
not  only  the  great  writer  on  nature  but 
also  a  warm  personal  friend  whom  I  first 
met  as  a  cub  reporter  when  he  visited  his 
brother  Eden  Burroughs  at  Hobart,  N. 
Y.,  and  who  Uter,  in  his  chestnut  bark 
hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  gave  me 
several  interviews  for  publication.  When 
he  chats  about  Eddie  Guest  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  he  recalls  a  pleasant  incident 
in  Rome  last  summer.  The  only  thing  in 
common  between  ny  chance  companion 
as  we  knelt  to  kiss  the  ring  of  the  Pope 
was  that  we  both  knew  Eddie  Guest. 
When  the  author  tells  about  Robert  J. 
Burdette — belter  known  as  Bob— he 
awakens  memories  of  one  of  the  finest 
men  who  ever  belonged  to  the  American 
Press  Humorist  Association. 

How  much  interest  “Fifty  Years  in  the 
Newspaper  Game”  will  have  for  others 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  For  me  it  is 
a  volume  that  I  laid  down  with  regret 
when  the  last  page  was  reached. 


A  CRITICISM  ot  the  newspaper  press 
— more  just  than  is  usually  the  ca^ 
— is  that  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
to  music  and  its  relation  to  the  public. 
Those  who  cover  musical  events  for  daily 
papers  will  find  excellent  material  in 
“Musical  EHscourse  from  the  New  York 


Huge  bnlletin  board  12  feet  bigh  and  35  feet  long  n^d  by  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  to  give  speeial  service  on  the  election.  Hundreds 
thronged  the  city  armory  from  six-thirty  p.  m.  until  midnight,  getting  the 
returns  through  loud  speakers  hooked  up  with  the  News  editorial  rooms.  The 
service  was  directed  by  Norman  H.  Hill,  managing  editor. 


TS  the  cartoonist  presenting  a  wrong 
_  picture  when  he  portrays  the  alleged 
dislike  of  school  and  teacher  by  the  pu¬ 
pil?  Dr.  William  McAndrew,  editor  of 
The  F.ducational  Review,  is  using  his 
editorial  pen  to  protest  against  such  rep¬ 
resentation  by  press  cartoonists.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  cartoonists  who  take  their  tip 
from  the  Shakespearian  tradition  of  the 
school  boy  “creeping  like  a  snail  un¬ 
willingly  to  school”  are  not  familiar  with 
conditions  now  obtaining  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  He  suggests  that  these 
cartoonists  should  visit  the  schools  and 
find  out  for  themselves  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil  of  t(^ay  towards  school  life. 
He  takes  editorial  writers  a  little  to  task 
for  referring  to  the  same  tradition  as 
being  true  today  when  they  comment 
upon  educational  matters. 


DAILY’S  HUGE  BOARD  TOLD  ELECTION  RESULTS 


A  T  the  recent  International  Press  Ex- 
hihition  held  in  Cologne,  (iermany, 
the  League  of  Nations  had  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  exhibit  to  give  visitors  a  general 
klea  of  the  relations  between  the  league 
and  the  Press.  To  each  visitor  was  given 
a  copy  of  “The  League  of  Nations  and 
the  IVess.”  This  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  various  languages  so  that  it  might  have 
the  widest  possible  influence. 

The  i>ami>lilet  first  takes  up  the  Lca^ 
of  Nations  and  its  relations  to  publicity 
and  describes  somewhat  in  detail  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  newsi>aper  corresix)ndent8  at  meetings 
in  Geneva.  Chapter  II  considers  the  in¬ 
formation  section  of  the  Secretariat  and 
Chapter  III  describes  the  press  attendance 
at  League  meetings.  Other  chapters  out¬ 
line  the  regular  official  information  for 
the  press,  tell  what  journalists  are  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  League,  and  discuss  pub¬ 
lications  put  out  by  the  I^gue.  Chapter 
TX  deserves  special  mention  because  it  is 
limited  in  its  scope  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Press  Experts. 

“The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Press" 
ought  to  be  helpful  to  writers  who  com¬ 
ment  on  the  I>eague.  Copies  I* 

(  btained  by  addressing  Information  Sec¬ 
tion,  IflCague  of  Nations,  Cieneva,  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  writing  for  one  the  rctiiest 
should  be  for  the  edition  printed  in 
English. 


WORLD  WAR  IN  CUPPINGS 


.bJ 

li 

NiW 


collection  of  newspaiier  clipijingj 
giving  a  complete  history  of  the  World 
War  has  been  acquired  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  with  funds  provided  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  coHeetion 
covers  the  war  from  August,  1914  to 
December,  1918,  and  is  mounted  in  400 
volumes  of  2(X)  pages  each.  It  includes 
clippings  from  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  was  com^e  '  by 
Otto  Spengler,  owner  of  the  Argus  Press 
Clipping  Bureau  of  New  York.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  now  housed  in  the  rof>n  o' 
the  Historical  Society,  New  York. 


PLANS  CONFIDENTIAL  BULLETINS 

The  National  Editorial  Asscxiatioi:  has 
announced  it  will  issue  from  time  to  tii« 
confidential  bulletins  using  a  green  eiail- 
ing  envelope. 


LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Article  XXXI  of  a  Series — Responsibility  for  Employes’ 
Mistakes 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  Louia  Newapeper  Publiahera  AaaocietioB 
(Copyright  193S  by  Eoiioe  S  Puauaeaa) 


7  is  extremely  dithcult  for  a  newspaper  their  own  advertising  departments  or 
to  escape  entire  responsibility  for  the  copy  writers.  Nor  is  it  always  wsy  to 
iitiko  of  its  employes,  although  efforts  secure  payment  of  amounts  owing  to 
tint  direction  have  often  been  partially  newspapers,  on  account  of  underbilling  by 
j;(s,ful.  the  bookkeepers  in  the  advertising  Mid 

^ors  of  tlie  editorial  department  arc  circulation  departments.  The  establish- 
rtioiliirly  hard  to  avoid  and  almost  im-  ment  of  careful  checking  systems  in  such 
»iib!e  to  disavow.  Libel  suits  are  fre-  departments  is  strongly  advised,  to  avoid 
■EDtly  caused  by  misUkes  in  identifica-  annoying  controversies  with  advertisers 
k  the  commoner  cause  being  the  use  and  news  dealers. 

hhe  wrong  initials  in  connection  with  a  If  the  editorial  department  will  be  care- 
Uinal  charge  or  the  confusion  arising  ful  about  identification  in  cases  involving 
U  the  use  of  the  wrong  photograph  or  crime,  moral  turpitude  or  public  disgrace, 
t  Errors  that  do  not  involve  malice  and  if  the  composing  room  will  use  ex- 
[dare  at  the  worst  the  result  of  care-  treme  care  in  the  handling  of  advertise- 
or  haste  may  often  be  atoned  for  ments,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  al^g 
■  or  with  the  minimum  of  costly  errors  with- 
,_i-  out,  at  the  same  time,  handicapping  the 
A  prompt  printing  of  news  by  the  editorial 


^  DlfFERENTWAYS  \ 

WITH  ^ 

BOURGES  IMPROVED  ARTISTS 


prompt  acknowledgment,  apology 
radio:  in  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  /.  , 

tain  class  of  lawyers  is  always  ready  to  department,  and  the  expeditious  handling 
It  idvantage  of  unintentional  blunders  of  advertising  by  the  composing  rrxmi. 

;  to  urge  damage  or  libel  suits.  (Next  week  Mr.  Lowenstein  zinll  dis- 

illiere  the  error  is  committed  by  a  cuss  “Health  in  Industry." 

»-  agency  or  news  association,  the  - 

.k  may  be  particularly  disastrous,  be-  tw  cn  irbCKTFC 

the  erroneous  item  may  be  pub-  rtWjH  D 1  UUILll  1 3 

in  numerous  papers  belonging  REPORTING  FOR  DAILY 
:  association  or  using  the  service  of 
i  agency. 

«  conspicuous  instance  of  this  sort 
I  the  .\nnie  Oakley  mistaken  identity 
It,  due  to  the  United  Press  having 
prd  up  the  well  known  sharp  shooter 
r  another  Oakley.  Damage  suits  were 
red  against  a  large  numlxr  of  papers 
iich  had  used  the  story  and  in  some  in- 
re*'  substantial  verdicts  were  secured 
[Miss  Oakley,  but  some  of  these  were 

E  t^nniised  or  judgments  were  reversed, 
the  aggregate  of  money  secured  was 
itry  great. 

!  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against 
t 's  of  this  kind  and  in  most  instances 
bse  .suits  are  avoided  by  a  compro- 

t  settlement.  A  great  source  of 
r  to  newspapers  is  the  unauthorized 

if  a  copyrighted  photograph  or 
.  and  as  the  penalty  is  based  on 
mlier  of  copies  of  the  publication 
1  and  circulated, — each  copy  being 
rate  offense — particular  care  must 
Tcised  to  guard  against  such  hap- 
s.  Permission  to  print  may  usually 
ained  if  a  credit  line  names  the 


★  SPECIAL  NEWSPAPER  OFFER  ★ 

Free  Demonstration  on  any  copy  sent  to  us  with  any 
of  the  following  units  or  independent  of  them.  We  make 
this  offer  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
Simplicity  and  Effectiveness  of  the  Bourges  Im¬ 
proved  “Artists’  Shading  Sheets”  without  actually 
seeing  and  using  them.  Our  process  will  conform  to  all 
requirements  of  newspaper  printing  and  BETTER  Please 
Most  of  Your  Advertisers. 

AH* 

USE  THIS  COUPON  NOW!! 

□  Send  Iniroduclory  Unit  No.  I — containing  90  different 
sheets  with  complete  instructions  and  working  accessories,  on 
approval  with  permission  to  use  any  four  sheets  for  experi¬ 
ment.  If  outfit  is  kept,  will  pay  $43.00  plus  postage  and 
select  four  more  free  sheets. 

f— 1  Send  Introductory  Unit  No.  2 — containing  12  most  popu- 
lar  designs  with  complete  accessories  and  working  instruc¬ 
tions  on  approval  with  permission  to  use  any  two  sheets  for 
experiment.  If  outfit  is  kept,  will  pay  $10.00  plus  post¬ 
age  and  select  two  more  free  sheets. 

1—1  Send  Introductory  Unit  No.  3 — containing  five  most  popular 
*— *  designs  with  set  of  accessories  and  working  instructions  on 
approval  with  permission  to  use  any  one  sheet  for  experi¬ 
ment.  If  outfit  is  kept,  will  pay  $5.00  plus  postage. 

□  5  %  discount  for  cash  with  order  or  permission  to  send  C.O.D. 

I— I  Send  Free  Samples — Illustrated  Literature,  Sample  Chart 
and  Price  List,  so  that  we  may  make  our  own  selection. 

r-j  Without  any  obligation  whatsoever — put  us  on  your  mail- 
^  ing  list  for  the  12  Illustrated  Broadsides. 

P,  HOW  CAN  WE  SAVE  OVER  30%  b  time  and  'Y 
— *  cost  on  our  benday  problems  and  COLOR  COMICS  ^ 
like  examples  herewith  from  our  newspaper.  • 


ClaM  of  25  Cover  Mining  Town  for 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
Pooling  Their  Pay  in  a  Class 
Fand 


BOURGES  SERVIGEJnC. 
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Senet  ITs  JVA»t  JVe  Have  CAecAcA 

Newdipapei*. . ^  rush 
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UNUSUAL  LIBEL  CASE 
HEARD  IN  CANADA 


was  the  official  newspaper  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington. 

Simeon  Francis  was  appointed  quar¬ 
termaster  of  the  Northwestern  army  and 
lated  ffnmded  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Bowen  is  the  present  editor  of 
the  Journal,  which  is  now  controlled  by 
the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 


Mayor  of  London,  Ont.,  Sue*  After  Pub¬ 
lication  of  Official  Report  of  Crown 
Attorney — Matter  Claimed  • 

Not  Pririleged 


NEW  MATRIX  DEVELOPED 


Is  a  Crown  Attorney,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  official  duties,  writes  and  causes  to  " 

be  published  a  report  which  may  be  con-  150-Lii 
strued  as  injurious  to  the  character  and  ^ 
reputation  of  any  person  therein  men- 
tioned,  liable  to  damages  for  libel?  devel^ 

This  was  the  interestin:'  ivjint,  un-  ^ 

precedented  in  the  history  of  legal  juris- 
prudence  in  Canada,  raised  in  an  ac- 
tion  heard  in  Supreme  Court  at  St. 

Thomas,  Ont.,  last  week.  Owing  to  non-  . 
compliance  by  the  plaintiff  with  certain  ^ 

legal  requirements,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed,  with  costs  assessed  to  the  plaintiff 
and  without  any  evidence  being  taken.  An 
apiK-al  from  Mr.  Justice  Ixigie’s  judgment  Uajf 
will  be  taken  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  »i  Ontario  im- 

r  A  tv  •  f  I  "‘•a'-lv 

Mayor  George  vVeiiige,  of  London,  , 

f>nt.,  asked  $10,fK)0  damages,  alleging  q-i  ' 
that  -Mliert  M.  Judd,  Crown  Attorney  .  ^ 

for  Middlesex  County,  of  which  I-ondon 
is  the  seat,  lilielled  him  in  that  he  wrote 
and  caused  to  be  published  a  report  1  ^ 

injurious  to  the  character,  credit  and 
reputation  of  the  Ixindon  Mayor.  The 
case  arose  after  Wenige  made  several 
sensational  charges  relating  to  the  al¬ 
leged  illegal  movement  of  liquor  on  the 
l-ondon.  Port  Stanley  Railway,  and  on  Onturi 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  The  M 

mayor  offered  to  prove  his  charges  of  -j,, 

corruption  and  bribery,  and  the  Crown  *  j 

■Attorney  was  asked  to  investigate  and 
report.  Crown  Attorney  subsequently  ,.9  ,* 
found  that  there  was  no  foundation  in  'sl^nd 
fact  for  the  allegations  made  by  Wenige.  ^ 

Judd’s  findings  were  publisherl  first  in 
the  I.otidon  Free  Press  and  the  London 
Advertiser  and  subsc<|uently,  in  briefer  ’'P”’ 
form,  in  other  Canadian  newspapers,  .  *  "5 
through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian  , 

Press.  Wenige  charged  JiKld  with  ’’t'S'iies 
“falsely  and  maliciously  writing  and 
publishing,  or  causing  to  be  published,  a  sfructu 
n-jKirt  which  meant  and  was  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
guilty  of  such  conduct  as  made  him  ,  * 

unfit  and  unworthy  to  occupy  the  office 
of  mayor,  or  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  ,  _  . 
the  electors.” 

Several  attempts  to  settle  this  case  out 
of  court  having  lieen  abortive,  the  matter 
came  to  trial. 

Senator  K.  S.  Little,  chairman  of  the  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  was 
l>ondon  Railway  t'ommission,  other  elected  congrcssman-at-Iarge  from  Illi- 
prominent  citizens  and  half  a  dozen  nois  at  the  recent  elections  with  a  tre- 
l^ondon  editors  and  reporters  had  been  mendous  majority  over  her  opponent.  She 
summoned  to  court  to  testify.  lias  already  left  for  Washington.  She  is 

.A  very  fine  point  has  lieen  raised,  as  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna  and 
to  whether  the  findings  of  officers  of  the  widow  of  Senator  Medill  McCormick, 
the  Crown  may  be  published  with  im-  _ _  ■" 

punity  as  heretofore.  Many  editors  arc  Twrt  r»Aii  icc  i/mm  a  ki  d  a 
fearing  that  this  type  of  matter  may  ‘’LILIES  JOIN  A.  N.  P.  A. 

be  held  not  privileged.  In  this  case.  The  .1/mwi  (Fla.  >  Daily  Netrs  and 
however,  the  newspapers  for  a  change  .ingeles  Illuslra'ed  Daily  Netvs 

have  not  been  attacked.  The  Ixmdon  ''ave  tieen  electe«l  to  memb<rship  in  the 
Mayor  concentrated  his  guns  on  the  American  NewsjwpiT  PuHishers  Asso- 
Crown  Attorney,  putting  the  newspaper  ciation. 

men  in  the  position  of  mere  witnesses.  - 

-  STARTS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

SPRINGFIELD  JOURNAL  IS  97  The  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times  started  a 

new  Sunday  morning  edition,  Nov.  11. 
The  Times  is  an  evening  daily  with  C.  C. 
Brantley  as  editor. 


BLANKETS 


of  all  lands  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Priotins 
Machiaes 

Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocoric  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  including 
all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  EogliDil  Newspaper 
Sopply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreea  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


OPENS  NEW  PLANT 


Bargtms 
in  all  types 

tell  us  your  needs 
and  send  jbr  list 


IT  CASTS..IT  FINISHES.. IT  COOLS 

ffEaablc•  oa.  aun  to  faith 
“a  plat*  a  tatauta”— )  Itawt 
at  ftslt  Tiai*  aaviBCt  teas 
pay  for  it.  For  full  pattio 
ulara  addrcaas 

NTING  PRESS  CO. 

Chicago  San  Fran^ 
icUing  AsenCs 


Hoe  Patented  Duo-Cooled  Equipoise 
Curved  Casting 

essential  to  Success  to  be  the  first 
out  with  the  news — and  Minutes  count.” 

This  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Mould  is  a  I 
time-saver,  designed  especially  for  Speed 
and  Efficiency.  Cold  Water  circulating 
through  the  stationary  Lid  and  the  con- 
cave  Side,  quick  cooling  rapid 

IF  ITS  A  HOE,  ITS  THE  BEST 


“Abe  Lincoln’s  Newspaper’’  Nears 
Century  Mark 

The  Springfield  (111.)  Illinois  State 
Journal,  “.Abe  Lincoln’s  newspaper,”  cele¬ 
brated  its  ninety-seventh  birthday  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  10. 

Two  “Yankees,”  Simeon  and  Joseph 
Francis,  establishetl  the  State  Journal  in 
the  Sangamon  country,  among  hostile  set¬ 
tlers  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on 
Nov.  10,  1831.  When  the  pajier  was 
started,  .Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young 
man  in  New  Salem,  near  Springfield. 
The  following  year  lie  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  state  legislature  and  the 
Journal  published  his  first  platform. 
Lincoln  was  defeated,  but  a  friendship 
began  between  the  newspaper  editors  and 
Lincoln  that  lasted  imtil  the  President’s 
death.  During  ihe  Civil  War  the  Journal 


Two  8 -col.  Hoe 
STEAM  TABLES 

used  very 
little 

BARGAIN 
Biifalo  Evening  News 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Pore  Marquotte  Bldg.  7  Water  ^ 
NEW  ORLEANS  BO.<^TON 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  Inc 


Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


/?. 
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Services 

Year. 


it 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBUSHER 
Ckssified  AiKertuing 
Informatioti 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  witk  Ordw) 

1  Tima  —  M  par  llaa 

3  Timaa—  jtO  par  Uaa 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS 
(Caak  witk  Or4ar) 
t  TiBM  —  .TB  par  Uaa 

4  Timaa —  .40  par  Ikm 
CauBt  aix  warda  ta  tka  iiaa 

ilvkit*  tpaca  ckarpa  at  aaasa  rata  par  Iiaa 
"pr  lairrtioa  aa  aaraad  kp  fraquaacr  •(  ia> 
Minimum  apaca.  tkraa  Uaaa.  Tka 

_  A  Pubiiakar  raaanraa  tka  ripkt  ta 

adit  or  rajact  aay  capy. _ 


lUSlNESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


3| _ 

^amobila  Onlda  Booka,  aatabllabad,  wail 
am,  up-to-data,  arallabla  tor  110.000.  Pnb- 
■  ipa  btrlng  diaUiboUaii  facIHtlaa  could  haadla. 
hirii-DIbble  Company,  11  Waat  4Snd  Btroot. 
It*  York  City. 


Brokara 


D.  Oray, 
TiSfr,  wrltec; 


K 


Newapapera  for  Sale 


CO. 


Interaat  and  Control 


a^4^ 


Bditor  St  Publlibpr. 


Nowapapara  Wanted 


Wanted — Subatantial  partlea  are  In  mar- 
tar  rood  afternoon  newspaper  In  Middle 
I.  Will  bay  all  or  controHIng  Interest, 
A  K*  tboumnd.  Address  in  confl- 

IBC  Mata.  B  607,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 


er  9L 

roN 


CIRCULATION 


Promo  tioB 


Tbs  W.  8,  Kendall  Oampany,  104  N.  Bailey 
avenue,  Louisville,  Ky.-^uperlor  Circulation 
Hiilldera  -  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  tbe 
Kendall  Plan. 

Clreulatlea  Buildsrs  —  Blair  A  Austin,  1616 
Perklomen  avenue,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators 
of  Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns. 

CironUtlaa — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  bacomas  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  tbts  one  line  of  endeavor  la 
your  proof  against  azperlmsnting.  Writs  or 
wire.  O'l^ll  Ctrcniatlon  Sarrlca  Bureau,  Ball 
Block.  Clnclnaatl,  Ohio. 

Tbs  World’s  Largost  OlreuUtton  Building  Or¬ 
ganisation — The  only  circulation  building  aorv- 
Ice  In  Newspaperdom  fumtablng  publlsbers' 
affldavlU  of  the  exact  rasnlU  of  Its  every 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

16,000  Hew  lubaoriptions  on  Brooklyn  paper; 
10,000  Atlantic  City.  Unique  campaigns  by 
former  pnblleber.  Snccaas  guaranteed.  Budson 
lie  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


kIBUIs  West  Fropertlea  -Bzclusivs  listings.  No 
lagging  publicity.  Personal  service  In  every 
M.  Everything  conBdentlal.  Clyde  H.  Knoz, 
Si  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


Bewspaper  Bargains  In  growing  mid  west 
I.  Net  prodts,  125,000  to  $35,000.  Kx- 
re  Belds.  Valuable  real  estate.  Populs- 
Jba.  10.000  with  80,000  trade  territory.  Ix)ula 
■Mr,  ..ewapaper  Brokerage,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
igo;  Met.  Theatre  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


bed  Weekly — gros:<lng  $12,000.  No  plant, 
:cellent  territory  near  New  York.  $4,500 
6  640,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 


kale — A  Jewish  English  Weekly  Periodical, 

f^kaushed  and  circulated  throughout  the  great 
^■■kse^t  for  over  fifteen  years,  enloylng  good 
mlMatlon  and  wonderful  advertising  support; 

fully  equipped  printing  and  publishing 
^^BMi  to  take  care  of  publication  and  all  kinds 
;ooLs|  f  irinting.  B-642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.  tank 

3  risM 


EDITORIAL 

Book  Reviewa 


■limlai  Tapiir  Mlililln  West,  exclusive  field; 
rIjHd  equipment;  earning  large  dividends.  Seml- 
||mM17  and  Job  plant  Pennsylvania ;  splendid 
piysirnt;  large  circulation;  earning  dividends. 

6.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. _ 

Sturgeon,  Mo.,  newspaper 
sold  the  Messenger  and  Job 
■prWing  office  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  last  week  and 
Tim  anxious  to  sell  an  Illinois  dally  which  Is 
ng  $35,000  a  year  and  can  be  bought  on 
ible  terms.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  know 
the  market  t<Mlay.  I  have  just  listed  a 
in  North  Carolina  for  $17,500^5,000  cash, 
kterested  I  will  give  full  particulars  on  both 
JyigMltiona. 

client  of  mine  wants  me  to  buy  a  good 
■1^  paper  in  tbe  East  in  a  dty  of  100,000. 
TSt  have  you  to  offer?”  _ 


Book  Review  —  Chatty,  interesting  column  re¬ 
leased  weekly.  Moderate  rates.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  M.  E.  Clark,  Montclair  Times, 
Park  street,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


EMPLOYMENT 


H*Ip  Wanted 


AdvertUlng  Managsr^Dally  16.000,  A.  B.  C., 
no  opposition.  Most  be  vigorous  and  resource¬ 
ful.  Address  Box  B-OOB,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
stating  age,  experience  and  when  available. 

Advertising — Tbe  man  we  want  is  probably  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  on  a  morning  newspaper. 
He  knows  advertising,  copywriting,  and  con¬ 
structive  selling.  He  understands  how  to  create 
good-will  and  service  accounts.  If  you  are  In¬ 
terested  in  what  the  future  has  to  offer  and 
willing  to  locate  In  the  northwest,  sell  yourself 
in  your  first  letter,  which  must  contain  com¬ 
plete  ditalla.  We  are  also  Interested  In  bear¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  has  been  successful  In 
making  local  contacts  for  national  advertising. 
Por  seasoned  men  who  know  bow  to  produce 
there  exists  a  remarkable  opportunity.  B-627, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  -I.eaUing  news- 
paiier  In  Mid-West  city  of  half  million  has  a 
permanent  position  with  splendid  future  for  a 
thoroughly  experienced  man  who  Is  a  capable 
executive  and  high  grade  individual  producer. 
Write  fully  and  in  confidence  as  our  own  or¬ 
ganisation  knows  of  this  advertls<‘ment.  B  645, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


and  Ooatrel,  carrying  with  It  man- 
Imki  position  on  morning  dally  with  largest 
wiittlon  any  newspaper  in  ninety  mile  radius, 
'txi  county  seat,  town  fifteen  tboumnd,  to 
Im  wbo  can  qualify.  $18,000  cash  required. 


par  Wantad— Paying  weekly  in  territory 
lat  to  New  York  City.  If  yon  have  prop- 
sf  this  sort  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  or 
ite.  let  me  hear  from  yon.  Desire  iub- 
1  business  or  field,  that  can  be  bought 
iiltlal  payment  of  $18,000  to  $20,000  cash. 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher.  _ _ 


■y  Wanted  In  city  of  8,000  to  60,000.  Or  1 
I  weeklies.  Ohio  preferred.  Two  prospective 
fwt  are  experienced  editorially  and  the  third 
.tislBess  man.  B-648,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 
■Ms  Publisher  will  put  some  money  Into  a 
'  country  weekly  or  will  join  a  good  local 
T  or  editor  In  purchasing  a  good  weekly 
Ms4  In  northern  Illinois,  sontbem  Wisconsin, 
‘Mthem  Michigan.  Correspondence  conflden- 
B.  First  clam  references  given  and  expected, 
give  details.  No  brokers.  B-fi4fi.  Bditor 

Hbllsher. _ 

Bwur  Executive  wishes  to  Invest  in  weekly 
W  New  York.  Young,  resourceful.  B-fi61. 
A  Publisher. _ 

OpportMmity  iar  Naw  Pa 

K  Mswspeper  FlaM  In  Havaaa.  _ 

py  for  American  paper  te  tatermted  party. 
C  Oriatb,  Tampa,  Fla. 


PwbKaliara*  RaprweABUitiwa _ 

'It'  BeprsaentatlTs  with  large  acqnalnt- 
12  years’  dally  newspaper  experience, 
to  represent  newspapers  la  the  south- 
territory.  Anguat  J.  Fertig.  6M1 
1.  fit.  Loals,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial  Executive  to  assume  complete  charge 
of  department  on  an  evening  mid  western  news- 
pa|)er.  To  an  aggressive  executive  who  knows 
news,  how  to  develop  and  treat  it,  and  ran 
build  a  smooth  functioning  organisation,  $7,000 
yearly  will  he  paid.  Olve  history  In  replying 
to  Box  B-O.'ifi,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-Manager  to  take  charge  of  community 
weekly  In  thriving  metropolitan  section.  Excel¬ 
lent  proposition  for  man  who  ran  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  and  write  news.  B-461.  Bditor  A  Publisher. 

■almman  Wanted- Competent  man  to  sell  un. 
usual  serial  stories  for  Immediate  release.  Ex¬ 
cellent  side  line.  Commimlon  basis  only. 
B  647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituAti*iu  WaBted 

Advsrtislng  SelioitoT,  copy  writer;  2fi.  msrrled; 
excellent  producer;  exiierlenced ;  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Reek  Bastern  connection.  B-fiSO,  Bditor 
A  Publisher. 

Business  Manager — Now  employed,  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  know  every  department.  Excellent 
re<-ord  In  bighly  competitive  field.  Beat  refer¬ 
ences,  good  personality,  education.  Seeking 
position  as  Business  Manager  or  assistant  to 
Publisher  where  future  Is  offered  right  man. 
Age  32,  married.  B-658.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — Editorial  Premetlon  man  with  Inti- 
mate  knowledge  and  long,  successful  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Expert  on  contests  and  carrier 
promotion.  Now  employed.  B-KK),  Bditor  A 
Publisher. 

Ciicnlatien  Fremetien  Export — 20  years’  expe. 
rience  with  leading  metropolitan  dallies  wants 
a  position  with  magaalne  or  dally  newspaper 
where  Ilve-wire  promotion  methods  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Ace  of  all  contest  men.  Address  B-fiBB, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Oirenlatiea  Man,  experienced,  desires  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  either  a  newspaper  or  magaalne  dr- 
culator,  preferably  as  traveling  represenutive. 
References  submitted.  B-684.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitoBtioBg  WmBtod 


Oiroulatlon — Young  man  aa  assistant  circulation 
manager  on  paper  up  to  30.000;  or  manager,  up 
to  10.000.  Experienced,  boy  carriers,  boy  or 
truck  distribution,  collections,  records,  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.  Will  go  anywhere.  References  ex¬ 
ceptional.  B-623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Experienced  on  large  and 
small  dallies.  Capable,  producer.  References. 
B  605.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation— 

To  the  Publisher  who  wants  tbe  services  of 
an  energetic  young  Circulation  Manager,  I  offer 
myself. 

Thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  details  of 
circulation  maintenance  at  low  cost.  Already  a 
veteran  In  all  phases  of  promotion. 

Honest,  loyal,  highest  references. 

Box  B  644,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  now  employed 
on  leading  evening  paper  in  Middle  West,  de¬ 
sires  Immediate  change.  Capable  executive; 
knows  Classified  building;  can  produce  business 
on  any  newspaper;  18  years’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  experience;  age  38;  married.  B-a28. 
Editor  A  Publisher 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  or  Composing  Room 
Executive — 13  years  Executive,  good  sized  plant, 
carrying  two  shifts,  practical  knowledge  of  all 
composing  room  equipment.  Have  working 
knowledge  of  engraving,  stereotype  and  press 
room.  Age  42,  married.  Good  habits.  Per¬ 
manent.  References.  B-6tl,  Bditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaper  Fromotlon  Managsr  or  Agency  Ac¬ 
count  Executive;  7  years’  valuable  agency  and 
newspaper  experience,  cities  80.000  to  3,500.000; 
enviable  record  of  successes;  successful  present 
connection,  promotion  manager  leading  mid 
western  daily.  Available  January  1,  llfJO,  fur 
one  year  contract.  Address  B  643,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Pressroom  Foreman — 36  years’  experience,  fully 
qualified  all  presses.  Knows  game  frasn  every 
angle.  Reference.  B-630,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  28,  single,  five  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  aasignments  aad  desk  work  on  metropolitan 
daily,  wants  place  on  Southern  or  Middle- 
western  dally.  References.  B-603,  Bditor  A 
Publisher. 

Traveling  Representative  wishes  position  with 
large  Magaslue  pabllshlng  bouse.  Ten  years’ 
experience  on  Newspapers,  four  years  as  Maga¬ 
zine  distributor.  Capable,  energetic.  8607, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  28,  with  agency  and  news- 
pa|>er  experience,  available  December  5.  Under¬ 
stands  all  phases  Classified.  Good  record  In 
present  position,  best  references.  B  637,  Bilitor 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


EquipuABt  for  Solo 


Classified  Manager  —  8  years’  experience  In 
classified  work  on  metropolitan  papers.  Now 
employed  and  have  been  for  the  past  4  years 
as  assistant  manager;  desire  change  to  paper 
III  the  East  with  future  possibilities.  Record 
as  producer  unquestionable.  References  from 
leaders  in  classified,  including  present  employer. 
.4ge  30.  married.  B  613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Country  Circulator  wants  position  on  large 
daily.  Bxperienced  In  handling  and  training 
men  and  organising  carrier  system  in  surround¬ 
ing  towns.  Producer.  References.  B-fiOfi, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorisl  Writer,  whom  readers  attest  possesses 
forceful,  appealing  style;  delightful,  simple 
diction;  gripping  human  Interest,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  small  city  paper.  25  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  O.  Byron  Copper,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Editorial — Young  man,  one  year  In  present  po¬ 
sition  as  feature  writer  and  reporter,  desires 
change  to  news  stsff  of  paper  In  metropolitan 
area;  or  would  consider  assistant  editorship  of 
weekly.  Has  nnusual  record  and  exceptional 
commendation  from  present  employer.  B-588, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  , 


Job  Frossos,  Paper  Cuttara,  Wlrs  Btitohars, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Basy  terms. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Oo.,  114  B.  18th 
Rtreet.  New  York  City. _ 

Three  Linotypes,  Ludlow  with  cabinet  and  mats, 
stones,  type  case,  etc.  News  Advertiser, 
Creston,  Iowa. 

Used  Ooss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Presa  Co.,  168 
South  Paullaa  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 


Editorial — Newspaper  man.  21  years’  experience, 
five  as  Sunday  editor  of  national  daily  and  five 
managing  editor  sonthern  daily,  two  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  magazine,  seeks  job.  Fluent  writer 
and  fast,  accurate  reimrter.  B-638.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial  -Reporter  or  desk;  good  references; 
now  on  metropolitan  dally;  college  grailuate; 
prefer  Middle  West;  available  Immediately. 
R-640.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial —Young  woman,  experienced,  society, 
personal  or  straight  news  desk.  Florida  pre 
ferred.  Apply  B-630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — College  graduate,  eight  years’  expe¬ 
rience  that  Includes  publicity  work,  eilltorlal 
as'<iatant  duties  on  weekly  publication,  reporting 
and  literary  service  for  small  syndicate,  desires 
position  as  reporter  or  special  feature  writer. 
Expert  stenographer,  typist.  R  667,  Fhlltor  A 
Pnbllsher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negodadoiiB  confidendAl 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Bustssas  Bstabliahad  la  1884 
350  Matfisoa  Aw*.  N*w  York 
Faolflo  Osast  Koprossntatlvi 
M.  0.  Moors,  BBS  North  Bovsrty  Drira, 
Bovarly  Kills,  Oallf. 


Editorial  Desk  or  reporting.  Have  written 
dally  feature.  Ten  years’  A.  P.  and  one  year 
daily  rx|>erlence.  R  649,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  BUY  NEWSPAPERS  fOR  CLIENTS 
WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 

W*  aho  spocmUm  us  Apprstia*!* 
ABci  conaoUdAtioBS. 

Aad  wo  always  try  to  soadust  oar  ollMts’ 
bnslasas  wlthaot  yabtMty. 

Book  of  us  Is  a  rosord  of  18  yoors  of 
sorvloo  to  satlsfiod  oaatoBMsa. 

WriU  oar  aoarost  Offioo,  or  bottor  yot. 
sail  la  poraoa  If  yosadhlo. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 

CoRior  BailfHag  Tiasoo  Bulldlag 

Biranlagliam,  AU.  Now  York  Oty 


Ezecutivo  or  Exscutivo  Assistant,  man  of  .38 
years,  Christian:  20  years’  newspaper  training 
with  New  York  City  dally  In  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  and  bnslness  office  manage 
ineni:  highest  credentials;  In  or  outside  of 
New  York  City.  B  654,  Eilltor  A  Publisher 


Executive,  experienced  in  any  position  of  busi 
ness  ileparlment,  promotion,  circulation  and 
advertising;  can  create  attractive  copy  for 
merchants'  service.  Age  40,  married,  12  years’ 
experience  Present  connection  satisfactory, 
but  have  reached  my  limit.  I»eatlnn  no  object, 
salary  secondary  to  opportunity  for  advance 
ment  based  on  merit.  B-615,  E<lltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


ARency  or  Pabliskor  cab  ff*t  in 
touch  witk  tk*  most  officient  men  awaiI- 
Abl*  through  th*  ClAssified  Serwic*  of 
Editor  Sl  Publishor. 


WE  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  A  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  who  would  welcome 
An  opportunity  to  Acquire  high 
grede  newspeper  field  in  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  sections  in 
the  n*Ar  southenst.  Inwestment 
inwolwes  About  two  And  one-knlf 
millions.  CommunicAte  with  our 
Litchfield.  III.,  office.  Confiden- 
tiel. 

The  R  F.  Henrichs  Agency 


kditof  &  Publisher  and  the  Fourth  Estate  for  November  17,  19ili 


DOLLAR  •• 

idta  publiihrd. 

*  *  PULLERS 


CEE  your  typewriter  agencies  about  ad- 
^  vert  i  sing  the  new  colored  portable 
typewriters  as  appropriate  Christmas 
gifts  for  students,  business  people  and  for 
women  to  use  for  their  personal  cor¬ 
respondence. — R.  T.  C.,  Sandusky,  O. 


notice:  “Remember  the  Evening  Herald 
brought  you  results!” — H.  J.  A. 


L)own  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a  shoe 
store  conducts  a  monthly  Grab  Shoe  Sale 
which  is  proving  popular.  Odds  and 
ends  of  the  ladies’  shoe  department  are 
wrapped  in  boxes,  arranged  according 
to  size,  and  offer^  at  50^  a  package. 
This  idea  could  be  adapted  by  other  con¬ 
cerns  with  equally  beneficial  results. — 
Norman  B.  Terry,  Mo. 


A  profitable  page  of  advertising  may 
be  secured  from  retail  stores  in  your 
town  by  selling  advertising  spaces  in  each 
of  which  is  a  timely  Thanksgiving  recipe. 
Markets  and  gfroceries  are  go^  pros¬ 
pects  as  their  merchandise  can  be  feat¬ 
ured  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  told  how 
that  merchandise  can  be  used. — R.  W.  J. 


Classified  advertisers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Evening  Herald,  that  use 
blind  ads  and  receive  their  answers 
through  the  Herald  office  have  the  pulling 
power  of  the  medium  ever  before  them. 
On  each  letter  is  rubber  stamped  this 


“Shop  Early”  premotion  advertising 
will  pay  dividends  in  good  will  from 
merchants  as  well  as  increased  advertis¬ 
ing— and  merchants  will  advertise  early. 
-L.  G.  M. 


The  Denver  (Col.)  Post  adds  a  profit¬ 
ably  personal  touch  to  a  part  of  its 
classified  advertising  by  heading  with  “I 
Can  Do  It”  the  ads  of  carpenters,  painters, 
storage  companies,  etc.— Donald  Gledhill. 


HUNCHES 


Otu  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


"DEADERS  grow  tired  of  “traffic 
drives”  which  stress  the  number  of 


arrests  each  day  and  threats  of  police  to 
“launch  another  sweeping  campaign.” 
Why  not  a  “drive”  which  is  educational, 
showing  motorists  by  printing  of  city 
ordinances  and  diagrams  just  what  he 
should  and  shouldn’t  do  ?  Get  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  safety  division  of  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce. — C.  E.  F. 


but  sidelights  on  two  or  three  of  his 
possessions  are  interesting. — H.  J.  A., 
Long  Beach,  (Tal. 


The  Boston  Herald  featured  a  story 
on  the  subject  of  “Publicity  Seekers  Be¬ 
siege  White  House.”  It  told  of  the 
troubles  the  President  has  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  purchases,  go  for  a  walk, 
a  drive  or  in  fact  anytime  he  appears  in 
public.  To  have  his  photograph  riding 
in  a  certain  make  of  car,  or  wearing  a 
certain  brand  of  clothing  and  things  of 
that  nature  make  life  miserable  for  him. 
It  makes  a  very  interesting  story  and  a 
timely  one. — C.  E.  Pellissier. 


With  the  present  great  interest  in 
aviation  a  column  such  as  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  conducts  “With  the 
Fliers  of  the  World  Over  Land  and 
Ocean,”  proves  a  highly  interesting  fea¬ 
ture. — ^Fair,  Oklahoma  Gty. 


Collecting,  as  a  hobby,  is  more  popular 
than  ever.  A  live  reporter  can  turn  up 
some  tuiusual  interviews  with  collectors 
of  everything  from  rare  South  American 
butterflies  and  (Chinese  art  to  the  more 
orthodox  firearms  and  postage  stamps. 
A  catalogue-like  description  of  the  col¬ 
lectors  collection  will  prove  uninteresting 


Newspaper  Engineering 


An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  boildings,  all 
V  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valnations. 


a  line,  on  the  characters  of  the  peoide 
whom  they  serv^”  they  have  to  brave 
Uizzards  while  their  customers  arc  snoring, 
sometimes  they  flixl  abandoned  babies,  and 
they  climb  an  average  of  3(K)  flights  of 
stairs  each  night  More  facts  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Bertram  Reinitz  of  the  New 
York  Times  developing  an  interesting 
feature  about  miUoi^’s  adventure  for 
the  Sunday  editioiL — Herman  BoiKhek. 


“CJet  Dads  Gift  First  and  Make  it 
Worth-while,”  might  be  the  incentive 
for  a  •'age  display  of  small  ads  featuring 
worthwhile  gifts  for  the  neglected  male 
parent.  In  a  boxed  story  centering  the 
ads,  passing  reference  might  be  made  to 
the  antiquity  of  neckties  as  a  suitable 
gift  for  Dad. — H.  J.  A. 


“Save  a  Dollar  and  Start  a  Saving 
Account”  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  a  page  or  more  of  advertisements 
offering  special  sale  values  on  which 
merchandise  has  been  marked  down  $1. 
Merchants  cooperating  would  sell  at 
regular  price  instead  of  mark-down  and 
give  credit  slip  for  one  dollar  payable 
at  any  bank  in  the  form  of  a  dollar  de¬ 
posit  on  a  savings  account  being  opened. 
Local  banks  will  get  behind  such  a  thrift 
move. — H.  J.  A. 


Invisible  milkmen  who  make  deliveries 
before  dawn  to  an  army  of  customers 
whom  they  never  see,  frequently  run  into 
all  sorts  of  adventures.  The  milkmen  “get 
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S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Htmepmfw  BmOdlmet. 

420  Lexinttaa  Atwm  Ntw  Yoric 


LIBEL  AWARD  REVERSED 


$3,000  Velvet  Against  Houston  Pross 
is  Sot  Aside  by  Court 

The  supreme  court  of  Texas  recognized 
the  latitude  accorded  a  newspaper  under 
the  state’s  revised  libel  law  in  discussing 
acts  and  motives  of  a  puUic  official,  when 
it  refused  to  take  jurisdiction  in  the  ap- 
p^l  of  J.  Dixie  Smith  of  Houston  in 
his  suit  against  the  Houston  Press. 

Smith,  suing  over  comments  on  his  cwi- 
duct  of  the  <^ce  of  criminal  district  at¬ 
torney,  was  awarded  $3,(X)0  by  a  ju^ 
in  the  district  trial  court,  but  this  verdict 
was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  by 
the  court  of  civil  appeals.  The  supreme 
court  subsequently  dismissed  Smith’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  former 
prosecutor  originally  sued  for  $50,000. 

Smith’s  appeal  contended  that  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  had  held  that  “proof  of 
truth  as  a  defense  is  extended  to  ‘every 
implication  and  inference’  instead  of  to 
‘every  reasonable  implication  and  infer¬ 
ence’  of  a  newspaper  article  or  editorial.” 


J.  J.  Bosdan, 
Editor. 


CITY  NEWS  BUREAU  FORMED 


^Today’s  Newt  Today” 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  newe- 
papere  eyerywhere. 


does  not  ask  you 
“8®  a  CO®* 
^  tract.  It  has  no 

sales  force  but  the  world  celebri¬ 
ties  who  contribute  regularly  to 
its  output.  It  has  been  a  syndi¬ 
cate  for  eighteen  years  and  is  still 
flourishing.  It  has  far-flung  con¬ 
nections. 


Oao  Bowspapar — tbo  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blamkat*  tho  groat 
Pittsburgh  Bwrkot,  tho  fifth  larg- 
ast  Biarkat  in  tha  Uaitad  Statas. 
Tha  PRESS  has  ovarwhaliiiing 
laadsrship.  At  oaa  cost,  throogb 
a  singla  aawspapar,  tha  mdrir- 
tisar  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sails  both  daalars  and  consumars. 


loi  MILK  stre:e:t 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Anna  M.  Waisa, 
Manager. 


THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scrippe.Hommrd  Newspaper 
National  Adrertiaing 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Bern  Oklssfs  SsOstt  AUsata 

SsarnuMteos  LMAaeslst  assttls 
rsttlasA  rksSslahM 


respondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  10  years  with  the  organization, 
resigned  to  take  over  the  manag  ment 
the  news  service,  Marvin  H.  Willard 
city  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  office 
the  Associated  Press,  is  also  one  of 
organizers  of  the  new  service  and  w 
become  its  news  nlitor.  Gordon  has  ben 
succeeded  by  W.  B.  Qausen. 

The  Illustrated  Daily  News,  niornir, 
paper,  and  the  Evening  Express  hav 
subscribed  to  the  service  and  will  eitht 
drop  or  make  other  places  for  their  regu¬ 
lar  beat  mea 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  co^^iderirl; 
joining  the  service.  The  Examiner  arv 
Herald,  Hearst  papers,  have  indicate 
that  they  are  against  the  news  servk- 
policy  ai^  will  maintain  their  own  staH- 
All  of  the  newspapers  recently  acquire, 
by  (jd.  Ira  C  Copley  from  F.  W.  Kt! 
logg,  have  subscribed  to  the  service. 
The  News  Service  will  start  with  : 
minimum  of  22  men. 


Ik 

irP 


W.  R.  Gordon,  Los  Angelos  A.  P. 
Men,  Heeds  New  Orgenisetion 


With  17  Southern  C^ifomia  news^- 
pers  signed  to  accept  the  service,  the  City 
News  Service  of  Los  Angeles,  Inc.,  first 
organization  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  begin  operations  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  19. 

W'ellend  R.  (Gordon,  Los  Angeles  cor- 


We  MU  newspaper! 

SERIALS 

that  sell  newspapers 


*q>APHNE'’  by  Hard  Uvingstoa 
‘‘DELUGE”  by  S.  Fowler  Wright 
”ALIAS  THE  SPOOK”  by  WinIfiM 
Van  Diuor 

“HALF-WrVES”  by  Wlatfrad  Vaa 
Duaar 

‘‘CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT”  by 
Carolyn  WoUs 

“BROADWAY  LOVE”  by  Tbomas 
Edfolow 

"LOVE‘S  ECSTACY”  by  May  Christ!# 
"MUSSOLINI— Man  of  Daotiay” 
by  Vittorio  Da  Faori 
“THE  NEWPORT  GIRL”  by  Gilbsrt 

Rogars 

And  other  aMured  circulatiou 
builders,  wire  or  write 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NSW  TOaa  CITY 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  lows 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSTI 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Amm  Tribom 
■oone  NtavSwd>Ueu 
BirUiigtso  0(##tU 
BwUmUio  B#wk-Wa 
Cadir  lapldi  Oaaitt# 
OnUnUli  I#a«iUa  ft 
CltlBO 

Clinton  Boald 
Oondl  Blutt  Nta- 
piutll 

Diwnport  maaeat  ft 


Dtwnport  Tlua# 
DUniqg#  TWwragh- 
BtnM 

ywt  DodW  Maueifw 
ft  Qaanld# 


Fort  Midlaon  DfumoU 
loa#  aw  rnw  auau 
K##fcnkOauatT 
ManhaUtoan  Tlau* 
ftapdbUean 
Maaan  atr  Oloba- 
OaaUUftTliiat 
llwiaUM  Jownal  ft 
NOai-Tflbane 
Odaaln  ■aiktn' 
eWalaaw  SmM 
Ottunaa  Oaorlcr 
Btooz  atr  Journal 
Hoik  CItf  Trlbuna 
WiaUngton  Joimtl 
Waterloo  Oourtrr 
Witarlaa  Trlbuna 
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